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THE HUMAN BODY 


...the practical new kit for your general health studies - provides an 
inexpensive supplementary program that can be used with every text! 





The Human Body Kit has been prepared to help 
incorporate a study of the human body into 
the general health program. It is not a 
course in anatomy or physiology. Instead the ~ e | a 4, 
materials are designed to supplement the ris WAY Breastbone 
health curriculum in middle and upper grades. > Re ~_ collarbone 








EACH KIT CONTAINS 


30 PUPIL BOOKLETS 


introduces the various 
studies of the body and 
contains an article on 
each of the ten topics. 
Includes an over-all , . ay 
YOUR BODY and — works a agg ‘ . ym ve 5 Leg Bone STRUCTURE 


. BALL-A » wv 
Written in language pronase rane a 
children can read and oulder ; ) 


\ 
cies ced de 
Ay 


Suggested activities and 


f 4. 
research topics are ; ‘ P, 
included. 32 pages. nit reak a ne Sones ff 


y oan ae H \ 
1 TEACHER’S MANUAL : Sones o = x 
Serves as the guide to the program. Includes 
specific suggestions for planning, organizing, 


and for presenting each topic. Covers the 
basic concepts illustrated on the charts and 
provides additional background for the teacher. 
Includes activities, research materials, and : O i 
evaluative procedures. 32 pages. 


__{T’ zz 10 BIG CHARTS (actual size 20” x 28”) 
printed in color as you see it here! 


1. The Body 4. The Nerves 8. Digestion 

2. The Skeleton 5. The Brain 9. The Glands 

3. The Muscles 6. Circulation 10. The Senses 
7. Respiration 


THE 


sODY 
Te The Kit provides everything for classroom teaching! 


The illustrated Children's Booklet serves as the child's private 
source of information. The Teacher's Manual includes 
specific suggestions for the program, based on the experiences 
of successful health teachers. The Charts provide a striking 
visual aid large enough to be seen by the entire class. 
Activity and research material is included to meet 
the needs of varied curriculums. 


USE THE COUPON ON PAGE 12 TO 
ORDER THE INSTRUCTOR HUMAN BODY KIT 





BORROW *100:.*600 BY MAIL 


in complete privacy! LIFE INSURANCE 
protects your payments-AT NO CHARGE! ; 
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FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners re vired pe comme peter 
+ interest and principal: 
. _ . . . . A 
Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, Select your Loan 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here . . . ready and waiting for needs here 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and | = 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. 20, | «= (Cash 24 
And, when approved, you will receive, at no charge a certificate of life insurance that You Get | Months | You Get | Months 
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CONVENIENT TERMS convenient monthly Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married 
® installments pay loan out of future earnings. Payments or single, you may solve your money problem by mail. Today, 
budgeted to fit your income. Entire loan can be repaid at any this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note 
time and you pay only for the time you use the money—no below. That's all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way 
longer! to you as soon as approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our 
sixty year old organization is licensed and supervised by the 
NO SUMMER PAYMENTS — Nebraska Banking Department. You can deal with us in com- 
: ~~ 5 ; plete confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the 
@® during summer vacation. If your salary stops during : 
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managers—only you and we know about it. We guarantee y 
strict privacy. 410 KILPATRICK BLDG., DEPT. A-20, OMAHA 2, NEB 
-_ 
congas» TTT ce arm : 
LIFE INSURANCE—NO CHARGE Formerly State Finance Company |- OUR GUARANTEE . ; 
| PAY for HOME REPAIRS @ Your loan Is paid off should you die. Your family will Over Sizty Years of Service S wt tor any reesen you return 
| ts aed not inherit a debt. This protection is yours at no charge to you. = the money within 10 days © 
= = after the loan is made there 
- AND MAIL TODAY! ----. =)..." " 
r------- FOR $100 to $600 = CUT OUT } = to you. 
i 5 
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P P ‘u mount aying 
; 410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska I Still Owe Per Mo. To Whom Owing Address i 
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whatsoever. | 
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ON THE EDUCATIONAL HORIZON 


David Sarnoff 


The Chairman of Radio Corporation of America, born in 
the USSR, with a lifetime of service in the USA, discusses ... 


EDUCATION for FREEDOM 


IT’ HAS long been accepted that the purpose of education is not 

merely to impart knowledge to the young, but to develop individ- 
uals fully equipped to play an effective role in the society of which 
they are a part. Such has been the aim of American educational in- 
stitutions, and we have made progress over the years in expanding 
our facilities and broadening our concepts so as to give every child 
a wider understanding of the meaning of life in a democracy. 

But another system now poses a powerful threat to those who en- 
joy freedom and mean to maintain it. Recently a number of parents 
and educators have asked me the same question: 

“How do we give young people a better understanding of the 
basic difference between freedom and Communism? Where do 


2 999 
> -<o 
we begin? 


Phere is no doubt in my mind that the place for teachers to begin 
is at the lowest grade level. It is the treatment of each pupil as an 
individual, with his or her special needs and abilities, that makes 
him aware of his role in a free-enterprise system. 

It is the grade-school teacher, along with the conscientious 
parent, who must first implant in the child a feeling for the 
basic difference between the Communist and the Judeo-Christian 
views of life. This difference is to be found in their irreconcilable 


appraisals of the individual. 


To the Communists and totalitarians of all colors, the human being 
is the raw stuff for building a state or a system. To us, man himself- 
not a class, or a state, or even a social system, but the individual—is 
the central element. His liberty, his human dignity, the unfoldment 
of his creative potentials—these are the paramount and decisive tests. 
To us, human life is sacred and inviolable. We know that our strength 
depends upon the creative and productive contribution of all people. 
We nurture the individual not only for what he may contribute to 
society, but for the sake of his own fulfillment and self-realization. 

Children in the Soviet Union are taught first of all to conform. 
At the earliest school level they are trained to fit into a prede- 


termined social pattern, where whatever talents and abilities they 


may have are bent to serve the needs of the Kremlin in its plan 
of domination, intimidation, and conquest. Therefore, the overriding 
issue between our system and theirs is moral—the value of human 


rights, the sacredness of the individual soul. 


The elementary school teacher plays a key role in defending 
and strengthening the free way of life in the face of today’s 
threats. He can meet the challenge, as I see it, in two ways: 

First, he can help American youngsters achieve a new balance be- 
tween freedom and discipline. We shirk a responsibility if we fail to 
provide firm guidance to young lives. The vood teacher, like the good 
parent, knows not only the value but the limits of freedom. 

The acquisition of knowledge is not, after all, an end in itself 
Perhaps you have heard the story of the two men in a prison cell 
One was eager for education. “I’m going to study and improve my 
self,” he said, “and when you're still a common thief, I'll be a high- 
class embezzler.” 

Second, I would suggest that we must from the very early grades 
give attention to pupils of all types of ability. While raising the 
general level of achievement, we must also encourage the gifted to 
reach the highest performance of which they are capable. Other- 


wise we cut off a major source of strength for the future. 


The teacher's responsibility is crucial. The perpetuation of 
freedom lies to a great extent in his hands. He knows, as the 
Rockefeller Report on education has stated, that “Education is 
not just a mechanical process for communication to the young 
of certain skills and information, It springs from our most deeply 
rooted convictions. And if it is to have vitality both teachers and 
students must be infused with the values which have shaped the 


system.” 
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“We raised 500 


in 6 days this 


dandy candy way 


Your school, or any group 
within it, can raise 3300 to 
$2500 in four to twenty-one 
days selling famous Mason 
10¢ candy bars 


ow 
Masor 

sampies without oObligs 
K a cent—you pay nothing 


iy on consignment your 


vance, Wi Py 
eof NINE VARIETIES of famous Mason 
dy Bars, packed 5 bars in each pack- 

is printed with your orgar 

cture and signature at no 

u pay 15 de after receipt 

what you don’t sell. Candy 


‘tall price, On eve ry box 


' 
| PERSONALIZATION 
HERE 
i MASON § 
ROTECTED FUND 
tAISING DRIVES 


{ samples, 


EDWARD SToOY! 
i Raising (Dept. TI-2) 
19, Mineola, N. Y. 


NAME 
GROUP NAME 


ADDRESS 





H°’ does one go to the USSR? Just 
make the customary application for 
@ passport, and once you receive it, re- 
quest a visa from the Russian Embassy. 
A travel agency will arrange with In- 
tourist for your trip inside Russia. 
Then board your SAS plane as we did, 
and vou're on your wavy 

Betty Noon, our book editor, made 
the trip with me. On the advice of a 
former visitor, Helen Mackintosh of the 
Office of Education, we traveled very 
light. This gave us room in our suit- 
books, post 
stamps, and bits of Americana that we 


Cases for cards, comms, 
left at the schools 

We made one other official prepara- 
tion we wrote letters to the Ministry 
of Education explaining the purpose of 
our trip, and it’s a good thing we did. 
VW hen we told Intourist we had come to 


Martusevich smoothed his 
and straightened his tie, 
like an American! 


visit schools, it politely but firmly said 
“neo Then we produced a letter and 
the official wheels began to roll! 


Our first appointment was with Mr. 
A. Ll. Martusevich, the Deputy Minister 
of Schools. Nadja, our Intourist guide, 
warned us to be prompt—a nine o'clock 
appointment means exactly that. 

’ Our hotel room 
was on the twenty-fourth floor. The ele- 


Woe were almost late 


vator girl sat with her nose in a book, 
and people got on, pushing the buttons 
for floors as they saw fit. We kept 
glancing at our watches during what 
seemed to be the longest elevator trip 
of our lives. Finally. 
the first-floor button and kept his finger 


someone pushed 


on it until we got down. 


Mr. Taptikoy bringing me arrange- 


ments for our first school visit 
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FRIENDLY CHATS 


Mr. Martusevich turned out to be a 
very interesting, astute educator. His 
office is a “hallowed spot” in Russian 
education, for it’s the room where 
Madame Lenin planned and shaped the 
school system after Lenin's death. A 
large picture of her is on the wall; 
otherwise the furnishings are just as she 
left them. 

For the conference, Mr. Martusevich 
called in some of his deputies—leaders 
of the departments of kindergartens, 
teacher 


international relations, and 


training. 


Vow Mr. Martusevich is in the USA to 
stay until December 18, returning the 
visit made by Commissioner of Educa- 
tion Derthick and other American ed- 
ucators to the USSR last spring. Ac- 
companying the Deputy Minister are 
nine Soviet educators including Mr. D. 
\V. Taptikev, in the picture below. The 
party will start its trip at Washington, 
D.C.. and include visits to Beston, 
Detroit, Lansing Mich Chicago, 
Nashville (Tenn.)}, San Angelo, San 
Francisco, Portland (Ore.), Salt Lake 
City, and Milwaukee. 


That twenty-fourth floor I mentioned 
was in Moscow's newest and finest ho- 
tel, The Ukraine. We had two rooms, 
a large hall, but a second-rate bath- 
(Even the Russians joke that 
the newer the building, the worse the 


room, 
plumbing.! There was a television set 
in our living room, and we were pretty 
sure that the chambermaids used the 
room to watch TV when we were out, 
but we didn't mind. One night, when 
our plans for attending a concert were 
changed, we almost felt like apologizing 
to them for being there. 


Nadja, a young mother about thirty- 
five, has two children, seven and five. 
She has been an Intourist guide only 
since last spring, but speaks English 
well, and is a friendly cooperative per- 
son. Her husband is a civil engineer. 
W hen assigned to accompany Us, she 


Petty * 
[ntourist 


EDITOR 


WITH THE 


This 
ay as at a Me 
Oved the ob cow 


0 
children, ‘ 


accepted without @ murmur, even 
though this meant leaving her family 
for more than a week. 

The trip to Riga was her first visit 
to a republic taken over by the USSR 
since World War Il. The contrast be- 
tween these rec ently sub jec ted people 
and the thoroughly indoctrinated Mus- 
covules was very apparent to us. It must 
have been even more eye-opening to 
her. We felt like onlookers in a drama 
of intense human relations—Nadja was 
seeing the remnants of a free society 
and she was too intelligent not to make 


comparisons! 


A visit to a Russian kindergarten or 
school is a very pleasant experience. 
You are wanted and welcome, and the 
cordiality continues till the time you 
leave. At each school we had gifts to 
present—some of them from children 
in our local schools. We received gifts, 
too, and were asked to write in the 
guest book. We were entertained but 
never ate with the children, except at 
the cafeteria in Riga, where we were 
served a delicious meat-cabbage soup 
with a blob ef sour cream and the tradi- 
tional dark bread of the USSR. 


Maybe you'd like to know a little 
about the food. It’s not hard to get used 
to a new hotel dining room, for all over 
the Soviet Union the same state-printed 
menu never varies from day to day, 
month to month. It’s a twelve-page af- 
fair, printed in four languages. If you're 
lucky, the English menu has the rubles 
marked, but often you must find the 
dish on the Russian menu to learn how 














much it will cost, and that is very com- 
plicated, 

We understand that in the summer 
there are lettuce and other greens but 
in October we never bit. Meal 
after meal, our only vegetables were 
fried potatoes with pasty creamed peas 
and creamed carrots. 

However, we made out fairly well. 
We had fruit the bread 
was good, the tea was fine, and plain 
beefsteak (a thin slice of fillet) was 
always available. The thin pancakes 
rolled with jam made a fine dessert. 

With female delight I can report that 
we each came home three pounds light- 
er than when we left, even though we 


saw a 


occasionally, 


gorged ourselves once we got back into 
the Scandinavian countries. If such news 


gets out, it may be a great boon to 
Russian travel. I can see the slogans 
now—“Go to the USSR to reduce. 


Pr} 


Temptations to overeat will be few! 


One place in Russia where we didn’t 
lose weight was when we were served 
tea and rich cakes by the director of 
one of the Colleges. This 
was one of our friendliest times, for be- 
hind the closed doors of his office, our 


Pedagogical 


seemed to vanish and we 
educators examining 
problems. Falteringly in Russian, 
said our best “We 
friends,” and they embraced us and re- 
peated the sentence in English. As you 


can see in the picture below, the feel- 


nationalities 
became common 
we 
are 


sentence, your 


ing still prevailed as we took our leave. 


There were many things which we 
missed in Russia. We no sta- 
dry cleaners, hotel mail 
chutes, no telephone books, no cigarette 
lighters, no Scotch Tape, and the only 
ballpoint {merican 


visitors, we were sure. There is a mini- 


Sau gas 


tions, no no 


pens came from 
mum of paper for u rapping pare els and 


paper bags are even scarcer. Some 
Russian stamps have glue on the back 
but many of them don’t, so a glue pot 
present, It’s 
or ladylike to 


Pets are scarce 


not considered 
lick a 


but a huge dog accom- 


is always 
hygienic stamp. 
panied his master on the plane from 
Riga to Kiev. Most noticeable of all 
were the gold and even steel teeth. Oh, 
for some porcelain fillings! 





I snapped Betty saying good-by to 
friends at the Pedagogical College 


But the USSR does some things that 
we might do. Everyone checks his coat 
in theaters, art galleries, restaurants, 
and schools. It is so much more com- 
fortable! 

Bathrooms have heated for 
towels—a wonderful way to dry them. 
And hot and cold are 
marked with red and blue. 

There are both red and green lights 


pipes 


water faucets 


at railroad crossings—a good scheme for 
safety. 

The larger the ruble value, the larger 
the paper bill. Less confusing, but a 
bit clumsy. 

And men who are almost bald often 
shave their heads completely—it’s both 
interesting and economical, 


The subways of Moscow and Lenin- 
magnificent, efficient, and 
spotless—proof that the utilitarian can 
be beautiful, too. 


grad are 


Our saddest moment was when we left 
Vad ja, all our travels 
truly She never told 
her last name or gave us any address 


for after we 


were friends. us 
probably for fear of reprisal were we 
to write her later. Her interest in this 
issue of The Instructor was intense, for 
she had translated the curriculum for 


us as well as seeing that we got the an- 
swers to our questions—but of course 
we can’t send the magazine to her. After 
being together constantly, shook 
hands and she disappeared quickly in- 
to the crowd. Perhaps that was best, 
for we were all too moved to say much. 
Oh, for freedom for all people every- 


where! 
Mary 2. Diver 


we 





Two Americans—and we can’t 
help being glad of it! 





Here’s a Fascinating 


NATURE STUDY PROGRAM 


from the NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 


CORRE TERETE Eee 


OPP eee eee eee Pee eee eee eee eC ee ee eee 





Everybody knows that the Ostrich is the 
biggest living bird. But did you know that 
it can run 50 miles an hour—that its kick 
can kill a man—that it has the largest 
eyes of any land creature? 





In an ordinary woodland pond you can find 
an amazing variety of fascinating crea- 
tures. Your Nature Program tells you what 
to look for, how to go about it 





Discover awesome prehistoric titans, like 
the Stegosaurus—fifteen feet of armor- 
plated might, with a brain no larger than 
a walnut! 
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Friendly Experts to Guide You! 


We would like to send you this 
wonderful kit (value $2.00) to demon- 
strate a new classroom program that 
introduces your pupils to the wonders 
of Nature — under the guidance of 
skilled and experienced naturalists! 

he Audubon Society’s Nature 
Program has already captured the 
imagination of thousands of educa- 
tors and students. Through the magic 
eye of magnificent color photographs, 
you journey each month “into the 
field” on a quest after Nature’s 
secrets! You see how Nature “pro- 
tects her own” with ingenious camou- 
flage...learn the strange ways some 
animals raise their young... collect 
your own “Classroom Museum” of 
albums about exotic flowers, beauti- 
ful butterflies, animal oddities. And 
your naturalist guides will open your 
eyes to the wonders you can discover 
in your nearby park, on field trips— 
even in your own schoolyard! 


Natural color pictures show you unusual 
creatures like the Snowshoe Rabbit. In 
summer, he is the same color as his tundra 
home 


PEE EERE EEE EEE EEE EEE TEETH EEE EEE EEE EH EEE EEE HEHEHE EEE EEE EEE HEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE 


INTRODUCTORY KIT! 


for 
only | - 
(VALUE $222) 


To demonstrate this new 
Nature Hobby 











Each month an exciting new 
Nature topic is selected and a set 
of about 30 color prints is issued, 
together with an album in which to 
mount them, and a text that explains 
your “Classroom Museum” collec- 
tion. The total cost is so very low— 
only $1 for each monthly set, plus 
postage—that your Teacher’s Fund 
will hardly feel it. And you assume 
no obligation when you send in a 
dime for your introductory package. 
You may resign at any time. 

However, we feel sure that once 
ycu have become acquainted with the 
program, you will want to continue 
these delightful monthly “visits” for 
a while. That’s why we make this 
unusual offer. But we urge you to 
send for your sample package now, 
because quantities are limited. Mail 
this coupon today, to: The Audubon 
Nature Program, Dept. 9-RU-1, 
Garden City, N.Y. 
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But when autumn comes, the weather gets 
colder, and he starts to change color. By 
the time the ground is covered with snow 








ee ee ee 


An exciting new way you and the children 
can learn about the wonders of NATURE! 


CORO EEE EEE EEE EHEHEEHHEEEH ES 





he hias become entirely white. Perfectly 
camouflaged once again, he is ‘‘invisibie’’ 
to his enemies! 





who hunt 
all the stra 


dark—the great owl 
almost total darkness— 
who live by night 





CeCe eee eee eee 


new deally suited to th 


room 


program 


which has been developed 





lo introduce you to this program, the 
will send you for only lime a kit 
$2.00) consisting of 


one 


the creatures who wear ‘‘disguises 
protect them from their enemies 


lect sea ond fresh water shel!s 
moke beautiful 
to build, stock 


home aquarium. Fully i 


IN ADDITION, if you decide 


jewelry from them; h 


care 


tor, Gnd enjoy 
ustraoted 


from the program at 
tities are limited so we urge you 


coupon today 


This Gift package will demonstrate a thrillin 


“SHELLS AND AQUARIUMS’’— How to col 


how to 


SORTER HEHE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EO HEE EEE eeeese 


POPP Pe ee Pee eee eee 


g 


inder the 


supervision of the National Audubon Society 


“CAMOUFLAGE IN NATURE 30 natural 
color prints, and an album in which to 
mount them. Tells the fascinating story of 


ow 
a 


to continue, 


you will receive FREE a mar ond-gold 
color pull-drawer case to store your 
“Classroom Museum” Collection 
You incur no obligation when you send for 
this introductory Kit. You may withdraw 


any time. But quan 


inane  ° 


THE AUDUGON NATURE PROGRAM 
Dept. 9-RU-1, Garden City, N.Y 





I enclose ten cents. Please send me at once my tro 
ductory package consisting of 1 the informative 
album ‘‘Camouflage in Nature,”’ (2) the series of 30 
full-color photoprints to mount in the album, and 


my EXTRA FREE GIFT, the illustrated | 
“Shells and Aquariums.’ 
introductory package, I wil 


After examining my | 
notify you if I do not wish to continue wit! I 
gram. Otherwise I understand you will send me a N 
nature album complete with a set of color prints ¢ 
month, for only $1 plus shipping. I am not ol 
to take any minimum number of all is and i 
cancel my subscription at any time | wish 
Name 
PGI a ov. 00 6 006.008 006600000560000000006080 
City 
Zone State 

SAME OFFER TO RESIDENTS OF CANAI 

Audubon Nature Program, 105 Bond Street 


1959 , 
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| 
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ARTICLE OF THE MONTH 






We Must Restore the 


American Ideal 


for Our Children 


- 4 free society such as ours, the school sys- and the “my country always won” interpretation 
ost important single of history. and the “my country is the greatest” 
, und i pre vil r de- explanation of world affairs. Education is play- ELIZABETH F. NOON 
I} t does in a variety of ways—by ng a major role in lessening these concepts, 
d developing the ability to think; which are not only limited in scope but er- 
th hil th basic tools n- roneous 
him the meanings and Increased communication and travel plus two Revolution as a whole with the efforts people 
, d l- world wars have tended to broaden our more iso- have made since that time to free themselves 
Dod 1 t man ted lated viewpoint, so that we quest yn the present- Irom economk and political fetters? The Ameri- 
day value of some of our early policies. A sixth- can Revolution was dynamic—actually world- 
I } dtd let rader today is likely to question the wisdom of shattering in its impact. From it emerged a great 
" thar r of the Monroe Doctrine that was held up for ad- nation! In the light of present-day events, it is 
skills. She is actually the miration in history books in the twenties even more thrilling than it was a hundred years 
nt for developing the American ideal in A last reason, and one to be deplored, is ago 
tion of our societs the fact that we no longer think of ourselves as Allied to the American Revolution is the Con- 
' ns come fort! th clichés a struggling nation. Increasingly, our people are stitution of the United States. The child who 
G d: we will possess the man,” o1 imbued with a feeling that we've “arrived” in gets “goose pimply” when she recites the Pre- 
Give u d until he is twelve.” Lenin was the circle of the nations of the world. Our place amble has good reason for this surge of emotion. 
Give the child until he is n the orbit has changed, and with it has come Since its conception, our Constitution has been 
But in each case, the meaning is the same a kind of sophistication that labels “tears in the a model for practically every new nation. Its 
t t the hearts and minds eyes when the flag goes by” as immature, and “a cuarantees and safeguards are truly exciting. As 
irse as adults. Like- readiness to fight for principle” as a sign of a a fourth-grade child wrote, “Mr. Eisenhower 
ve dedi d to the cause of free- disturbed personality needing compensations couldn’t be a dictator because the laws would 
the minds of our chil- All too many adults display a general disen- stop him, he wouldn’t want to be, and my father 
tl deal that will excite thei chantment with the existing system wouldn’t let him.” Only in free countries can 
their emotions, and give ther Thus, constructively and destructively, a void such an outburst of faith in the government and 
for increased self-d pline and has been created. for as a society we have taken its people come forth 
ont , but laced. and it is that void that Do our boys and girls realize that even today 
the school must fill if it is to accomplish its true more new citizens knock at the doors of the USA 
THE accurately, the purpose in our democracy. Specifically, the than any other nation? Although we are no 
ilism need not necessarily | d to school must recreate in the minds of children longer a frontier country (as Australia and 
chool. but the obligation for its restoration the historic and creative role America has played Canada may be considered), the United States 
( ly in the hands of edu- in human affairs. It must give children an ap- still is recognized as the land of hope and oppor- 
Id re periled t| h threat to preciation of the responsibilities and obligations tunity. Why do people want to come? Every 
rity. During the dep: n of the thir- people possess because they are free child should have an unfolding realization of 
' were ready to su ler ¢ omit what America symbolizes to the rest of the 
‘ Less than fiv irs aw vhen head- AN ABLE teacher whose children spent many world. 
ibout Communist infiltration d eopl hours studying the early beginnings of our coun- The achievements of our society must be 
freedom of speech and other funda- try was accused of continuously replowing old measured in terms of spiritual values and human 
libert set down in our Constitution GI nd. “It is what I do,” she readily admitted, needs. Let us not feel it is beneath us to discuss 
pardy. Now, a new wave threatens to but I always expect a new crop each time.” with our children a fourth thought—that our 
verwhelm us. Much attention being focused What kind of replowing can you do to awaken system has produced a great abundance of ma- 
| chool system of the USSR, which is de- new ideals of freedom in your children? Here terial goods, with possibly the most equitable dis- 
planned to produce the closed, single- are four specific examples tribution yet achieved by mankind. There are in- 
:inds of a totalitarian state. Yet there Children hear today that Communism was equalities, to be sure, and if we view a free socie- 
e who think we should emulate it born out of a “revolution of the people.” How ty bravely and honestly, we must recognize that 
other reasons why our idealism has are we teaching about our own Revolution? It inequalities are one of its fruits. But no other 
heen somewha ened. As a peopl have was really the first major social awakening of a nation has been able to match our standard of 
ween increasingly more inclined to question what new nation in the modern era. What do we con- living and the opportunities available to indi- 
we believe, and this needed to happen. It has sider important to teach about the American viduals to better their lot in life. This is a con- 
led to a healthy discontinuance of the “my Revolution? Are we spending more time tracing cept to be developed more soberly than the pre- 
ountry, right or wrong” approach to patriotism, Washington’s campaigns than comparing the vious three—a concept (Continued on page 91) 
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How to Teach dl thmetic meaningfully 


Regardless of the arithmetic textbook you use, WINSTON’S Manipulative Devices will help 
you do the job better. These inexpensive classroom aids furnish the elements necessary for visual- 


ization of the abstract qualities that make numbers difficult for the child to comprehend. 


rT 
LEaEr) 


Primary Number 
Cut-outs (No. 14) and 
Primary Number 


Symbols (No. 15) 


Primary Number Cut-Outs (No. 14) 

The No. 14 device is for use in developing the pupil's understanding of 
primary number concepts; for studying numbers; for developing and 
understanding the meaning of the processes of addition, multiplication, 
and division. This device includes the background board (Cohere-o- 
graph) $7.45 


Place Value Pockets (No. 11) 

Invaluable for teaching addition with and without carry- 
ing, subtraction with and without changes in tens and 
hundreds, multiplication with and without carrying and 
even and uneven division. $3.20 





maximum unobstructed vision anywhere in the classroom. 


There are more than thirty Winston Manipulative Devices, 
each designed to help present the basic facts, concepts and 
processes in elementary arithmetic. Write yournearest WINSTON 
office for your free copy of the helpful Manipulative Devices 
booklet. 











LOOKING AT NUMBERS 

A complete number readiness book for the latter part of the 
kindergarten or the beginning of the first grade. The pupil learns 
to read numbers one through ten, leading him up to the point 


where he is ready to write numbers. $.96 


_ HAPPY WAY TO NUMBERS CHARTS 
\= Ten large (14 x 22 inch) charts in full color, each featuring a num- 
ber from one to ten. An attractive addition to the classroom, these 
" charts offer an easy, happy way to learn the meaning of numbers. 


$5.60 


The John C. Winston Company 


Enlarged Fractional Parts (No. 8) 

For use in helping the pupil discover the meaning of 
common denominators, addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion and division of fractions. Includes Cohere-o-graph. 


$7.45 





Fraction Chart (No. 9) 
For discovering the decimal equivalents of common fractions. 
$5.95 


Primary Number Symbols (No. 15) 

The No. 15 device is particularly suitable to developing the pupil's ability 
to recognize a number group; discovering the significance of putting 
groups together as in addition and multiplication and in taking groups 
apart as in subtraction and division; developing a vocabulary of numbers; 
learning to identify easy common fractions and mixed numbers. Back- 
ground board not included. (Cohere-o-graph may be purchased sep- 
erately. $3.50). $3.95 


The Modernized Abacus (No. 6) 
For demonstrating the regrouping of num- 
$3.05 


J bers. 


Each of the manipulative devices are illustrated here with Winston's Easy-Vue Tripod Easel—the easel that guarantees 
$9.90 


NUMBER BOOKS for Kindergarten Learners 
by Mary Ambrose, Columbus, Ohio, Public Schools 


HAPPY WAY TO NUMBERS 

A 96-page pupil's book that helps the beginner learn to read, 
write and understand the numbers one to ten. Large 10 x 14 inch 
pages in gay colors. Pages are perforated to facilitate class use. Le 
More than 600,000 copies have been sold. $.88 . 


WINSTON Professional Books 
MAKING ARITHMETIC MEANINGFUL 
by Leo J. Brueckner and Foster E. Grossnickle 


America’s most widely used guide to effective teaching of ele- 
mentary arithmetic. Emphasis is on classroom procedures and 


$4.40 


techniques. 





DEVELOPING MATHEMATICAL UNDERSTANDINGS In the 


Upper Grades 


by Leo J. Brueckner, Foster E. Grossnickle and John Reckzeh a 


This new professional book offers new techniques and methods for 
more effective mathematics instruction at the junior and senior high 


school level. $4.80 





1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

Box 265, Marlboro, Mass. 

Blanche Building, Marianna, Flo. 

5641 Northwest Highway, Chicago 46, Ill. 
703 Browder Street, Dallas 1, Texas 


190 Waverly Dr., Pasadena 2, Calif 
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Use this demonstration to teach 


In a darkened classroom, hold up an 
ghted match so as many students as 


unl 


possible may see it. Then, light the 
match Its greater brightness when 


lighted makes the match much easier 
to set 

This simple demonstration illustrates 
the partnership between light and sight; 
t is one of a series you will find useful 
in teaching your classes “the facts of 
light"—facts that help your students 
learn how to better their study and work 
habits through using light to best ad- 


vantage 
You will find much more material of 
this kind in the program of supplemen- 


tary teaching aids, the “Story of Light 
and Sight,” offered by the Better Light 


better study habits 





Better Sight Bureau. Prepared after 
careful consultation with leaders in ele- 
mentary school teaching and the Na- 
tional Education Association, the Bu- 
reau's program is specially designed for 
Sth and 6th grades. Materials include a 
12-page Teacher's Guidebook and a 
32-page student's booklet filled with in- 
teresting for classroom and 
home use 


activities 


FREE AIDS. A complete classroom 
package sufficient for 40 pupils will be 
sent without charge to teachers in areas 
in which there is a Better Light Better 
Sight Bureau sponsor. (We will check 
our sponsor list for your area.) To get 
yours, fill in and mail the coupon today! 


Better Light Better Sight Bureau, [ '. G ~. 

P.O. Box 1647, Grand Central Station, New York 17, N.Y | j 

Please send me free “Story of Light and Sight” teaching aids ' ae. j 
lama grade T her Principal School Nurse [] Librarian | 
( lege Teacher [) College Student J] Other Rees) mee | | 
My Name (tvee on want) aoe ! } 

| 

School \/ l 
ao i 

, ; idd € ‘Ss " 
City County — i 
: Co. Serving S ! 








DON'T THROW IT AWAY! 


QQ KS - » « wee odds ‘n ends to moke 
) clever ond wseful items for sea 
ih J sencl group projects gifts ond 
it - scleable merchandise for bozoors 
NUS . Here s @ jem-pocked 40-poge 
ee | two-color monthly mogozine for 
# teachers and leaders on o limited 
\ r budget locking for fresh new 
| joeos Cherter subscription only 
lo 
\ .} $1.50 (10 issues). 
Introductory offer: 
our 25¢ copy only 
a weiteBETTY IBSEN 





IDEAS UNLIMITED 


5865 Lincoln Ave. * Chicago 45, Il. 








Free toWRITERS 


seeking o book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appreisal. Write Dept. I-8 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 


FOR 
EIGHTH GRADE 
COMMENCEMENT 
EXERCISES 
rates furnished 


Samples and rental 


on request 


THE C. E. WARD CO. 


NEW LONDON, OHIO 


yinators of the Red Cap and Gown 
for Eighth Grade Commencement 
und Gown Service for 
d Colleges 


ete Cor 





High Sch 


o's oO 








AROUND 1c WORLD “von.” ‘1798 


So. Pacific from $1698. Japan & Orient swe 
from $998. See more . . . spend less. FS J 
———_— = 
Furo 020-99 Doys fr.75Q np. 
Both adult and student trips. Off-season fours =f 
~_ 


eater value anywhere, 
Ask Your Travel Agent 


pt much lower rates. No g 
SITA beet | ne “4s Se Ave., New York 17 
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HELPING 


D STRUCTIVENESS illustrates again 

the basic principle that a given 
form 
by a wide 


of behavior may be caused 


variety of previous hap- 
penings 

Sometimes, especially with young 
j 


children, inadequate motor coordi- 


a child 
dents whi h are 
One 


very virtuous as she at- 


nation causes to have acci- 


alled destruc- 


second-grade 


mis 
tiveness child 
was feeling 
tempted to help her mother serve 
the dessert. She took two plates, 
but the table, she 
let one plate wobble and then fall 
to the floor. Mother's berating het 
for and then grabbing 


to rescue 


on her way to 


clumsiness 


the other plate resulted 


in the dropping and breaking of 
the second piatt 11SO Probably 
Mother: will wonder why the child 
later objects to helpi around 


the house and must be driven to 
A prel- 
course, would 


the child for 


do her share of the work 


erable reaction, of 


have been to praise 


desiring to be helpful and then to 
suggest that taking one plate at a 
time would be the safer procedure 
in the future. Cleaning up the 
debris together would strengthen 
the mother-c. .ughter bond 

A more common cause of behav- 
ior labeled destructive is the com- 
bination of natural curiosity and 
the complex mechanisms of toys, 


| ] } 
as the wind-up-and-watch 


suc h 


variety. In trying to satisfy his de- 
sire to know how a tov operates, a 
child may take apart something 


together 


that can’t be put again 
If the child understands that the 
toy is not to be taken apart, then 


sbehavior, rather than 
destructiveness. On deal 
with this problem is to provide the 


doing so is mi 
way to 
child with take-apart toys designed 
for manipulation by small and fre- 
quently awkward fingers. 

The matter of respect for prop- 
erty which should not be disturbed 


is an entirely different problem 
from that of destructiveness. Very 
briefly, a child will respect the 
property of other individuals and 


of the community to the extent to 
which his parents respect his per- 
sonal property and the property of 
others, including public 

A more difficult type of destruc- 
tiveness to handle, and one which 


property 


frequently calls for professional 
help, is that which results from 
violent, hostile impulses within the 
child. Insuch cases, punishme nt that 
the the 
child not only will be futile but will 


probably lead to more violent be- 


ignores conflicts within 


havior. If a youngster tends to de- 


... when Children 
are Destructive 


PARENTS 






PAUL L. HILL 


Psychologist, Public Schools 
Millburn, New Jersey 


stroy things with the apparent pur- 
pose of “getting even’ or trying to 
hurt someone indirectly, it would 
be wise first to give him a chance 
to talk about his feelings. This is 
unother instance of differentiating 
between how a child feels and what 
he does. The feeling must be ac- 
cepted “as is,” but behavior can be 
guided by punish- 
ments 

That whic h is rewarded will tend 
to be repeated Nearly 
accepts this general principle, but 


rewards and 


everyone 


there is a great deal of misunder- 
constitutes a 
about the 
destructiveness of their children to 
the extent to father 
went. He boasted that in the past 
his child had 


thousand dollars’ worth of damage 


about what 


reward. Few people bra 
’ 


which one 


yeal caused over a 
However, many people discuss the 
destructiveness of children in_ the 
children’s presence While they say 
they are horrified, the general fa- 
cial expression may indicate amuse- 
ment or tolerance of the behavior. 
The child reacts to the amused tol- 
erance as to a reward and aims to 
maintaining his reputa- 


child. 


tiveness which 


pl ase by 
tion as a destructive 

Sometimes destruc 
from hostile impulses pro- 
resses to vandal Then the hos- 
tility is directed toward an imper- 
“they” the 
community or any member who is 
for attack. Much delin- 
quent behavior is of | this 
Sometimes the need to break things 
is so strong in children that, under 
careful professional guidance, they 


results 
IsIl 
represe nted by 


sonal 


availablk 


sort 


are given opportunities to smash 
things. Children whose hostilities 
have reached the stage of vandal- 


ism should be referred to a profes- 
sional consultant. 

As with most forms of undesir- 
able behavior, the best treatment 
is prevention. For this 
teachers of the lower grades are in 
a favored position for working with 
They can spot incipient 
undesirable behavior and 


reason, 


parents 
forms ol 
suggest remedial approaches before 
a more extreme form of destruc- 
tiveness has been manifested. 


Eprrorran Norte: Dr. Hill invites 
your questions and comments. Send 
them to him in care of The Instructor 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.’ 
Enclose a stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope. 














Teachers Farn More 





-in CALIFORNIA! 
















e HIGHER INCOME 
e MORE SECURITY 


California needs 
teachers experi- 
enced or not. 
Experienced 
teachers often 
start from $5, 
up. Potential of 
$8,000. FREE in- 
formation about 
certification. 








CONDITIONS 


Individual attention 
KEM P No registration fee 
AGENCY Complete coverage 


Since 1909 





e MILDER CLIMATE 
e IDEAL TEACHING 





Dept. B, 681 Market St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 





JOIN THE 
MARCH or DIMES 
we 8 MH 


ART LESSONS 
ALL NEW FOR 1959. ALL CLASS ROOM TESTED. 


COMPLETE BOOK OF LESSONS 
FOR THE WINTER AND SPRING 


SEND NO MONEY 
IF SATISFIED YOU PAY ONLY S2.9B pr. 
FREE LETTERING FOLIO WITH EVERY BOOK. 
T. J. MeGUIRE 
362 WALKER ST., LOWELL, MASS. 











BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
CONSIDERED 





by cooperative 


ithors early 
iblication iz ribution 





y. national d 

t ks. All subjects wel 

Write or nd your MS directly 

GREENWICH BOOK PUSLISHERS 

Mr. Carson 489 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y¥ 







Attn. 








tate 





STADRI CO. 1-1, 6th Ave., Whitestone, N. ¥ 


How to be Recognized——-$1.98 
New Car Emblems tat 





Taxability of 


Sabbatical - 


Leave Pay 


JOSEPH ARKIN, C.P.A. 


PUBLIC school teacher on sab- 

batical leave for the purpose 
of rest and recuperation receives 
wages ata reduced rate. Are these 
wages subject to federal income 
taxes? 

This question was recently asked 
of the Internal Revenue Service, 
in a situation where the bylaws and 
regulations of a particular board of 
education provide that sabbatical 
leave for the restoration of health 
to teachers who 
meet certain conditions. Such a 
sabbatical leave is granted (when 
other requirements are met) upon 
the application the teacher, 
submission of a medical report by 
a physician, approval of the school 
medical director, and the approval 
of the associate superintendent in 
charge of personnel. A person on 
sabbatical leave for the restoration 
of health may 
prior to the expiration of the sab- 
batical leave, without the approval 
of the superintendent of schools, 
nor may she engage in any gainful 
for another 


may be granted 


of 


not resume duties, 


occupa.on or in study 


trade or profession 
Points Considered 


1. Under the provisions of sec- 
tion 105 (d) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code, wages, or payments in 
lieu of wages, received by an em- 
ployee pursuant to the provision of 
a wage continuation plan, for a 
period during which the employee 
is absent from work on account of 
personal injuries or sickness, are 
excludable from gross income, sub- 
ject to the following limitations 

1) the exclusion does not apply to 
the that the 
ceived exceed a weekly 
$100. (2) If the absence 
sickness (as distinguished from in- 
jury), the exclusion does not apply 
to amounts attributable to the first 
seven calendar days of the period 
of absence, unless the employee is 


amounts re- 
rate of 
is due to 


extent 


hospitalized on account of sickness 


for at least one day during the 
period of absence. 

2. A “wage continuation plan” 
is defined as an accident or health 
plan under which wages or pay- 
ments in lieu of wages, are paid 
to an employee for a period during 
which he is absent from work on 
account of personal injury or sick- 
ness, even though the plan also 
provides that wages may be paid 
to an employee who is absent from 
work for reasons other than a per- 
sonal injury or sickness. 

3. The Internal Revenue Code 
also provides that these exclusions 
apply only to amounts attributable 
to periods during which the teach- 
er would be at work, were it not 
for an injury or sickness, and that 
a teacher injured or be- 
comes sick during the summer or 
other vacation period when not 
expected to teach, is not entitled to 
any exclusion under section 105 
d). The period of absence from 
work shall commence the moment 
the person is first absent from 
work and shall end the moment 
the person first returns to work. 


who is 


The Ruling 


Under the provisions outlined, 
the Internal Revenue Service held 
that the bylaws and regulations of 
a board of education, in compli- 
with statute, authoriz- 
ing payments in lieu of wages to a 


ance State 
teacher on sabbatical leave for the 
restoration of health, do constitute 
a wage continuation plan. There- 
; 

the 


Sue h plan for pe rie d 


lve d u nde T 
during which 
the teacher is,in fact, incapacitated 


fore amounts rece 


on f 


account of personal injuries on 
be 
subject to other limi- 
105 (d the 
Code, providing such periods are 
not included within the normal 
summer, Christmas, Easter, or oth- 
See Revenue 
1958-11, 10 


sickness, maj excluded from 


oTO 
ETOSS 


income, 


tations of section of 


er vacation period 


Ruling 58-91, I.R.B 
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Harpo) 
| CAN READ 
Books 


the series which 


The Horn Book calls 
‘unusual in having 
dalehi hard-to-achieve, 
spontaneous, 
un-vocabularized 
writing on the 


beginning level.” 





First it was \ 


LITTLE BEAR 





/ 
/ By ELSE HOLMELUND : 
{ MINARIK, Pictures by | 
t Maurice Senpak.* The ; 
} prize of the year’s crop of | 
{ easy-to-read books ; 
\ —May Hitt Arsutunor, 7 
\ Elementary English.“Both } 
charming and practical ; 
A book we have been / 
waiting for.” f 
—The Instructor i 
/ 
ao? 
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> 
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i Now, there are two more— \ 
‘ 
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P “™ ol, + 
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i. ¢ 
Hig 


NO FIGHTING, 
NO BITING! 


By ELSE HOLMELUND MINARIK. 
Pictures Maurice SENDAK 
The gay adventures of two alliga 
tor children Imaginative and 


wholly childlike.” 





by 


eoaoeeae” 





DANNY AND 
THE DINOSAUR 








Speculating on Posterity 
Theima Ireland 





By SYD HOFF. Pictures by the a 
“A little boy and a social 
obliging museum dinosaur sper 
a wonderful day playing together 
around town 
\ adventure to beginning readers.’ / 
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PRIMARY SEATWORK 


100 ideas for worthwhile seatwork to put on 
blackboard. No advance preparation. $2.00. 630 
$. Mason, Ft. Collins, Colo. 
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We do not need to struggle to improve our minds today, 
For television takes its place in such an easy way. 
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FREE! This Beautiful BIG Illustrated The commentators analyze. Why think? There is no need. 


LEATHERCRAFT CATALOG @ 


Make Leather Purses, Belts, Billfoilds 
J. C. LARSON CO., 820 So. Tripp Ave 
Department 8315, Chicago 24, Illinois 










With picture books and digests, you don’t really have 


to read. 






Anthropology has shown us that the animals all lose 





Each | CAN READ Book 
costs $2.50 


Appendages and organs that they can no longer use. 


An Eye for Better Teaching ? 


“eye 


iis of Cink There is a thought occurs to me which causes me some 


Capitalize on every 
pupils by using 


wandering” time of your 
INSTRUCTOR poster and bulletin-board 
materials. Write for free Catalog of 
Teaching Aids. You'll find ideas to enliven 
many a classroom subject. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 


(library binding, $3.25) 
All are for ages 4-8 
HARPER & BROTHERS 


pain: 
Will our future generations be born without a brain? 
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Singer SCIENCE DISCOVERIES Grade 4 
Singer SCIENCE EXPERIMENTS Grade 5 
Singer SCIENCE PROBLEMS Grade 6 


COPYRIGHT 1959 


New science texts which bring to intermediate class- 
rooms the drama of the IGY and the romance of space 
exploration. An activity program with spiralling de- 
velopment of concepts and problem-solving approach. 


Practically every page of these new texts has some 
type of experiment or activity, making use of simple, 
easily available equipment. “Questions to Answer” and 
“Things to Do” at the end of every chapter strengthen 
the learning experience and frequently lead to the 
development of hobbies and extensive work outside 
the classroom 


A TEACHER'S GUIDE is provided for each text. 
This entirely new type of teaching manual is a hand- 
book in science. It includes reproductions of each 
page of the text with day-to-day lesson plans, a list of 
concepts to be developed, teaching suggestions, and a 
handy list of reference materials. Even a teacher with- 
out professional training in science can present a suc- 
cesstul daily program with the use of this Guide. 


For further information, please write to 


THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY, INC. 
249-259 W. Erie Blvd., Dept. 812, Syracuse 2, New York 
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Books for Children 


REVIEWED BY PHYLLIS FENNER 


Author and Reviewer of Children’s Books 


Are we going back to learning the 
alphabet, I wonder? There are many 
alphabet books this year. The simplest 
ones, and yet very effective ones, are 
int and Bee: An Alphabetical Story 
for Tiny Tots, and More Ant and Bee: 
inother Alphabetical Story for Tiny 
Tots. Both are by Angela Banner and 
are illustrated by Bryan Ward (Frank- 
lin Watts; $1.50 each). They are cute 
little 3” x 5” books, just the size a child 
loves to hold. There is a full-page illus- 
tration on one page with the word in 
large type on the other. At the end of 
the alphabet is a story using the words 
which the child has learned. These are 
designed to delight the very youngest 
children. 


Is there anything quite as appealing 
as a little rabbit? Children think that 
there isn’t and I'm inclined to agree. 
Small One, written and illustrated by 
Zhenya Gay (Viking Press; $2.00), is a 
story about a baby cottontail who be- 
haved himself very well indeed most 
of the time. But one morning he dis- 
obeyed his mother, ran away from his 
safe snug hideaway, and became lost 
and terribly frightened. When found, 
the little rabbit was punished; but, oh, 
how good it was to be safe once more! 
A very beautiful book illustrated with 
furry bunnies in brown and white that 
children will call by name. Ages 3-6. 


Grace Paull, well known for her pie- 
ture books as well as her pictures in 
other people’s books, has an unusually 
nice picture story, Freddy, the Curious 
Cat (Doubleday; $2.75). This big yel- 
low cat lived in a big yellow house. In 
the garden there was a deep hole. Who 
lived in it? Freddy wondered about 
that. One day he saw a strange crea- 
ture without eyes. It was a little mead- 
ow mole. The pictures are large and in 
bright colors. The text is easy to read. 
Ages 2-8. 


When February comes it is always 
troublesome to find material about 
George Washington for little children. 
So it is wonderful to have Hello, 
Ceorge Washington, written and illus- 
trated by Janice Holland ( Abingdon; 
$1.75). With simple text and colorful 
pictures, the high spots of Washington’s 
life are told from his birth to his re- 
tirement. Ages 4-9. 


Pony for Three, by C. W. Anderson 
(Macmillan; $2.50), is similar to A Pony 
for Linda in format, and as easy to 
read as Billy and Blaze. Three chil- 
dren get a pony that satisfies them all 
and carries them all. Brief text with 
the lovely lithographs of horses. Ages 
6-8. 


The Childrens Press is to be com- 
mended for its long list of books on 
the primary level about many subjects 
from animals to weeds. The True Book 
of Rocks and Minerals written by Illa 
Podendorf ($2.00), very attractive with 
colored illustrations and large type, will 
be used by beginners and by older chil- 
dren who have reading troubles. At the 
very end is a list of facts about rocks 
to remember. If you haven't a catalog 
of Childrens Press you should have one. 
Ages 7-9, 


Natalie Savage Carlson has again done 
an ingenious job in telling a story. 
The Family under the Bridge, with 
beautiful pictures by Garth William: 
(Harper & Brothers; $2.95), is laid in 
Paris in the late fall when the gypsies 
and the homeless are looking for places 
to spend the winter. Armand, a tramp, 
finds his old place under the bridge oc- 
cupied by three children. In spite of 
himself he becomes attached to them 
and before long he finds them a better 
home. Ages 7-10. 


A story that will be enjoyed by both 
boys and girls, and one excellent to 
read aloud, is Simba of the White 
Mane by Jocelyn Arundel, illustrated 
with very lovely black and white pic- 
tures by Wesley Dennis (Whittlesey 
House; $2.95). Little Toki, whose father 
has been in the Tanganyika Game De- 
partment, wanted to go on a safari so 
he stowed away in a truck belonging to 
an American. The natives were talking 
about the great lion with a white mane. 
Toki came face to face with him and 
determined to preserve him from the 
hunter. Toki is a real little boy, and 
the background sounds authentic. Ages 
8 and up. 


There is, as perhaps you have already 
heard, a new series called “Beginner 
Books.” A Big Ball of String, written 
and illustrated by Marion Holland 
(Random; $1.95), is one of these “I 
Can Read It Myself” books, using just 
212 words. The story will amuse chil- 
dren very much. A boy makes a ball 
of string from odd pieces he has found 
in various places, including the city 
dump. What would he do with a ball 
of string? Well, one day he had to stay 
in bed. Then the fun began. He found 
many ingenious uses for his string col- 
lection. The story is a rhymed one and 
the illustrations are wonderful too. 
Ages 6-10. 


See page 48 for addresses of publishers. 











Books 


for Teachers 


REVIEWED BY RUTH M. NORTHWAY 


Principal, Elementary School, Honeoye Falls, New York 


School Texts 


I hope that you are acquainted with 
the popular “Cowboy Sam _ Series.” 
These books never fail to arouse inter- 
est, for “cowboys” appeal to children of 
all levels. The latest additions, Cowboy 
Sam and Miss Lilly, preprimer; Cow- 
boy Sam and Dandy, primer; and the 
first reader, Cowboy Sam and Flop, all 
authored by Edna Walker Chandler 
(Benefie Press; $1.46, $1.40, $1.44, re- 
pectively), are larger in size than the 
others, and the illustrations are very 
colorful. Children love them, but we 
have also used these as basic books 
with older children who have had read- 
ing blocks. They respond instantly, be- 
cause the vocabulary level is very low. 
while the content interests children of 
all ages. As library books, they are so 
popular that we have found it hard to 
keep up with the demand. Do get ac- 
quainted with these latest books in the 
series. I'm sure you won't regret it. 


One of the needs of intermediate- 
grade teachers is to have authentic ma- 
terial which will acquaint children with 


what has happened in the past. These 
four tales, Willow Brook Farm, by 
Katherine P. Christ; Adventuring with 
Pioneers, by Mary Browning; Docas, 
an Indian of Santa Clara, by Genevra 
S. Sheddon; and White Squaw, the 
True Story of Jennie Wiley. by Arville 
Wheeler (D. C. Heath Co.; $2.60, $2.40, 
$2.40, $2.40 respectively), are the prod- 
uct of painstaking research on the part 
of the authors. This research material 
has been carefully edited and rewritten 
in narrative style, with lively, colorful il- 
lustrations which will help a child to 
picture events as they happened. At the 
same time, these stories will help chil- 
dren to acquire traditional reading skills 
and to enjoy doing it. 

Don't you agree that there is nothing 
quite so fascinating to children of all 
ages as stories about how girls and boys 
of other times and other places have 
lived and worked and played? To 
have authentic material which we can 
offer middle-grade children who have a 
“thirst” for the past is a wonderful 
opportunity. 


Professional Books 


Although designed particularly for 
the art specialist, Children and Their 
irt. Methods for the Elementary 
School, by Charles G. Gaitskill (Har- 
court, Brace & Co.; $8.75) suggests 
many classroom activities which teach- 
ers will find practical. For example, the 
chapter which discusses the arrangement 
and equipment of a classroom for art 
activities presents many usable ideas. 
Chapters discussing drawing and paint- 
ing, picture-making with paper, sculp- 
ture in wood, plaster of Paris, clay and 
wire contain suggestions for stimulating 
the children to create. The section 
devoted to monoprinting, stick and 
vegetable printing, and stenciling will 
open up new vistas. 

The book also presents the role of the 
teacher in group activities, of which 
constructing, puppetry, and = mural- 
making are typical. In addition, there 
is a chapter on art activities for the gift- 
ed child; another on relating art to the 
general school program and correlation 
with units; and another on displaying 
art and developing children’s apprecia- 
tion of art. As I browse through this 
book, I find myself growing profession- 
ally in ideas for teaching art. You, too, 
won't regret the time you may spend in 
getting acquainted with this excellent 


volume. 


The three R’s have been, are, and 
will probably always be the basic ele- 
ments in the elementary school pro- 
gram, and so it is well for the staff of 
each local school to have easily avail- 
able a collection of basic research in 
these fields. Research on the Three 
R’s. edited by C. W. Hunnicutt and 
William J. Iverson (Harper & Brothers; 


$6.00), devotes eight chapters to read- 
ing—the first R. In them are discussed 
how, why, and what we read, presenting 
a readability formula which will be new 
to many, and suggesting ways of reme- 
dying weaknesses in reading. The sec- 
ond R (handwriting, spelling, grammar, 
and composition) is discussed in chap- 
ters nine, ten, and eleven. The third R, 
involving the role of drill, and explor- 
ing the many aspects of methodology in 
arithmetic, collection. 
This volume places pertinent, authen- 


completes the 


tie material within reach of every class- 
room teacher, stimulating her to exam- 
ine procedures in the light of these 
findings. Is it on your professional 


bookshelf? 


How do you interpret audio-visual 
instruction? Are you one of those 
who thinks it synonymous with “ma- 
chines” which have electrical switches 
to be flipped and dials to be turned? 
If you are, Instructional Aids: How 
to Make and Use Them, by Leslie 
Nelson (Wm. C., $3.50), 
will help you to explore the less used 
media such as flannelboards, charts, 
models, field trips, bulletin 
boards, and other comparatively in- 
which have untold 


Brown Co.: 


graphs, 


expensive aids 
teaching possibilities and cost less than 
one projector. The projects described 
have been used successfully in the 
classroom; they are easy to construct 
and they cover most of the curricular 
areas of the elementary school. For 
some time, there has been a need for 
a handbook which would place at the 
teacher's finger tips a collection of 
helpful projects and which would be 
practical in any classroom. This is it! 


For handy reference, paste these reviews 
on 3” x 5” ecards and file alphabetically. 
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Arithmetic 


THE ROW-PETERSON 


ARITHMETIC PROGRAM 


SECOND EDITION 


Primer through Grade 8 


Stressing the understanding (the “why” ) of arithmetic, the Sec- 
ond Edition of the Row-Peterson Arithmetic Program meets the 
needs of all pupils. By means of a special study of groups it 
makes clear the meaning and uses of numbers and equips the 
pupil to think out arithmetic for himself. Among the distinctive 
features of the program are: 


Problem-solving activities that extend number thinking 
to everyday situations 


Specially prepared number stories that motivate and 
enrich understanding 


¢ A superior presentation of fractions 


¢ A logical and progressive development from making 
arrangements with objects (manipulation) to thinking 
arrangements without objects (generalizations) 


¢ Comprehensive Workbooks that offer developmental 
materials to achieve self-expression and self-reliance 
in problem-solving 


A planned testing program that diagnoses pupil needs 
and measures pupil progress 


Intensive and continuous drill, practice, and mainte- 
nance activities from grade to grade 


THE TEACHER’S EDITIONS 


aa 


easier to use than not to use “ 


The Teacher’s Editions contain many distinctive and conven- 
ient features. They provide specific suggestions and instruc- 
tions for each chapter to help the teacher gear teaching methods 
and demonstrations to the needs of each ability group. 

Each page of the basic text is shown in full size and color 
with answers to all problems and exercises. Also included are 
additional problems, practice materials, enrichment activities, 
and tests. 





Row, Peterson and Company EVANSTON, ILL. WHITE PLAINS, N.Y 
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LIQUID DUPLICATOR 
available in all subjects in Grades 1 to 9 


Catalogs printed 
especially for your grade. 


a 
Write for your free catalog now — 
be sure to state grade desired. 


@ READING READINESS 
@ KINDERGARTEN 

@ GRADE 1 

@ GRave 3 

@ GRADE 3 


@ GRADE 4 
@ GRADE $ 
@ GRADE 6 
@ JUNIOR HIGH 


The CONTINENTAL PRESS 


LADY JEAN 


sy George Bellows 


See front cover) 


Is available in the same beautiful 
colors as the original painting, size 
93," x 19” framed in 2” $10.00, 3” 
$12.75, unframed $3.00 


SCHWIND AND SON 
Box 457, Elyria, Ohio 


Place your order We sell 
hundreds of other reproductions 
for school decoration. VW rite for 
information. 


now. 











CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


505 Columbia Bidg., Spokane 4, Wash. 
SALARIES of TEACHERS are BEST in the WEST. For particu- 
lars about teaching opportunities in the FAR WEST, write at once. 
FREE registration—Mention The INSTRUCTOR 


Member-N.A.T.A. 


Cc. J. Cooil, Mgr. 





CLINTON 


Cc. R. COZZENS, Mer. 
Member—N.A.T.A Mth Year 


TEACHERS’ 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. 
70% South Fourth 





GUAM 
COME TEACH IN GUAM 


For information and application forms 
(Regular U.S. Air-Mail) 

MR. JOHN R. TRACE 
Director of Education 
Government of Guam 

Agana, Guam, M. 1 


write 











AGENCY 


Enroll now. 


Street Clinton, lowa 


TEACH IN CHICAGO 


SALARY SCHEDULE 
$4350 to $8350—in 13 Steps 


CREDIT FOR EXPERIENCE 

For Full Information Write 

BOARD OF EXAMINERS 

Room 242 
Chicago 1, Iilinois 


Here is your order blank for The HUMAN BODY. 


Kit. 


See advertisement on inside front cover. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING 


COMPANY, 


Please send me the Instructor Kit on The Human Body @ $15.00. 
Enclosed is $ 


Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges. 


Bill me, payable in 30 days. 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders 


Dansville, N.Y. 


IN 159 


, payment in full. 
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228 N. LaSalle Street 











ROSEMARY BEYMER 


Director of Art, Public Schools, 
Kansas City, Missouri 


ET’s pretend! Did you ever see 
a little girl dress up in grown 

people’s clothes and pretend to be 
a dignified lady? Maybe you have 
seen boys dress up too, as cowboys, 
firemen, or soldiers, and pretend to 
be grown-up persons. It is real fun 
to dress up and play the part of 
someone else. 

The picture on the cover of this 
magazine is a print of the painting 
Bellows of his little 
daughter, Jean, dressed up in 
clothes worn by ladies in the 1890's. 
He called this full-length portrait, 
“Lady Jean.” Jean does look like a 
real lady, standing very erect, calm, 
demure, ready to go to afternoon 
tea to meet other gracious ladies. 

Notice how her father painted 
the picture to make her look so. He 
painted the objects around her to 
give her a look of height, and made 
her more erect by using tall verti- 
cal The cupboard, the tall 
vase of flowers, the the 
piece of the chair, yes, and even 
the stripes of her dress make Jean 
seem taller and give her an appear- 
ance of “grown-upness.” The nar- 
row rectangular shape of the whole 
picture accents height. 

And the color is so beautiful. 
Look how George Bellows has re- 
peated colors to make the eye travel 
over the picture. The blues are re- 
peated in the shutter, the flower in 
her hat, the vase and the flowers, 
and the glass in the cupboard. Other 
blues are in her dress and in the 
rug. The artist has done the same 
thing with the reddish tones; no- 
tice how he has repeated the red in 
the cupboard, her purse, and the 
wood frame of the chair. Yellow 
tones have been repeated also. One 
might say that it is a color plan of 
reds, yellows, and blues. None of 
the colors are pure red, pure yel- 
low, or pure blue. The artist has 
painted grayed, light yellows; cool, 
dark and light blues, and rich reds, 
which make a harmonious setting 
for this portrait. 

It is very important to plan a 
picture so that lines, shapes, and 
colors repeat and consciously make 
the eye wander all over the picture 
—just looking and looking. Notice 
how the outline of the chair almost 
repeats the outline down the side 
of Jean. Notice, too, how the dark 
shadow from the back of the dress 
brings the eye down to the corner 
of the picture. Then it swings 
around the light color of the center 
of the rug and up the chair to the 
base of the window, across to Jean’s 


by George 


lines 
window, 


Painted by George Bellows 


face, down again, and then across, 
and so on. Artists call this fine 
planning of the line and masses of 
color in a picture, composition. 

Jean's father was the well-known 
American artist, George Bellows. 
He was born in 1882 and grew up 
in Columbus, Ohio. He was a vig- 
orous young man and a good ath- 
lete. It is said that he almost be- 
came a professional baseball player, 
but when he was twenty-two years 
old, a junior at college, he decided 
to become an artist. 

Young Bellows packed up a port- 
folio of his drawings and paintings, 
and, helped financially by his par- 
ents, left for New York City to 
study with the great teacher, 
Robert Henri, whom he admired 
very much. This wise teacher en- 
couraged him to paint the things 
that he knew best. Bellows, being 
the athlete that he was, produced 
many exciting, sincere paintings of 
prize fights, polo tennis 
matches, boys swimming, and other 
sports. In fact, his first great pic- 
ture, “Stag at Sharkey’s,” which 
made him famous overnight, was 
a scene from the boxing club near 
his studio. He was able, because of 
his knowledge of sports, to put into 
his pictures more than a mere re- 
porting of the scene. 

He painted furiously and worked 
hard, making extra money by play- 
ing professional baseball and bas- 
ketball on week ends. He was ca- 
pable of turning with ease from one 
subject to another, and painted 
many aspects of the American 
scene. Besides pictures of sports, 
he painted scenes of the Hudson 
River, of New York City, and later 
many pictures of his family. 

George Bellows was well liked by 
other artists. He did art 
teaching and was able to make his 
students think for themselves and 
develop the self-confidence that he 
himself always showed. He married 
and had two daughters, Anne and 
Jean. He pictured the girls in many 
of his paintings. In all his work he 
was able to portray a rich feeling 
for the things he knew best. George 
Bellows died suddenly in 1925 in 
his early He left many 
great paintings for all to enjoy. 

The portrait of Jean, dressed up, 
pretending, can give us ideas, too 
Why not try drawing or painting a 
picture of someone dressed in a cos- 
tume of another country, or of a 
character from a book, and try to 
the background ar- 
rangement and the use of colors? 
One can get a lot of help in picture 
making by studying good pictures 
such as “Lady Jean.” 
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The ordinary sponge (natural or synthetic) now 
takes its place among the preferred school art 
tools . . . Cut into various shapes and sizes, it 
forms an interesting and most practical applicator 
of colors. Student-made drawings and designs 
using the sponge method is faster and more 
fun to do. 


Class-produced posters, especially where several 
of the same kind are wanted, can be done with 
the aid of sponges. Merely cut and hand stamp 
the design part of the poster and letter in all copy 
material with crayons or chalk. 


A SPONGE IS EASIER TO CONTROL THAN A BRUSH 
Teachers tell us that ordinary stenciling done 
with a semi-damp sponge is most satisfactory be- 
cause it is so much easier and faster to do. Also, 
the uneven texture of the sponge gives an added 


texture effect which a brush will not do. 


Stencils are cut and prepared in exactly the same 


way as used with a stencil brush. 























Above is the paper stencil used to 
produce the interesting fish designs 
on the left. 
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Here is a new and happy discovery. Prang Powder Tempera Colors 
and Staley’s Sta-Flo Liquid Laundry Starch can be mixed together to 
produce a satisfactory art color medium. It is not only very econom- 
ical to use but is also very versatile in that it is adaptable to just 


about every art paint need. 


the easiest ways to use 


this amazing color mix is to 
pour Staleys Sta-Flo Starch 


in a 


shallow container and 


then mix in Prang Powder 


Tempe 
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UT POTATO 


SECTION CUT 
FROM STAIR TREAD 


ra until it reaches a 
paste-like con 
sistency Use di 
rectly on paper 
in the usual 
manner 


JT ERASERS 


or DRY 


Another method is to dip the 
sponge in Staley’s Sta-Flo Starch 
first and then back into the dry 
Prang Powder Tempera Color 
Work directly to paper in a semi 
dry state. A simulated oil paint 
ing effect can be obtained in 
this way 


ADDITIONAL COPIES OF THIS INSTRUCTION FOLDER CAN BE HAD BY WRITING TO 


EDUCATIONAL The American Crayon Company 
DEPARTMENT | sandusky 
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GAMES int 


Elementary School 


MYRTLE MERRITT 


Assistant Professor of Physical 
Education, State University Teachers 
College, Geneseo, New York 


RHYTHMS—Grades K-2 


Now is an excellent time to evaluate the rhythmic abilities of each 
child. Basic are started in kindergarten 
should be well developed by the end of second gerade. These skills in- 
clude walk, run, jump, hop, skip, slide, gallop, and leap. Practice is 
essential if these skills are to be learned 

The skills may first be practiced without any accompaniment. A drum 
beat, hand clap, piano, records, or some other form of accompaniment 
may be used later. Allowing children to experiment and create patterns 
with each step is helpful. For example, with the walk, one might ask 
such questions as: “How slowly can you walk?” “How fast?” “How small 
a step can you take?” “ How large a step?” “In what directions can you 
’ This type of experimentation may be 
After steps are learned, the class 


locomotor movements which 


move?” “How tall can you be 
used for each of the fundamental steps 
may experiment with combinations such as walk, walk, jump. 
Occasionally teachers have expressed concern because children cannot 
perform the basic locomotor movements so essential in preparing for folk 
dances, social dancing, and so on. One of the most difficult steps seems 
to be the skip. Since children mature at 
some will not learn to skip until second grade. In assisting the pupils, 
be certain that thei the skill is correct. Going through the 
action slowly with them should be helpful 
Hop—One foot is held in the air and the body is lifted by springing 
on the foot which bears the weight 
together, both 


varying rates, it is possible that 


analysis of 


Jump—Both feet are feet leave the floor and hit the 
floor simultaneously 

Skip—Step on one foot and hop on the same foot. The hop takes half 
the time value of the step. Continue, alternating feet. 

Gallop Check to see that one foot leads with a leap and the ozvher 
foot is brought up to, but not ahead of, the first foot. The start- 
ing foot continues to lead 

Slide—The action is the same as for the gallop except that the move- 
ment is sideways. 

When the fundamentals have 
the combinations which represent 
they may start with the schottische 
count for each movement of step, step, hop. 
might be used as follows 

1. Children clap rhythm. Clap three counts, hold on fourth count. 

2. Stamp one foot three times and hold on fourth count. 

3. Stamp alternate feet three times and hold. 

4. Walk three steps and hold. 

5. Walk three steps and hop. Right, left, right, hop 
right foot), left, right, left, hop. 

Many interesting dance patterns may be created, 


learned. 


been mastered, children may try some of 
dance steps. In third and fourth grades, 
rhis step is done to 4/4 music, one 
A teaching progression 


hop is on the 


once this step is 


BLUEBIRD THROUGH MY WINDOW—sSrades K-3 


TUNE: “Go In and Out the Window” 

SONG: 1. Bluebird, bluebird, through my window, 
Bluebird, bluebird, through my window, 
Bluebird, bluebird, through my window— 
Oh, Johnny, aren’t you tired? 


2. ‘Take a little girl (boy) and tap her (him) on the shoulder, 
Take a little girl (boy) and tap her (him) on the shoulder, 
Take a little girl (boy) and tap her (him) on the shoulder. 


Oh, Johnny, aren't you tired? 
FORMATION: Single circle, hands joined and raised to form windows 
DIRECTIONS: One boy is selected to be the bluebird. As the first verse 
is sung, the bluebird skips around the circle, going in and out the win- 
dows. At the start of the second verse, the bluebird taps a girl on the 
shoulder, takes her by the hand, and both weave in and out. The boy's 
first name may be substituted for “Johnny.” When the dance is repeated, 
the girl chooses a boy, and he in turn selects a girl. For 
player “tapped on the shoulder” may call the name of a different bird 


Variety, ea h 


as they are ready to repeat the song. 


























Appealing content 
and good poems. 

Aids for teachers 
readers 


A plan for readiness 


A full testing program 


Sales Offices: New York || 
Dallas | 





Superior in every way 


GINN BASIC 


REVISED 


With good stories full of action, humor, suspense, and surprise, 


With manuals, workbooks, charts, card sets, records, enrichment 
everything to help the teacher. 


With a sound program that provides readiness at every level. 


Revised primary enrichment readers and a new enrichment reader— 
Ranches and Rainbows (2nd-grade level) - ready. 


Complete materials also available for grades 4-8. 


Home Office: Boston GINN AND COMPANY 


mal 


READERS 


Grades 1-3 


Atlanta 3 
Toronto 7 


Chicago 6 
Pale Alto 








Use this demonstration to 


make science meaningful 


to junior high students 





Place a wheel-patterned cardboard disc 
on a phonograph turntable which oper- 
ates at slow speeds. 

Under low illumination, as seen in the 
photo above, left, the wheel seems to go 
fast. 

When the illumination is increased, the 
wheel seems to slow down even though 
the turntable’s speed is unchanged. (See 
photo above, right.) 

This illusion occurs because the in- 
creased light permits the eye to see faster 
and receive more images each second. 

Dramatic demonstrations like this pre- 
sent science in terms your students read- 
ily understand. 

To this end, the Better Light Better 
Sight Bureau offers a program of suppie- 
mentary teaching materials, “Living with 
Light,” specifically designed to teach “the 
facts of light” to 7th, 8th and 9th grade 
general science classes. 

Based on the National Education Asso- 
ciation handbook, “Teaching About Light 
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and Sight,” and approved by NSTA evalu- 
ators, this study project explores areas 
not usually covered in standard texts. Its 
use requires Only nominal preparation 
FREE AIDS. A complete “classroom 
package” sufficient for 40 pupils will be 
sent to teachers without charge in areas 
where there is a Better Light Better Sight 
Bureau sponsor. (We wili check our spon- 
sor list for your area.) Fill in and mail the 
coupon today. 


[cee iteeetiestianetinetiaetionetiensttendiamstianeiontieedianeitnediondient 


| Better Light Better Sight Bureau, Dep. S | 
| P.O. Box 1647, Grand Central Sta., N.Y. 17, N.Y | 
| Piease send me free “Living with Light" teach- | 
ing aids. I am a: —— grade Science Teacher 

| Oo - | 
| TYPE OR PRINT | 
| My Name = = | 
| School Saeed | 
| School Address — | 
| City - | 
! County Siale 

; Electric Co. Serving School 


1959 





we Instructor 


Joins N EKA 


as sponsor of 


E'vE announced it before— 

but it's still news, and evi- 
dently very good news to many of 
yur readers. Already a large num- 
ber have sent in coupons, some of 
them showing interest in several 
different tours. There is no objec- 
tion to putting an X in more than 
one box, but it would be well to 
express a preference if you have 
one—even though mailing the cou- 
pon obligates you in no way. 

Previously, only one Vacation 
Ranch has been mentioned. Now 
we are able to offer a choice, as 
you will see—two quite different 
types of ranch, each enjoyable. 

The folder which you will receive 
from us contains some general in- 
formation as well as condensed in- 
formation on all the tours. It ex- 
plains, for example, how academic 
credit may be secured. However, if 
you wish more details, or if there 
are points you are uncertain about, 
you can write to the Division of 
Travel Service, National Education 
Association, at the address given 
on the folder, mentioning that you 
had received a general folder from 
THe Instructor. 

Perhaps we should point out 
again that persons in the field of 
education, whether active or re- 
tired, are eligible for tour mem- 
bership. if space is available, a 
friend or member of the immediate 
family of a participating tour mem- 
ber may join the group; but mem- 
bership is limited to adults except 
in the case of the Vacation Ranches. 


New England and 
Canadian Maritime Provinces 


lly think of New 


[TEACHERS wu 


| ind as an area in which they 

many sum- 

d mine of material for 

their classes and a treasure chest 

I cl | pleasure 

I tou naturally there art 

ons, but this one includes 

umber of historical 
| ind unforeet 

The tou | nclud 1 jaunt 
to Canada which the spe 
ial chart f thre provinces 
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New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and 


Qu t will be explored This 1s 
mn experience which increases un- 
ders ding of Canada and Cana- 
ad r< na rouses spec al adm ra- 
t I c olks who wrest 
lihood from a rugged region 

LD Jul August 2 


General European Tour 


Ir’s all verv well to “see America 
first” if 4 in. But you certainly 
can’t see all of America. And if an 


European trip 


will not want 


te c 
H s a planned tour of Brit- 
nd the Continent that will 
1 free to enjoy every mo- 
it—the leisurel steamship vov 
icross the Atlantic from Mon- 
bus tou { nine coun 
tries, and the speedy return home 
air. You are relieved of all the 


responsibilities and uncertainties of 
1 individually arranged trip. 
Dates are July 7—August 18. 


Alaska Regional Study 

Tour leadership by the Executive 
Secretary of the Alaska Education 
Association and 
session at the University of Alaska 


week-long post 


make this a true “study”’—vet one 


1 dull moment. And there 


| ntyv ol s ht-seeing besides 
Once Alaska seemed almost as 
remot is th North Pole. Now 
the territory’s newly 
tatus as our 49th stat 
hav mbined to make it hardly 


than Washington or 
© n. And t it remains distinc- 
It draws te ich- 


the gold seekers, 
but 1 i ts that INSTRUCTOR 
read home will enrich 
their scl nd communities. 
D \ t 2—25 


Washington-- 
United Nations Seminar 





| I I a special i 
summe! hool than a_ tour 
Stull, it does permit one to become 

I tter a iainted with the na- 


ipital than would be pos- 
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New England and Canadian Maritime Provinces 


General European Tour 
Alaska Regional Study 
Washington--United Nations Seminar 


Vacation Ranches 


educational tours 


sible on an ordinary trip. And if 
the optional sixth week, at the 
United Nations, is taken, the scene 
moves to New York City, always 
a glamorous metropolis to visitors 

The objectives—to learn what 
makes the national government 
tick, and click and to discover 


what the UN 


the world—are serious ones, but 


s accomplishing 


pleasant recreational events are 
interspersed in the program. Thx 
seminar organization brings every- 
one into the discussions 

Dates: July 13—August 14 or 21 


j é 


ith 


es 2 2. 


Massachusetts D ment of Co 





Vacation Ranches 


A RANCH vacation educati 


ynal? Try 
it and see! Here are two pos 
sibilities. Lost Valley Ranch in 
the Colorado Rockies near Sedalia 
is both a dude ranch and an oper- 
ating ranch. White Tail Ranch in 
Montana makes a specialty of 
day pack trips, after three days of 
preparation 

Dates: Lost Valley—one or mor 
weeks, June 10—July 8; White Tail 

10-day periods in late July and 
early August 


One relives thrilling events in American history on board 
the U.S. Frigate "Constitution" at the Boston Navy Yard. 


Travel Editor, The Instructor 
Dansville, N.Y. 


General European Tour 

Alaska Regional Study 

Vacation Ranches 

Name (Miss, Mrs., Mr.) 
Street or R.D. 


P.O. and Zone 


Lost Valley; 


IN 159 


am interested in the NEA-INSTRUCTOR Educational Tours. | have 
checked, below, the tour that | would like to take next summer, if 
possible. Please send me full details. | understand that this request 
does not obligate me in any way. 


New England and Canadian Maritime Provinces 


Washington-United Nations Seminar 


White Tail 


State 














Tool-Subject Devices 





PREPRIMARY 
READING READINESS 


Use holiday toys to stimulate 
reading readiness. If the chil-= 
dren have not already brought 
toys from home, suggest that each 
bring one. Then prepare class 
Stories about them, using about 
four children and their toys each 
day until the entire class has 
been mentioned. 





GRADE 2 
SPELLING 


Cut out pictures of common ani- 
mals, birds, or simple objects 
like a barn, a house, a tree, and 
a cap. Mount the pictures on the 
bulletin board and number each. 
In free time, children can have 
added spelling practice by num- 
bering their papers and writing 
labels for the pictures. 





GRADE 4 
LANGUAGE 


\I 


Use this game for language drill. 
Before giving the drill question, 
call on a child and have him bid 
on the question. If he thinks 

he may know the answer, he can 

bid as much as five. If he thinks 
he may not be able to answer he 
may bid only one or two. If he 
answers correctly, he gets the 
number of points he bid. If not, 
his bid is subtracted from his 
score. Sister M. Sylvester 








GRADE 6 
ARITHMETIC 


For a quick drill in writing 
large numbers, have children 
write a list of several single 
numbers—5, 4, 7, and So on, on 
their papers, one under the oth- 
er. Then tell the class to turn 
them into whatever number you 
say. For instance, "Turn the 
first number into five thousand,” 
"Make 4 into four hundred mil- 
lion," or "Make 8 into eighty 
thousand." Marguerite Lodge 











GRADE 1 
HANDWRITING 


Combine reading comprehension and 
handwriting practice someday. 

Put on the chalkboard four or 
five questions about a story in 
the readers. Word the questions 
so that the answer to each is the 
name of a story character, giving 
children practice in writing 

both capital and small letters 
and in deciding when to use each. 








GRADE 3 
LANGUAGE 








When studying words of several syllables, use this 
time to promote some dictionary practice. Have 
children, using the dictionary, find and write 15 
three-syllable words. While they will not need to 
be able to spell them, they should know the meanings 
of all words selected. After practice in three 
Syllables, some of the more more able children can 
look for four-, five-, and perhaps even a few six- 
Syllable words. Sister M. Sylvester 





GRADE 5 
READING 









er erred 
ee we OH 
re MAN 


Create your own device for in- 


creasing reading speed. Divide 
four or five stories into rela- 
tively even sections and show 
them a section at a time in the 
opaque projector. Gradually in- 
crease the speed as you show 
them. Test for comprehension 
afterward. Use new stories rath- 


er than passages from the read- 
ers. Some of the material 


Shouid be factual. 


GRADES 7-8 
HANDWRITING 


The practice of children's writing thank-you notes 


for Christmas gifts is all too rare, and by now 
it is high time that they begin. Use your first 
writing classes in the new year to stimulate writings 


thank-you notes for Christmas gifts. Encourage thi 
children to bring notepaper or make their own. |} 
grading, let them choose the best letter for your 
inspection. 
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ELEMENTARY - 
SCIENCE a 


SCIENCE EDUCATION 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
ITHACA, NEW YORK 


Nou ahinal 





- 
Se e@Qeaeana ae eae ae eS 


FOR PRIMARY SCIENTISTS Bird Nests 


r ounc children learn that most birds 


, , ird nests are for birds, | 
migrate south in the fall. They also Bird nests are for birds, but only 


show nail prints, but cat tracks do not. 
in summer. In winter, many ani- 


; . Cats have claws, of course, but they 
learn that some animals such as chip- - , . wg . 


munks and woodchucks hibernate. Most shade fee ‘ood 

f th , th } th ° } cat walks Dogs. foxes, squirrels most y use bird ne sts tor storing food, 
mm rm r ; 2 : . ‘ : 

- wie ” - - ewe \ vo ° mammals. in fact show their nails and for their own nests. Encourage 

hibernate just seem to vanish. Yet in 


are withdrawn into sheaths when the mals visit old nests. Mice trequent- 


when they walk. the children to bring in some cat- 


winter a variety of animals can still be hivde’ nests (they are coarser nests 
. a4 . . j 
seen and studied. 00 of twigs, leaves, and grape bark 


4 
ww 0°.% or similar nests. Let them disas- 
a) semble the nests on a newspaper 
Squirrel tracks are similar to rab- spread on the floor to see what sorts 
bit tracks except they are smaller and of animal traces they can find. 


| racks their front feet are placed side by side. Mouse droppings, gnawed cherry 
Mouse tracks are still smaller. but pits, fly pupae, beetle wings, and 


similar to squirrels’. Mice with long many other bits of animal evidence 





Tracks are a good tool for learning tails, such as the deer mouse, drag may be found. (See photo below. 
about local animals. To begin with, their tails in the snow. The short-tailed 
youngsters can play various games meadow mouse does not. 
such as “hide and track” to develop With your classes, explore the 
their ability to interpret marks in the grounds of the school on the morning 
snow. Tracks themselves are best after after a “packy” snowfall. How many 
a calm night when the temperature 1s different kinds of marks can the chil- 
about 30 -35° F. The snow packs well dren find in the snow? Can your chil- 
and footprints are clear. Examine with dren tell dog tracks from cat tracks? 
your children some rabbit tracks in Can they tell which are tracks of front 
the snow near school. Even in urban feet, and which are tracks of hind feet? 
areas you can often find rabbit tracks Does an animal ever put its hind feet 
in well shrubbed places. Can you tell into the tracks Continued on page 59, 


which wavy the rabbit was going? A 
rabbit puts its front feet down, and 


then swings the back feet past the P] 

front feet. As a result, the hind feet ad t Ga 

land ahead of the front feet except n Ss 
when the rabbit is sitting or hopping 


Children can hunt for plant galls 


ae _ of all kinds. Some galls that can 
o Oo be collected are the goldenrod ball 

— > Front . 
Back gall that contains a flv larva: the 


Feet Feet 
goldenrod elliptical gall that con- 


slowly. Let the children imitate a rab- 
bit hopping and they will not forget 
the kind of track a rabbit makes. 

Ask a child to bring his dog to 


school, or let the class observe a neigh- 


tains a moth caterpillar (or its 
pupa ) ; the bramble gall that con- 
tains the larvae and pupae of many 
wasps (none Continued on page 59) 
borhood dog making tracks in new A goldenrod ball gall 
looks like a swelling. 

Inside is the larva 

of a “peacock fly." 


snow or soft snow. Are its walking 
tracks like its running tracks? In what 
ways are they different? Dog tracks 
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UNIOR scientists can do much to learn the secrets 
of animals in winter. Observing birds at feeders, 


looking for tracks, catching small rodents, are some 


of 


the ways to study the winter habits of animals. 


Bird Feeders 


Since food is a critical item in winter, many 


animals will come to bits of food placed at 


Birds, for example, can _ be 


available places. 
lured to a feeder. There, their coloration, struc- 
ture, and feeding habits can be studied 

One of the 


foot-long piece ol tree 


, , . 
easiest suet Iceders to make 1s a 


limb with holes bored 


in it to hold the suet The holes she uld be 
about in diameter, and can be bored from 
side to side through the piece of wood. Bor 
several, fill the holes with suet, and hang the 
feeder from a nearby tree limb. Before long, 
chickadees, woodpeckers, and nuthatches should 
be coming to it. When they do, examine as 
carefully as you and your pupils can the man- 
ner in which they cling to the feeder, the shape 
of their bills, the color pattern (look for red 
on the male downy woodpecker’s head, for ex- 
ample), and the order and time of arrival at 


the feeder. Are birds, like us, creatures of habit? 





A suet-filled stick can be made by 
drilling holes through a limb and at- 
taching a hook and eye for hanging. 


























Screen Bottom 
ms 
This simple bird feeder is easy to con- 


struct. Use screen for the bottom to 
drain rain and snow from the feed. 





























Shelf Bracket 


A more elaborate feeder can be made from 
scrap lumber, a piece of window screen, and a 
Nail together the 
wood so as to make a roofed platform like that 
in the sketch 
screen to hold the feed, attach a block that can 
the 


post, either metal or wood 


Cover the bottom with window 


be fastened to the post, and set feeder 


near a ¢ lump of bushes or some trees. Many dif- 


ferent books in your school library will give 


detailed instructions for an elaborate feeder. 
Once the feeder is established, stock it with 


“scratch feed” obtainable at any feed store, 
and with sunflower seeds. These two items will 
support most winter birds. To them may be 


added peanut butter in (Continued on page 59 


Plant Galls 


Plant galls of many kinds can be col- 
lected and placed in separate cages for 
observation. If several of each kind are 
collected, some can be opened at various 
times throughout the winter and early 
rand a record kept of the stage of 


the parasite inside 


sprin 
An effective cage for 
these and for cocoons can be made from 
and a piece of window 


a coffee can 


screen 16” long and as high as you wish 
the cage to be. Roll the screen so that it 
just slips inside the coffee can. Sew the 
seam with thread or wire and cover with 


lid. To the 


branch, 


the hane cage 
from hole 


through the top and bottom, run a wire 


coffee-can 

a tree punch a 
through the two holes, bend it at the bot- 
tom so it won't pull out, and make a 
hook at the top Now you can do experi- 
ments with the galls to see whether such 
factors as moisture and temperature af- 
fect the emergence time of the parasites. 
Some veal science might be the outcome 


of such simple activities with plant galls. 


"Mousetrap Line” 


Many junior scientists wish they could “run 
a trap line,” but they do not live where large 
fur bearers are abundant. Much can be learned 
of winter rodents and insectivores, however, by 
running a “mousetrap line.” Ask willing youn 
sters to purchase a few mousetraps (those with 


wooden treadles are best) and set them at in- 
tervals of 100 feet o1 


the bases of trees or stumps or brush piles, along 


so in wooded areas neat 


foundations of buildings such as barns, ware- 
houses, or even old masonry walls, or wherevet 
a small rodent might seek protection. Bait the 
traps with a tiny piece of a mixture of peanut 
just fill the 

the children to ex- 


Ask 
| 


before coming to school 


and oatmeal enough to 


the treadle 


butter 

hole in 
amine the traps dai/) 
and bring to school whatever is caught in them 
Catching mice in such a trapline may be a serv- 
ice to the community, an opportunity to see a 
Cuntinued on pa 9 


cross-section of small 


Pellets 


Once the teeth, fur, and some of the majo: 


bones of small mammals have been examined 


and identified, ask the children to cooperate in 


looking for owl and hawk pellets These are the 
regurgitated remains of food eaten by thes 
birds. They resemble an animal dropping, and 


inch Ss long They Tia\ he 


d habitually 


are from one to three 


found under a tree in which the bi: 


roosts, o1 in a barn where an owl lives. A loc 
ornithologist may assist you in securing som 
pellets. 

When you have collected a few, take on 
apart in front of the children. Kee p a record of 
the animal remains that can be identified in th 
pelle t. Can vou find Continued on f 





— 


Ne 
/ 





When an owl pellet was taken apart, it contained 
the bones and fur of several meadow mice. Can 
you identify a skull and bones of two lower jaws? 
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ym An Experience with 


the Gifted in a 


’ lv of 7) 
of tik nm the il t fted 
ci iret Lhey v Dee a d, 
react catego! d sortes u 
t t aie Ta ec l sub- 
all of the t ( 
hich psychology, education, 
nd well intentioned human be- 
t all tvpes are ipable 
As a result, many conscientious 
teachers who are trying to do the 
best for the gifted pupils in then 
classes hav ome to feel that 
they are not dou em Bu 
nat mo can they do? Theories 
nd e! lizations | very 
littl What teachers really need 
Krk ! ‘ ther teachers ure 
Insp yid learners in thei 
classes suc I 1L1OT may 
open up untr ed area ior new 
te ichers ind Or il I rs We 
have elected to start the ball roll- 


ing by reporting on one experi- 


ment which was carried on suc- 
cessfully in a first-grade om 
No one will iSSUI nat nat 


] } 
worked well in one situation will 


automatically hit th 


other teacher or class. We're too 
sophisticated about the personal 
the regio! il, and the financi il ad- 
justments which are needed in ed- 
ucauional pl tices to think we 
can adopt without adapting. Nor 
is it necessary to go into great detail regarding 
the intricacies of a particular situation Here are 
the mayor in redients Here's what we did 
Want to try our methods? There’s no guaran- 
te of course, but vour brighter children may 
profit, eve! though the outcome for you and 
for them is far removed from where we started 


Raw Materials 


(Ou experiment was ¢ irried out In a first 
vrad | t clud dada roup ol br nt six-year- 
olds. All first raders (even though the run the 

amut of interest and abilities from three- to 
eight-year-olds, more or less) have a consuming 

t est in t rown bodies and how the unc- 
tor Because of their curiosity im ination, 
ind powers of abstract reasoning, Our s1 all 

roup of bri ht children was uided into the 
heme of “How We See and Hea The rest 
of the class chose areas like the skeletor SKIN; 
postu care of the eyes, ears, or nose d the 
feet. Tt more intricate thinking I was 
needed for interpreting what is behind ir sight 
and hearing provided a challenge that the aver- 
age and below-average children dismiss« rather 


qui kly. 
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aa Regular First Grade 


Teacher's Objectives 


cher’s objectives included 


tea apprecia- 
the 


tion of body and its parts as a machine, 
screening by the children themselves regarding 
their own sight and hearing, ] 


and the acceptance 
} 


of the limitations we not just sight and 


all have 
} 


hearing handicaps Numerous additional ob- 


evolved, and the children added many 


facets not originally in the mind of the teacher. 
Ar the many specific concepts that de- 
\ were the importance of eves and ears, 
empathy for the blind and deaf, the relation- 
ship of hear ind understanding, blind and 
deat chil I { ilar « lassrooms, the sound 
barrier, and various distinctions between the 


1 
eyes of animals and humans. 


Materials and Activities 


Some of the activities in which one or more of 
this selected group participated were: eye and 
hearing tests, use of the whisper techniques, 

itoldin one ol both eyes blinkers the 
ari spread test (“How far out of the side of 
your eye can you see?” They tried ear plugs, 


and demonstrated 


and 


and balance, 
the 


values involved in lip reading 


related hearin 


own satisfaction difficulties 


to thei 


They actually soundproofed part of the class- 


th scrap materials from a local lumber- 


yard, and recorded the intensity of sound in the 
and 


This activity 


‘treated” “untreated” parts of the room. 


followed visits to a nearby record 


store, a recording studio, a television station, 


and speech booths in the school. 
Other materi 


als and ideas for activities soon 


began flooding into the classroom. Uses made 


of the various materials listed are no doubt ap- 
following items were loaned by the 
children, their parents, the teacher, and com- 


munity “participants” for the duration of the 


t: ear phones; balloons and air pumps; 
tin cans with connecting wires and string; rub- 


4} 


bands of differing thicknesses; drums of 
varying depths, circumferences, and materials; 
wall charts and drawings of eye and ear parts; 
papier-maché models of eye and ear parts (also 
kinds: 


types of hearing aids; collections of “feel” items; 


plastet veglasses of varying various 


demonstrator segments of musical instruments 


from local music stores; audiometer, tuning fork; 
light other 


inimal whistles 


meter: cameras; dog and 


for threshold-of-sound demon- 


pl ism 


microscope, microphone; telescope, 


telephone; magnifying glasses of varying in- 


tensity; charts and devices for  self-testing 
sight and he aring: camera construction (sugges- 
tions from McCall’s Golden Make-It Book, a 
Simon and Schuster publication) ; trips, obser- 
vations, resource persons, films, and books which 
relate to them, their bodies, and their reactions. 

It would have been difficult (and no effort 
was made) to restrict the materials and equip- 


ment used in this part of the unit to a small 
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segment of the class, for in a short while the 


enthusiasm of the gifted began to rub off on 
other children. The latter, despite their more 
limited capacities, gained numerous under- 
standings within those capacities, thus indicating 


one of the values of keeping gifted children in 


he re ular classroom 
Resource Persons 
Just as a list of materials and activities could 
not be planned in advance, so a list of people 


who would come in to clarify and enrich under- 
standings was not made in advance. Those who 
did come included a local ophthalmologist, an 
audiologist from a nearby clinic (who vividly 
related speech and hearing), the school nurse, 
a blind person, a person with partial vision cor- 
rected by glasses, a deaf person, one with par- 
tial hearing loss, professors from college biology 
and physics classes, a civil defense representa- 
tive who talked on sound detection, and one 
from the state health department. Their expla- 
nations were on a plane high enough to satisfy 
the brightest child in class, and sometimes sim- 
ple enough so that every child could understand 
Organizations, such as the National Society for 
the Prevention of Blindness and the American 


Foundation for the Blind, sent consultants 


Rese.rce Books 


Tremendous growth took place in the chil- 
dren’s reading as evidenced by the spongelike 
manner in which they soaked up books and 

They and _ their 
j 


found an abundance of reading materials, just 


other publications. teache 


a few of which are listed below: 


Bauer and others: Seven or So (Scott Fores- 
man), pp. 140-142. 
Bauer and others: From Eigcht to Nine (Scott 


Foresman), pp. 24-32, 166-168. 
Charters and others: Health Secrets (Macmil- 
lan), pp. 77-86. 
Hallock and others: Health and Safety for You 
, pp. 126-129. 
Jones and others: Easy Ste ps 
, ch. 4. 
Jones and others: 
Laidlaw > Pp. 
O’Keefe and Maxwell: How We 
ton), pp 66-67, 145-161. 
Podendorf: The True Book of Sounds We Hear 
Childrens Press). 
Schneider 
W orks 


Ginn 
to Health (Laid- 
law 
My Second Book 


37-39 


Health 
Grow (Wins- 


Schneider: How 
Sec 


Your 


+t and 5. 


B. rd) 


and 
Scott), Part 2, 


Thurber: “Exploring Science” Allyn and 
Bacon 

Zim: Our Senses and How They Work and 
What’s Inside of Me (Morrow 
Other sources the children found valuable 


were the new encyclopedic anthology from 
Spencer Press, “Our Wonderful World,” some 
books in Braille and books for “tired” eyes, and 
Benjamin Elkin’s book, The Loudest Noise in 
the World ( Viking). 4 


Continued on page 42 











Calico Finds 


the Answer 





ANITA SCHMIDT 


cam was the loneliest cat in the 
world. She didn’t have a mother or 
a father or a brother. She lived alone far 
out in the country. 

Calico had a nice house and plenty of 
good food to eat. But each day she grew 
lonelier and lonelier, until one morning 
she said, ““There must be a cure for lone- 
liness. I will go to town and find it.” 

So Calico got her hat and coat, hung 
a sign on the door that said “not at 
home,” and left. 

She had walked only a short way 
when she saw a friendly dog resting 
under a tree. 

“Hello,” said the friendly dog. “Where 
are you going?” 

“I’m going to town to find a cure for loneliness,” 
Calico replied. 

A arm “Well, hurry back,” said the friendly dog. “Ill 
wait for you.” 

So off Calico went toward town to find a cure for 


> ] ‘li ‘SS. 
Clo cker Sp an iel oor bend in the road she saw a friendly rabbit 


hopping around in circles. 

“Hello,” said the friendly rabbit. “Where are you 
going?” 

“I’m going to town to find a cure for loneliness,” 
answered Calico. 

“Well, hurry back,” said the friendly rabbit. “I'll 
wait for you.” 


LEE PRIESTLEY 


pounr's mother called from the foot of the stairs. “Tommy! 
Tommy Carson, get up this minute! You'll be late for break- 
fast.” 

Tommy burrowed deeper into his pillow. Tommy didn’t like to 
hurry. And how he hated to get up in the morning! 

Tick-Tock came running up the stairs. Tick-Tock was Tommy’s 
new dog. He got his name because Tommy’s little sister Vicki said 
he was a “clocker spaniel” and because Father said Tick-Tock 


And once again Calico continued on her way to 
town. She passed a field and saw a friendly goat 
having a midmorning snack. 

“Hello,” said the friendly goat. “Where are you 
going?” 

“I’m going to town to find a cure for loneliness.” 
replied Calico. 

“Well, hurry back,” said the friendly goat. “I'll 
wait for you.” 

But when Calico reached the black shiny road 
You'll be late for that led to town, she suddenly stopped. “I’ve found 
what I wanted!” she exclaimed happily. “I won't 
have to go to town after all!” 

And with that she turned around and ran as fast 
as she could all the way home. — (Continued on pa 


would grow up to be a watch dog. 

When Tick-Tock barked, Tommy opened one eye. He saw a 
little brown dog with long ears and fringed paws. Tick-Tock’s 
eyes danced and his tail wagged until it was a blur. But Tommy 
burrowed back into his pillow. 

Vicki came to the door. “Hurry, Tommy! 
school.” 

Tommy opened the other eye. He saw a little girl with blue 
eyes and brown pigtails wearing a starchy pink dress. But Tom- 
my burrowed back into his pillow. 

“Go away,” ordered Tommy. “I wish I didn’t have to get up at 
all!” 

Vicki stared at him with round eyes. Imagine not wanting to get . - 
out of bed! When the world was so full of fun and fine things! 

Father heard what Tommy said as he came in, “Out of that bed, 


boy! You shouldn’t give your mother so much trouble. Why don't 
you want to get up?” (Continued on page 62) 
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nce there was a king who was very lonely and very bored. He was a 

little king, and he lived in a big castle. No one had time to talk to 
him, and there was nothing for him to do. So one morning when things 
were especially bad, the king decided to run away. 


, He had gone into the garden to visit with the Palace Gardener. But 
the Gardener was busy transplanting delphiniums into the nasturtium 
: beds and nasturtiums into the chrysanthemum beds. He had no time to 


visit. 


° Then the little king had gone to the Revenue Room to visit with the 
ve Chancellor of the Exchequer. But the Chancellor was busy adding up 
the palace payroll.-~ + 


The king had even been to the Palace kitchen to visit with the Cook. 

But Cook was too busy stirring the dinner. 
by Sh Solace Os It was then that the king resolved to run away from the palace. ‘Tn’ 
tat lty Simon bet,” he said to himself, “they won't even miss me.” 

Cook was so busy stirring the dinner that the little king decided not 
to ask her to-pack-him_a-lunch, He just_made himself a peanut-butter 
sandwich. 

All the time the king was tying his peanut-butter sandwich and his 
pajamas in his polka-dot kerchief, he was hoping (Continued on page 48) 


STOR FOR GRADES TWO AND THREE 


Happy Birthday sis s0 


‘irthday to me, happy birthday to me,” Charles Edward sang “Okay, one for him.” Mrs. Merryweather slid another fat ginger- 


as he marched down Main Street toward Roseville Grade bread man in the sack. 
oday and he was looking forward to “Today the shower of cards is for me.” Charles Edward didn’t need 
raders would give him. to explain what the shower of cards was Mrs. Merryweather knew just 


rs room had a birthday, all the about everything that happened at Roseville Grade School. 


while Miss Harper played “So today is your lay? I guess that makes us sort of twins,” 
marched around the Mrs. Merryweather laughed out loud. “This is my birthday too!” 
K irds. “You ll be watching LO! the mailman today,” Charles Edward said. 
rner, instead of crossing and “He'll be bringing you a lot of cards too, I suppose.” 
nto the Happy Day Bake Shop. He “No,” Mrs. Merryweather shook her head. “I haven’t had a birthday 
to buy a gingerbread man from card in years and years. You see I haven't any children or sisters or 
the owner of the shop. He would put it brothers. No one remembers my birthday any more.” 
x and eat it for dessert. What a lonesome sort of birthday! Charles Edward thought about 
yp door, Charles Edward took a deep breath. “Mmmm,” Mrs. Merryweather right up to the time that the last bell rang, and 
in the world smelled as good as this little pink afterwards, too! “If I hadn't spent my nickel I could buy her some- 
thing,’ he thought. There was no one to sing “Happy Birthday” to Mrs. 


( harl S Edw ul ‘ Mi M rryvwt athe popped out Merryweathe r eithe: ( hark Ss Edward shook his head There ought to 
be some way to make his friend’s birthday happy. She was always doing 


nice things for him and the other children. What could he do for her? 


ace 
i 


smiled brightly eather had white hair, 

gold-rimmed gla , and the biggest, snowiest white 

whole town. “What will it be for vou?” she asked It wasn't until the colored paper and the crayons and the paste and 

ad man, please.” Charles Edward handed her his money. the scissors had been passed out, and the children were working on 

yweather slipped a plump gingerbread man into a pink and their birthday cards for him, that the idea hit Charles Edward. He 
and then she asked Charles Edward, “Is the new boy still knew how to make Mrs. Merryweather’s birthday happy. 

mpy lunches?” He waved his hand in the air, and Miss Harper turned her pretty 

' Edward nodded soberly. “His father’s sick, and I red head and smiled at him. “What is it you want, Charles Edward?” 


ike or cookies.” the teacher asked. (Continued on page 43) 
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Tapping Sticks 

Rhythm sticks can be used to tap the rhythm 
of a song or the rhythm of the words. They 
can also be more interesting if played on other 
pieces of wood or metal, such as desk tops, 
chair backs, chair legs, lunch containers, and 
so on. The "Tapping Sticks" song (right) pro- 
vides opportunity for sticks to be played in the 
usual manner, on the chair back and seat, high 
in the air, low on the floor or chair legs, and 
finally in the usual manner but very slowly. 


Partner Sticks 

Give each child only one rhythm stick and let 
him choose a partner. Practice tapping each 
other's sticks—then show each child how to 
turn around in a circle until he once again 
faces his partner. Sing the first eight measures 
of the song below and see if they can follow 
the words to get their directions. Assign one 
partner to hold his stick high and in a horizon- 
tal position (use both hands}. Ask the other 
partner to tap his stick against the “high” 
stick. Now reverse positions so that the stick 
is held low. The other partner now taps it. Now 
ask each to turn again in a circle. Sing the next 
eight measures and then repeat and ask the 
children to follow and do what the words say. 


oe 


Tune: Dance from Hansel! and Grete! by Humperdinck 















ce 
eas-y ascan be, Tap 







Part - ner, tap your stick with me; __ It’s as 





tap tap, you can learn; Round and round and round we turn, 








oe 
will hold my stick up high; You can tap it. if you try. 


downlow I hold mystick While you tap it click click click. 





e 


Tap tap tap, you can learn; Round and round and round we turn. 


Tap tap tap, you can learn; Round and reund and round we turn. 











Tap them high, now tap 





Tune: “Alphabet Song” by Mozart 





Tap tap tap the sticks all play, Tap tap tap- ping just this way— 


On the back tap one, two, three; On the seat like this, you see. 





J 
them low, Now let’s tap them ver -y slow. 





Words by SARAH H. PROCTOR 
Rhythm Activities by ELVA S$. DANIELS 
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wa 


} 


rOCACG 


ls of the hut sai 


hat his han I 
| 


ieaked 


white cloth and black rubber: 


two shoes tap out sweet 
ym his hammock. 
ped his head 


after swinging high and 


Pa was working on a rubber 


a ] oO under h 


trail as he sk pped alon 


Uncle Ping and M 


MASON 


DOROTHY DILL 


-,ENNY couldn’t remember when he’d ever 
DD been so complet ly miserable. It wasn’t 

the measles, although goodness knows they 
feel bad enough, what with the 
that 


he worst of it was the time and the 


tad made him 
ever and light hurting his eyes and all 
stuff. No, t 
place he had picked to have them. 
Aunt Angie,” he called. “Are you busy?” 
His aunt’s cheerful face appeared almost in- 


} 


stantly around the door. “Just on my way with 


for you. What else would you like?’ 


a face. “Nothing. Not a thing 


this ey nog 
Denny made 
tastes good 
He reluctantls accepted the eggnog, and its 
felt wood in 


down his throat 


oldness shppu 

te of eve! When it was gone, he put 
lass aside with a sigh 

I just can’t see why this had to happen the 

very first time I’ve ever visited you,” he com- 

“Of all the bum luck.” 

Denny,” his 


plained 
I’m sorry too, aunt soothed 
But at least you had two days before you got 


Si¢ — 


t ove! the side of 
d W hite-man 


d a little 
Timbo’s 


ior COORKITI 


before. He 
west before 
the belly 


nan shoes 


up with a string of 
arrying them out 
them up he said, 


rades you tor an 


| up a 
y at spider webs that 
ntinued or pa tJ) 


“Tust long enough to find out how much fun 


I could have had here,” 
Long enough to plan some picnics on the 


Denny said woefully. 


d 
sianad an 
, 
| 


Jud and some swimming parties with the kids 
aw nuts! What a 


i d a canoe camping trip with Uncle 
] 
that live around here, and 
way to spt nda vacation!” 
Aunt Angie shook her head sympathetically. 
Shall we play a game of checkers?” she asked. 
Denny didn’t hear her. “And now that I'll 
soon be okay again, it’s time to go home,” he 
mourned. “And—oh, I’m Aunt Angie. 
Sure I'd like to play checkers, and thanks.” 
Chey played nine games of checkers. Denny 
won five, and Aunt Angie that 
time Denny had black and red spots before his 


sorry, 


won four. By 
eyes, and never wanted to see a checker again. 
So when Aunt Angie suggested a game the next 
ifternoon, he told her politely that he thought 
he needed a nap. 

That was why he was lying staring at the 
ceiling when out of the corner of his eye he saw 


a slight movement at the window. 
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Mirandy 


“Hi, Denny!” said a squeaky voice. “Whatcha 
doing there in bed?” 

Denny’s mouth flew open, and his eyes grew 
wide. There at the corner of the window, wav- 
ing his arms and bobbing his head, was a queet! 
little figure. Denny stared, trying to get a good 
look at it against the light. Its head looked flat 
and was shaped—yes, Denny was sure of it—like 
a pingpong paddle. Its nose looked like a cork, 
and its popeyes were screwed-on spools. The 
hair was as white as—yes, it was cotton. And 
an old jar rubber made a smile so jolly that 
Denny’s heart lifted, and he smiled right back 

“Well, 'm—I’m lying here having measles,” 
he gulped. “Who—who are you?” 

One small arm waved. “Me?” the voice said 
“Just call me Uncle Ping. I’ve come to visit ye 
Tell me—if I had ten cents in one pocket and 
eight cents in another pocket, what would | 
have?” 

“Eighteen cents!’ shouted Denny. 
chortled 
(Continued on page 44 


“No. Somebody else’s pants on,” 


Uncle Ping. “Har, har!” 











N UPPER-GRADE $TORY 


H.™ the Arab orphan boy, leaned against 
the stone wall of the house Mr. Adams, 


engineer, had just left. He 
rising behind the 
and smaller and 


the American 
watched the spiral of dust 
engineer's car grow smaller 
finally disappear as the auto went down the dis- 
tant road. Mr. Adams was gone and Hakim 
would never see him again. 

At the thought, the boy pressed his head 
against the wall and swallowed hard. He had 
never felt more alone. All winter he had 
worked for Mr. Adams—shining his shoes, 
brushing his clothes, running errands—and he’d 


had a happy time. Now it was ended and Hz ikim 


felt as if he could never be happy again 
He stepped cautiously into the hall of the 
now vacant house. He wanted one more look 


before the landlord chased him out. Al- 
around 


inside 
ready the man was pulling the furnitur 


inside Mr. Adams’ room, gettin idy for 
a new tenant. Hakim gazed at the closed door 
wistfully, then shook his head. There was no 


use to go in. 

He shuffled back to the 
across it was still fastened back 
as it had been during the loading of Mr. Adams’ 

Hakim’s foot knocked against a hard ob- 
ject hidden in the folds touching the floor. He 
pushed back the cloth and his face lit with 


small portable type- 


The striped 


entry. 


curtain hanging 


tonishment. Mr. Adams’ 
writer lay there, left behind and 
Hakim could think only of one thing. He must 
take the typewriter to Mr. Adams 
Hadn't he always looked after Mr 
measuring sticks, his 
all the things 
every day? The typewriter was important. He 


lorgotten 


Adams’ 
ac kets, his water bottle, 


his employer used and needed 


must run after the car and deliver it 
Clasping it tightly against him, Hakim ran 
down the bumpy road. He had not run far 


realized that the engineer’s car was 
Adams would not 


when he 
miles away even now. Mr. 
learn of his loss until he unpacked, a hundred 
miles distant. 


Hakimy 


Errand 


by Lois Allen 


What was Hakim to do? He was sure his em- 
ployer could not come back for the typewriter. 
A hundred miles was a long, long distance in 
this land of poor roads and besides, Mr. Adams 
had left for a new government job near the 
Persian Gulf and would not return. 

Hakim did not realize that Mr. Adams could 
telegraph to his old office and have 
look for his typewriter and ship it to him in the 
next car that was driven to Larsa. Hakim did 
not know such things. All he could understand 
was that his employer had lost his 
typewriter and that Hakim, his errand boy, who 
looked after his things, should get it back to him 


somecone 


valuable 


somehow. 

A band of ragged street boys rushed out of a 
narrow side street. Their bright eyes spied the 
typewriter. They circled around Hakim. 

“What you got there? Where’d you get that?” 
they yelled. 

One of them nudged his arm. “I'll show you 
where to sell it and we'll split the money,” he 
whispered. 

“It belongs to my master, the American en- 
Hakim said, keeping his arms wrapped 
“T am taking it 
“Get out of 


gineer,” 
securely around the typewriter. 
to him.” Then he added daringly, 
my way. My master is waiting.” 

Hakim held his breath, wondering if the boys 
knew that Mr. Adams had already left. 

The boys made faces but they stepped aside 
and let Hakim go free. As he walked rapidly 
down the street he pulled the folds of his bur- 
noose up to cover the typewriter so that no one 
else could sec it. 

He hurried to the outskirts of Haditha to the 
stable of an old farmer. Hakim had worked for 
the farmer before he had worked for the en- 
gineer and he had slept in the farmer’s stable. 


~ 
: 






A few keepsakes were still in the loft, buried 
He knew there was a sack big 
There were also 


under the hay. 
enough to hold the typewriter. 
a pair of sandals, a goatskin, and an-old ragged 
burnoose. He dug them out and then sat down 
to think. 

His final wages were in his pocket, plus a 
good-by present of money from Mr. Adams 
Hakim counted it over, wondering if it would 
pay his fare down river to Larsa. Once a week 
a caravan came through, carrying dates and 
olives. He had seen the laden camels stop at the 
town wells to be watered. They traveled slowly 
and the trip was long and hot. If he went with 
the caravan he would have to walk most of the 
way and stop at villages off the main road while 
still more animals and products were added to 
the caravan. 

Hakim did not trust the drivers. They might 
not take good care of the typewriter. Besides 
that, the dust of the road would rise in clouds 
under the feet of the camels. It would sift in- 
side the typewriter and ruin it. Hakim must 
not join the caravan. 

There was a bus that made the trip once in 
two weeks but Hakim knew the cost was fai 
more than the money in his hand. What was 
he to do to get Mr. Adams’ typewriter safely 
back into his possession ? 

There was one othe r resource—the Euphrate Ss 
down which small boats and rafts were 
ulf region. Would a boat ride cost 
too much? Or Suddenly 
Hakim smiled. He knew what to do. He counted 
his money again and nodded. Yes, there was 


River, 
poled to the 4 
maybe a raft ride? 


enough, but he would have to find out how. 
He put the typewriter into the sack and 
buried it with the other things under the hay. 


The goatskin he kept. 


(Continued on page 44) 
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’ ant 
ici \ 


' 


me spe ial treat. 


‘r to warm your 


ite a brood; 


o help grind 
vn, you can 


» please any bird 
and pumpkin seed 


i meet their need, 


currants, and cracked corn 


orsaken or left forlor 


and bits of or 


ice morsels good for you.” 


ianked the gray bird and 


» meet 


irth house down the street. 


FLORENCE EDICK SULLIVAN 


THE CARPENTER 
ty Poem 


ying to be. 
ost carefully. 
one, two, three, 


front; widen dis- 


two and three.) 


Put my pencil where the mark should be, 


is . 
lake ’ nary pene mari 


iin the vise just right; 
ind turn the clamp so 
riate motions. 
h my sandpaper strong and 
rist. R / with othe? hand.) 
, rub, rub wherever it’s rough. 
nail, here’s my hammer. 
naginary items.) 
oes straight 


hammer? 


finn! 


paintbrush.) 


(Pretend t 
See what | made 


(Children name articles and colors 


I KNEW WHO YOU WERE 


3ut I was afraid 
I couldn’t catch up 
for I can’t hop fast 


I saw your tracks 

but I didn’t see vou 
and I wondered where 
you were— as you do 


I kept as still 


as still could be 


of course I could walk 

on top of the snow 

but there wasn’t for I was on snowshoes 
single stir. too 


yu must But in the deep woods 


ne straight home’ I could have been lost 


wanted to follow so I really didn’t 


there 


quite dare 


I'd like to know And besides 


what you do vou hadn’t invited me, 


how you live little white snowshoe 


ant 


and where. hare. 
ESTELLE DELANO CLIFTOD 


ENCORE! 


In bright winter sunlight, I walk the woods 

And a blue jay is calling as I go. 

The wind whisks along, and the shaggy pines 
Are shrugging down gusts of yesterday’s snow. 


During that storm, snow whispered and feli 

In a whirling white blur, all fresh and new. 

But lovelier still is the shimmering flight 

Of secondhand snow with the sun shining through! 
LEE AVERY 


THE PASSO-GO-WARY 


A very odd bird is the passo-go-wary, 
He slightly resembles the big cassowary. 
He isn't an ostrich, an emu, or rhea; 
He isn’t a moa; but when an idea 
Pops into John’s head, he just has to draw it. 
And this is the creature as Master John saw it. 
With feathers and wattles, and two tails behind it, 
Now where did it come from? Where shall we find it? 
In jungles? In forests? In well-hidden places? 
Or high in the air in the out-of-way spaces? 
No! Up in John’s mind is a small secret attic. 
If you try to tune in, you will get only static.) 
But that is the home of the passo-go-wary 
Which slightly resembles the big cassowary. 
—FLORENCE EAKMAN 


WINTER WORRIES 


Oh, lucky, lucky, lucky me! 

I’m lucky as a child can be. 

When winter winds my ears would harm, 

My fuzzy earmuffs keep them warm. 

When ice and snow take little nips, 

Warm mittens cover finger tips. 

My cozy coat keeps out the breeze, 

My corduroys protect my knees. 

But, up to now, no clothes are sold 

To keep my nose from getting cold! 
—JANE W. KROWS 


MONTH AFTER MONTH 


In January, early or late, 
When there is ice I like to skate. 
In February, if I can, 
I like to make a big snow man. 
In March there are some days just right 
With winds that help me fly my kite. 
In April there are April showers 
And puddles where I play for hours. 
In May we have a special day 
To hang May baskets, bright and gay. 
In June, the children laugh and shout, 
And I do, too, for school is out. 
In July comes a celebration 
Honoring the birthday of our nation. 
In August, the outdoors is fun; 
We play and swim ‘neath the blazing sun. 
In September, I am glad to go 
Back to school with friends I know. 
In October comes Halloween 
With the scariest things you’ve ever seen. 
November has Thanksgiving Day 
When we hold a feast and pray. 
In December come Christmas cheer 
And the last day of the year. 
Each month is fun. You may have guessed: 
I can’t decide which one is best. 
—RUTH DANA PEDERSEN 


SAFETY TIPS 


When you do your dishes 

Or bake your pies and bread— 

Be sure to close the cupboard doors 
Or you may bump your head! 


“Oh, Polly, put the kettles on!” 
3ut turn the handles in, 

For if you hit them they may spill 
And the mess will be a sin. 


To carry matches in the car, 
Or on a camping trip, 

Take them in a metal box— 
A no-fire safety tip! 


Wastebaskets are for papers 

And lint and dirt and trash. 

Be sure you dunk the lighted match 
And dampen ash-tray ash. 


In dishpan and in cupboard drawers 
Give sharp knives special care. 

Wall holders are the place to keep 
Them safe for longer wear. 


Don’t park your skates on cellar steps 
Or toys upon the stairs. 
You could fall down and break your 
bones 
In ones or threes or pairs. 
—GLADYS I. HAMILTON 


JEANETTE SAHLEIN 
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Try a Melodrama in January 
i Sielr” Ge 
mLIPPERY SAM 


MARY ANN MARGER 








oeY had black hair, dancing eyes, and an 
J ebullient laugh. One day, during a discus- 
sion of how we express our emotions, he was 
chosen to walk as if he were happy. In little 
leaps, this irrepressible ten-year-old made _ his 
way across the front of the room, pausing now 
and then to chuckle at a supposedly private joke, 
his eyes flashing, to the delight of his classmates. 
As he sat down, I said to myself, “What a perfect 
villain for an old-time melodramatic play!” 

It took me a few minutes to realize it, but 
Joey had, unwittingly, solved a problem of mine 

what to do for our annual class assembly pro- 
gram. It had been scheduled for two weeks after 
Christmas, a time when no unit of work was 
ready to be tied up and no holiday was close 
enough to feature. A melodrama, however, could 
take place at any time of year, and would be a 
learning experience itself. Moreover, with all its 
ham acting, it would add humor and fun to the 
year’s assembly programs affording a change 
from the patriotic Columbus Day and Thanks- 
giving Day programs, and the religious quality 
of the Christmas pageant. As I glanced around 
my room, I quickly cast the hero, a tall, clean- 
cut boy, and the heroine, an attractive girl with 
a high-pitched voice. 

But then came my biggest problem. A quick 
thumbing through of the available books on chil- 
dren’s plays revealed no melodrama. If we were 
going to have one, I would have to write it my- 
self. I thought of what I knew about this dra- 
matic form. The typical 19th-century melodrama 
had a stock plot: the villain takes something 
from the heroine, the hero vows to rescue it, 
and the chase is on. In the end, the hero saves 
the day. Everybody lives happily ever after, ex- 
cept, of course, the villain 

This was simple enough except for the chase. 
I felt that a variety of scenes with simple set- 
tings, alternating on the full stage and before 
the curtain while the full stage scene was being 
changed, would be the best way to give the feel- 
ing of pursuit. In each scene, the hero should be 
just about to catch the villain when he some how 
would be thwarted. I asked the children for sug- 
gestions as to how the hero might be detained. 

The children had many ideas. One youngster, 
for example, suggested that the hero might stop 
to get his hair cut (perfectly proper for our 
meticulously clean hero), and another added 
that he might be further sidetracked by listening 
to the barber harmonize with three others as a 
barbershop quartet (and what would be more 
natural in melodrama?). 

I took my suggestions home and went to work. 
Soon the play was finished. The children, who 
by then had learned about the melodrama, were 
encouraged to overact, to express their feelings 
as much as thev wanted to Thev looked forward 
to practices with amazing enthusiasm. 

Despite the fact that this play was written 
around a specific group of children, I feel that 
it is completely adaptable for use with any 
group. Teachers who may not wish to write a 
play, but who would like the fun that something 
of this type affords, may be interested in our play 
script. Notes on costumes are at the end. 


CHARACTERS 


cHorus—Optional. May give the Pro- 
logue and Epilogue. 
HEROINE—Patricia. 
HERO George. 
VILLAIN—-Slippery Sam the Sneak. 
BARBERS—-Four. 
cusToOMERS— Three. 
CASEY STRAWBERRY BLONDE 
OLD MAN CHARITY WORKERS 
OLD LADY tony—A fruit vender. 
POLICEMAN 
ATTENDANT—Operator of a Cool Custard 
stand. 
SETTING 
Time.—The year 1890. 
Place.—Somewhere in the U.S. 


Scene I 


cHorus (walks across the stage 
before closed curtain 
A little play will now unfold 
About a hero, brave and bold, 
And of the villain he'll pursue 
To teach a lesson good and true. 

Chorus exits. ) 
Heroine enters before closed 


curtain, left, with handful of toy 
money in bills, neatly tied. ) 

HEROINE—At last Mother and I 
have enough money to pay off the 
mortgage to our farm! Now the 
farm can be completely ours! 

VILLAIN (enters from right, carry- 
ing*a water pistol) —Stick ’em up! 

HEROINE Help! (Lifts 
hands, letting money drop.) 


scréams 


VILLAIN (moves in, picks up mon- 
ey, laughs, and starts to leave; just 
before he exits, he turns to audi- 
ence I guess I fooled her! This 
here’s nothing but a water pistol! 
He fires water into audience, 
laughs, exits left 

HEROINE ( putting hands down and 
clenching her fists) —Well! 

HERO (enters from right, says to 
audience I thought I heard a 
scream. (Jo Patricia.) Ah, there 
you are, Patricia. Are you all right? 

Heroine—Yes, George, but that 
horrible old—Slippery Sam 

HERO—Slippery Sam the Sneak? 

Heroine— Yes! He stole the money 
that we had been saving to pay to1 
our farm! 

HERO—What a dastardly deed! 

HEROINE (wees Yes, and now 
we'll have to move out! 

HERO—Oh, no, you won't! Fear 
not, fair damsel, I shall pursue this 


villain and save your savings! 


HEROINE—Oh, you’re so brave! 

HERO §=(modestly)—Thank you. 
But I haven’t a minute to spare, or 
Slippery Sam will get too far away. 
I must be off! ( Exits left.) 

HEROINE (calling after him) 
Good luck, my hero! (She exits, 
right.) 


Scene 2 


(This scene takes place on the 
full stage. At rise, Barbers stand in 
row across left half of stage. Each 
Barber has a chair before him. Over 
each chair is a hair cloth Three 
Customers enter, left, and take first 
three chairs. Barbers fasten hair 
cloths around them. First Barber, 
farthest right, has no customer. 
Villain enters, right, and crosses. At 
center stage, he stops. 

First BARBER—TI say, sir, you need a 
haircut. 

vittain—Who, me? 

FIRST BARBER—Yes, sir. You can’t 
expect to look well groomed if your 
hair needs cutting. 

viitain—Well, I’m so bad on the 
inside | might as well look bad on 
the outside. (Laughs a_ villain’s 
laugh.) Besides, I’m in a hurry. 

He exits, left.) 

(Hero enters, right 

FIRST BARBER—I say, sir, you need 
a haircut. 

HERO—Who, me? 

FIRST BARBER—Yes, sir. You can’t 
expect to look well groomed if your 
hair needs cutting 

HERO—By all means, then, cut my 
hair. (He slides over to seat, and 
is about to sit down I’m so good 
on the inside, I might as well look 
good on the outside. (He sits. First 
Barber begins to comb Hero’s hat 
He TO looks around, counts Barhe rs 
One—two—three—four. Say, are you 
a barbershop quartet? 

FIRST BARBER—QOF Course, We are 

SECOND BARBER—After all, 

THIRD BARBER— What's a barbershop 

FOURTH BARBER—-W ithout a quartet? 

HERO— Then let’s hear you sing! 

Barbers sing “The Band Played 
On.” As they sing it for the second 
time, Casey and Strawberry Blonde 
enter from right and waltz. They 
finish and exit right 

FiRsT BARBER—I have finished now, 
sir. (Continued on page 42) 
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Sled rid-ingis funto do. Please come fora ride, 


will you? We'll slip and slide as down we ride. We'll 
oo ial 


runand we will race Allo-verthe slip-persy place. 


{ like to laugh, Ho! Ho! Ho! Ho! [stand in the fluff-y snow. lL 


sing all day, Tra-la-la-la-la-la-lay Ina snow-man sort of way. 


MARJORIE RICHARDS 


Put on your skates and a- way fet’s go! It's not hard to skate, you know. 








Slide your feet a - cross the ice. Ice skat-ingis rath - er nice, 


es 


[am a snow - plow trudg-inga-long, Work - ing and plow - ing, sing - ing a song. My back is bro - ken from heav - y 


Clean - ing the snow from all of the roads. But I would - n't trade my job with an - y-one. think to plow the snow is fun. 
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Let’s go out in the snow—Oh! Oh! Oh! Let's go out inthe snow. fll chase you. Then you chase me! 
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It’s such fun As you willsee. When we go out in the snow—Oh! Oh! Oh! When we go out in the snow. 








THESE songs can be sung for fun and to inte- 


grate with various winter experiences, discus- 


































arately, they can combine them into an activity 
sequence which could be used to entertain an- 
other group of children or an adult audience. 

Ideas for order and connecting links will occur 
to you and to your children. Here is an example 
of what can be done. 

The teacher or a child who is the Leader may 
say: Today we are going to pretend that we are 
playing in the snow. Let's put on our snow suits. 
Zip them up. Don't forget hats and mittens. Are 
you all set? Then let's go. 

(The other children pretend to put on snow 
suits, and so forth, as directed. Then all sing 
"Let's go out in the snow.’ They march around 
to suggest going outside.) 

LEADER—Now that we are outside, take a 
partner by the hand and let's go walking in the 
snow. 

(Children join hands and sing the song, step- 
ping carefully, and then play Follow the Leader.) 

LEADER—There is a pond. People are skat- 
ing. Put on your skates, lace them, tie them. 

(Children pantomime putting on skates as they 
sing the song. They pretend to skate while music 
is played.) 

LEADER—Over there is a great big hill. Grab 
a sled. Drag it along. Walk up the hill. Take 
your time; it's steep. Now pick up your sled and 
run and fall right on your tummy. Be careful! 

(A few children, chosen in advance, pretend 
to follow the Leader's Continued on page 48) 


Let’s go walk -ing inthe snow, Walk - ing gen. tly ontip-toe. Lift your feet a- way 








sions, stories, and activities. 
After the children have enjoyed them sep- | 
| up high! Care - ful now to keep them dry. All a- round the yard let’s skip! Watch your 





step! Do notslip! Run! Run! Run! Run! in a row. Fol - low the lead -er in the snow! 





When I play out -side in the snow, I think it feelsso good. _[ roll my - self up 





f, 
Ae 
bo) 





in a ball, Just asa snow~-man would, [roll and roll and roll un-till get all big 


and round. Ev - *ry - where I've rolled and rolled, the snow is off the ground. 
2 
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(. HARACTERS 
sen—Young Benjamin Franklin, eleven 
years old, plump, happy-looking. 


JOuUN 


stones 


Why \“ uld al 


His friends, same age. 


Pratt 
\ bit smaller 
The worrying kind 


AMES 
EDWARD 
PRANALIN GCints—Ben's younger sisters, : oaneunie 
sbout James s size ; Ree 
caprain pansy—An old mariner. Part Che 
should be taken by a tall boy who can 
exhibit pois 


Ben's 


and dignity 


father, taller than the 


POSIAH 
bov . 
optional. 


nworus—GCirls and boys 


SETTING 
the Boston mill 
projects from 
It may be made 


borde ring 
wharf 


A slough 
pond \ 
enter, left, to midstage 
f two long primary tables, end to end, 
covered with butcher paper crayoned to 
represent piles and rocks The 
from the left bank 
and bushes 
I he 


water 


stone 


only en 
onto the 
surround 
wharf is assumed to 
The backdrop may 
cyclorama or a 
rock is on the wharf to 
for Darby and 


trance ts 
Trees 
the entrance 


whari low 


into 
blue 


large 


project 
be a woodland 
scene, A 
serve a2 a seat Captain 
Josiah 

The year 1716. 


time is about the 


FRANKLIN GIRLS 
Ben Franklin! 


> 
; 
to Be y 


stone in the 


I am, for 
another one 


an gO 


we'd evel 


sO heavy y 


rocks ar 
Many hands make 
her hath told 


often enou h when it 1s 


to help my sisters with eve- 
ning chores! ! 


Epwarp—Only or thing 


that someone owned that pile 


worrle 


BEINJAMIN BUILDS 


beside the 


A sneeze won’t wait for a 


an d 


’ 
Gai 


Paul draws 


an still 


ng t , face to audience. 


audience 


him but 


owned that pile ol 


x pression as fhe ts alternately 


me want a ile iso ted 1 l isi and 


been 


' 

cro ked path 
1 
well 


before 
wharf ft, ad- 
wharf, 


VS i ho 


! Is Ben here? 


Be n who ’ 


FiRsT sister—[3 
ilways EDWARD 
SECOND sister—Ben Franklin, of 
What othe rao you 


you 
course know? 

lenty of others. There’s 
Sowby and his 
and Farmer Ben Fletcher, 


Creek 


cousin 


Street who 
id only stares when 
you spe. 

First sisterR—None ol 
is likely to be here fishin: 


Fishing? Who's 


a fish come 


the se Bens 


WW ith you 


> 


JAMES fishing 


Not 


within a 
a clatter 


would 


bait an’ such 


of our 
tongues! 

PAUL ts more firm 
Do you see him here? 

kind- 
Search 
*Tis 


wander- 


the 
girls 


james (loftily Hav 
vo away, little 


brothe 


ess to 


r your closer home 


not secemly for lasses to be 
ing about along the slough. 
FIRST SISTER 


haul 


*Tis not wise for lads 


away othe 


people’s rock 


BEN 
Now what 


did the y mean about other pe ople’s 
mallee 2 
nies 


t 
Tisan 


JOHN 
Eowaro—I told vou so! I 


' 
owned it 


roc k 
ystery to me! 
kne Ww 
someone 
seEN—You didn’t know it and you 
don’t. You only imagine so and 
they Picks up pole 
Ah, well, here’s one more reason for 


do likewise 
magpies If 
those pesky 
there 


dream of 


ay till dooms- going to sea. At least 


ks about girls cannot follow me 
james—You really do 
shipping out on a vessel? 


BEN 


, rt 
Inada raooir 


Ouick—undet The dream is with me night 
] 


but my 


sneeze and day. father gives his 
sons unwillingly to the sea 


PAUL ( respect} u I, What do you 
see when you dream? 
seN—I see the shi 


the winds, strange cities, and har- 


r uttle s p fivir v be tore 


ees he 


down in a 


tieés 


bors where little boats with colored 
sails dart about over the waves. I 
dream of freedom and adventure. 
Discusted.) Instead I make tallow 
candles. (Sings 3. 
Ben moves back to his place on 
wharf and the boys return to 
7 he n 
off stage left someone is heard sing- 
old chantey (4). The 
grows louder as its owner ap- 


Boys with growir 


the 


fishing. Silence ten counts 


ing an sea 
voice 
proaches listen 
deli ah Mi 

BEN—’ 
from his voyage! 

Enter Captain Darby, still sing- 
ing. Boys drop 
around him. He stops 
shake hands and slap the boys on 
the back. Then he sits on stump, 
left, and beg 


Tis Cap’n Darby home 


) : 
po es and crou d 


singing to 


nuns sea chantey again, 


joined by boys, who sit around 


him 
PAUL And 


Cap’n 


when song is ended 


where have you _ been, 
Darby? We've The 
maples were all golden when the 
“Mary Ann” sailed out from Hitch- 


leaves 


missed you 


bourn wharf, and now new 
are almost full size 

Captain DaRBY—I’ve been to the 
West Indies, lad, with a cargo of 
salt pork and leather goods, and 
raisins and mo- 


the 


home again with 


lasses enough to sweeten all 
puddings in New England. 
eEDwarD—And 


again and will vou tell us tales of 


may we visit you 
your adventures? 


CAPTAIN DARBY That | but 


you must not be long in coming, for 
as soon as the “Mary Ann” has the 


will, 


barnacles scraped from her hull 
and a coat of fresh paint withal, 
I'm away on the grandest voyage 
of my life 
BEN (excitedly 
going, Cap’n Darby 
CAPTAIN DARBY—To find the Strait 
of Anian, Ben. 
BOYS vith 
Strait of Anian? 
CAPTAIN DARBY—Aye 
gator in over two hundred vears but 


Where are you 
) 


The 
Never a navi- 


has hoped to find the fabled passage 
the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Oceans. You been to 
Grammar School betimes and know 
Think what it 
will mean to Englanc’s merchants 
to find this Continued on page 60) 


trom 
have all 


your history books 


A FISHING WHARF’ 


MARCELLA RAWE 
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AN ADVENTURE ON 
THE PLANET GRAMMAR 


KAYE M.HOWARD 


THIS playlet is not intended as a 
method of teaching the parts of speech 
but as an introduction or means of 
creating interest. The pupils take the 
parts but this material is also suitable 
for use as a flannelboard story using 
pipe-cleaner space men. Put antennae 
on their heads and cover the arms, legs, 
and trunk with example words for the 
particular part of speech. Colored pipe 
cleaners are most effective as the rela- 
tionship can be carried out with the 
shades of color (e.g., dark blue for 
Noun, light blue for Pronoun, striped 
blue for Adjective, greens for Verb and 
Adverb, etc.). Following the presenta- 
tion, the pipe-cleaner figures can be 
put on a bulletin board for referral if 
necessary. 





NARRATOR—Somewhere among the 
many unknown planets, there was 
once a Noun flying in his space 
ship, Phrase. He looked at his con- 
trols and discovered that he was 
just about out of fuel, so he landed 
on the very next planet he saw, 
which happened to be Grammar. 
When he climbed out of his ship, 
he started looking around for a re- 
fueling station. Suddenly a strange 
creature spoke to him. 
pronoun—Who are you? 

NouN—I am a Noun. 

PRONOUN— What is a Noun? 
Noun—Surely you’ve heard of me. 
am the name of a person, place, 
or thing. 


CHARACTERS AND CosTUMES 


rotty—An eight-year-old girl wearing 
school or play clothes. 

mr. ENGLISH—-A larger boy, who may 
wear a business suit or a symbolic 
costume. 

CAPTAIN JOHN smMiTH—A Pilgrim man’s 
costume could be adapted (feather- 
plumed hat, ruff, boots), but the char- 
acterization may be done with just a 
sword to suggest the military man. 

SIR WALTER RALEIGCH—-Wears a 16th- 
century costume or his school clothes 
with a hat having a feather plume. 

wr. EDISON— Wears a dark business suit, 
white shirt, and black bow tie. 

WRIGHT BROTHERS—Boys wear business 
suits with stiff white collars (of pa- 
per) fastened to their own white 
shirts, and long ties. One has a mus- 
tache; the other appears partly bald. 

worps—Each child wears a placard with 
his “word” clearly printed. 

moTtTHer—A girl taller than Polly wear- 
ing a housecoat or any adult dress. 


SETTING 


Polly’s room. A table and chair are 
the only necessary properties. 


(Polly sits at the table doing 
homework 
pouty (looks up 


I hate English. 


I wish I’d never have to see another 





pronoun—Oh, if that’s the case, 
you had better get out of here! You 
see, I am a Pronoun. There are a 
lot of us Pronouns. We take the 
place of nouns, so you aren’t safe 
around us. 

noun—I don’t want to stay, I just 
want to refuel. Where can I get 
some action? 

pronoun—Action? Well, you'll 
have to see Verb for that. He ex- 
presses the action and controls the 
state of being around here. He 
sometimes gets Have, Has, and Had 
to help him complete the action 
that he can’t do by himself. 

Noun—Where can I find him? 
Can you describe him for me? 

PRONOUN—I’m sorry, but I don’t 
do any describing. You'll have to 
ask Adjective to do the describing 
for you. Good-by. ( Exits.) 

ADJECTIVE Did I hear 
someone mention me? 

noun—Are you Adjective? 

apdsective—Yes, I describe, limit, 
or modify Nouns and Pronouns. 
What can I do for you? 

Narrator— Noun explained to Ad- 
jective who he was and how he 


enters 


happened to land on Grammar. He 
told him that he was trying to lo- 
cate Verb so he could refuel. 

apsective—I’m afraid that I can’t 
help you. I never have anything to 
do with Verb so I don’t bother to 
find out where he spends his time. I 
keep busy doing things for Nouns 
and Pronouns. Here comes Adverb. 
He’s a close relative of Verb. Why 
don’t you ask him? I have to be on 
my way. ( Exits.) 

NARRATOR— Noun was beginning to 
get upset. Everyone knew Verb but 
not one could tell him where he 
was. He wished he had never 
stopped on this planet. 

(Adverb enters.) 

noun—Pardon me, but are you 
Adverb? 

aovers—Certainly, surely, definite- 
ly, truly. What do you want of me? 

Noun—I understand that you are 
related to Verb and I am trying to 
find him. 

aovers—Indeed I am. In fact, I 
show how, when, and where his ac- 


tion takes place. He would be very 
dull if it weren’t for me. I also de- 
scribe, limit, or modify other Ad- 
verbs and sometimes Adjectives 
We Adverbs are very busy. We 
don’t have time to do anything with 
Nouns and Pronouns. 

noun—All I want is to be con- 
nected with Verb! 

apvers—Connected, eh? Well, 
you'll have to talk to Conjunction 
over there. She makes all connec- 
tions up here. She joins things to- 


gether. ( Exits.) 
(Conjunction enters. ) 
NARRATOR—Poor Noun! Pushed 
off to another one! 
noun—Are you Conjunction? 


CONJUNCTION—Yes, but you may 
call me by my first name, And. I’m 
the most popular of the Conjunc- 
tion family, although there are oth- 
ers—But, (Continued on page 44) 


MR. E:NGLISH AND THE 
naw LAR SS OF SPEECH 


word of it. (Hurls book across the 
room and then lays her head on her 
arms and repeats aloud.) A noun is 
the name of something. A verb is 
an action word. ( Drowsily.) An ad- 
verb—( Falls asleep. 

(Mr. English enters.) 

pouty (/ooks up)—Who are you? 

MR. ENGLISH (picks up book and 
then looks at her 
moment)—I am Mr. 


solemnly for a 
English. I 
have come to get my words. ( Turns 
the leaves of the book. Pretends to 
take the words from the pages and 
shove them in his pocket. Then 
hands the book to Poll) 

pouty—Oh, goody! I won’t have 
to get my lesson. (Opens the book.) 
You might have left that nice story. 
I’ve read it six times and I like 
it better each time. (Turns a page.) 
I’m glad you left the pictures. 

MR. ENGLISH—The pictures do not 
belong to me. 

poity—There was a little verse 
under this one. The picture doesn’t 
mean half as much without it. 


MR. ENGLISH—I took only what was 
mine. My words are very dear to 
me. They have come from many 
lands. Daring have 
brought me words from across un- 
known seas. Captain John Smith 
and Sir Walter Raleigh 
some back from Virginia. 

Captain John Smith 
Two Words are with him—corn 
and tospacco. Sir Walter Raleigh 
enters. TOMATO and PpoOTATO are 
with him. Mr. Enelish meets them 
and leads them to one side of the 
stage.) 

MR. ENGLISH— Men like Mr. Edison 
and the Wright Brothers have 
forged words for me in the late 
hours of the night. 

(Mr. Edison with the 
Word PHONOGRAPH, Wright Broth- 
ers enter. AIRPLANE comes in with 
them and pretends to fly about the 
room.) 

MR. ENGLISH (waves a hand in the 
direction of the words grouped to- 
ether)—These are my nouns. I 


explorers 


brought 


enters. 


enters 


0 
5 








prize my verbs, also, for they are al- 
ways busy doing something 

RUN comes in running 
pretends to skate in. DANCE comes 


in dancing. Mr. English groups the 


SKATI 


verbs beside the nouns 
MR. ENGLISH— My adjectives tell all 
things about the 


sorts of nouns. 


They often praise a noun. (Goop 
and BEAUTIFUL enter. Again they 
may speak quite spitefully of 

BAD and UGLY enter. They 


| hen 


They tell how 


noun 
gather around the nour 
there are my adverbs 
the verbs act, when they act, and 


where. (FAST, NOW, and HERE en- 


, : 
eather around the erb 


polite little 


ter and 
My prepositions are 
words. They are always introducing 
words and phrases. (Enter to and 
OF. They bow and 10 throu 7h the 


/ nis the different 


f swf 
intToaduel 


motions of 
groups My 
peacemakers, for they join words 
AND and or enter. Thi 


between 


conjunctions I call 


together. 
slip in 


hands. ) 


word and } 
(Continued on page 
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s THE teacher of kindergarten, 
A first, and second grades, I find 
t worth while to help young chil- 
iren achi me understanding of 

oney. The 


when Johnny hands me money for 


need becomes evident 


books and says, “I have two dollars 
} 


ind a collection The young child 
ially thinks of money in terms ol 


a chure h collec- 


” 


‘ins dropped in 
tion plate, coins for his “piggy 

ink, or tied in a hanky or zippered 
nto a pocket for a lunch ticket, a 
container of milk, or a class picture. 
If childre mh are re sponsiblk lor han- 
dling money for any reason, it 
should be meanineful to them. 

From children, I 
found that only a few 


questioning 
have usually 
of them have 
at a store except candy 


evel purchased anv- 
thing al me 
or gum, and then under the guid- 

> of a parent or an older child 
Few can recognize pennies, nickels, 


or dimes for their true value. 


Our Procedare 


Step One 
Using $5.00 in change 


Ww hich I 


provided we started our lessons on 


money by learning to recognize 
each coin and to name it correctly 


Kinde 


the number of pennies in a nickel, 


rgarten children counted 
and learned to distinguish nickels 
Children in the first 


le al ned he Ww 


from dimes 


and second grades 


many coins of each value were 


needed to make $1.00. After the 
first few days, a cashier from these 
classes (teacher-appointed for abili- 
tv, in the beginning) counted the 
coins and put each in its own group 
when the classes had finished work- 
them. It was surprising 


how soon they learned that it took 


ing with 


100 pennies, 20 nickels, 10 dimes, 4 
quarters, or 2 half dollars to make 
a dollar. 
Step Two 
Once the children understood the 
value of the coins, they wanted to 
“use” them, and that’s how the idea 
of a classroom store originated 
Shelves were built of blocks and 
boards. The children brought empty 
food boxes from home, and we used 
the price marks already on the con- 


tainers for arithmetic problems 
Ihey painted signs and named their 
market. A local supermarket man- 
us some signs advertising 

loaned their 
isters, and both first- 
and second-graders took turns mak- 


ager gave 
foods. Two children 
toy cash reg 


ing ( hans e as cashiers 


Results of the Stady 


From this combination of count- 


ing money and storekeeping, the 


children became more observant 


about foods, stores, and advertis- 


ing Thev became curious. too. 
about sources of various foods. This 
daily use made adding 


and subtracting more meaningful. 


of money 


ONEY 


A Primary Unit 


KATHLEEN TOMJACK 


Teacher, Kindergarten, First and Second Grades 
Public School, Alvord, lowa 


Trust and were 
further developed when the chil- 


responsibility 


dren were allowed to “play store” 
during the noon hours, and before 
the nine o’clock bell. The correct 
amount of money was always re- 
turned even though they sometimes 
had to look for a penny or a nickel 
that had rolled under the radiator. 
To give the children the actual 
experience of spending real money, 
we went to the local 
post office. They bought a stamp to 
mail an invitation we had written 


as a group 


asking our parents to attend a spe- 
cial meeting of the PTA in which 
we would take part. 

When interest in the store began 
to subside. and the children were 
quite proficient in handling money, 
they decided to convert the store 
into “The Sunny Side Cafe.” Pic- 
tures of food were cut out. We dis- 
cussed those which would be most 
nutritious for 
girls. We listed those which would 
be suitable for the school cafeteria. 
During the week that we had the 
“cafe.” we discussed what children 
their age should eat for breakfast, 
lunch, and dinner. We talked about 
the reasons children and adults 
sometimes dislike foods. Some chil- 


growing boys and 


dren were encouraged to try foods 
which they thought they might not 
like, but had never tried. 

Later, as a kind of test, money 
and foods were related by giving 


each child a certain amount of 
money, and asking him to pick out 
foods which he could buy with that 
amount. ( Prices of imaginary foods 
served in the “cafe” had been pre- 
viously marked, with this exercise in 
mind. 

To give these young children ad- 
ditional experience with handling 
the right coins to make purchases, 
they were given examples of real- 
life situations and asked to pick out 
the correct amount of money. For 
example, what coins are needed to 
buy a container of milk, a balloon, 
a package of gum, admission to the 
movies, lunch in the school cafe- 
teria, a new pair of socks, a pencil, 
a pad of paper, a picture book, an 
ice-cream cone, or varying amounts 


of candy? 


Final Comment 


Thus, you see that a study of 
money can provide many valuable 
for five- and six-year-old 
children. Besides providing lesson 
material, this activity them 
more confidence when they were 
responsible for bringing money to 
meet various real-life needs. 


lessons 


gave 


A-V Suggestions 


Addition Is Easy (film, color, and 
black and white) , Coronet Films, 
Coronet Building, Chicago 1. 

Arithmetic Series (filmstrips, col- 
or), (Continued on page 60 
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An Upper-Grade Unit on 


BANKIN 


LONNIE J. LOCKAMY, JR. 


Principal, J. W. Seabrook School 
Fayetteville, North Carolina 


HE pupils in a seventh grade 

I was teaching last year be- 
came interested in money and 
banking after reading in history 
class that the Federal Government 
reserved the right to coin money. 
They asked, “What does it mean— 
coin money?” “Where is money 
made?” “How is it put in circula- 
tion?” “Can anybody go into the 
business of making money?” 


Procedure 
When it became evident that a 
majority were interested, I asked 
the class to list questions they would 
like answered. 


Pupils’ Questions 


About Money 
1. In what country was money 
first used? What was it like? 
2. Is the same kind of money 
used all over the world? 
3. How is money made? Where? 
4. How long does it last? 
5. Why do coins differ in color? 
6. What is the highest value of 
one piece of U.S. money? 
7. Why is “In God We Trust” 
on our money? 
8. Why does the government 
burn old paper money? 
9. What is counterfeit money? 
10. Are checks money? 
11. How can you cash a check? 
12. Can checks be altered? Is 
there a penalty for this? 
About Banks 
1. When and where was the 
first bank organized? 
2. Who started first U.S. bank? 
3. Who is head of a bank? 
4. What other jobs are there? 
5. What qualifications and edu- 
cation must bank employees have? 
6. How are bank people paid? 
7. Why are some banks so large? 
About Banking 
1. How is money deposited? 
2. Why keep money in a bank? 
3. How much money is needed 
to open a bank account, and is there 
a limit to what can be deposited? 
4. How is an account opened? 


5. What happens to money put 
in the bank? Where is it kept? 

6. Does the bank pay for money 
deposited in it? 

7. How do banks know how 
much money a person puts in? 

8. Can money be deposited in a 
bank every day of the week? 

9. How can you get money out 
of a bank? 

10. Can two people deposit and 
draw money from the same ac- 
count? 

11. How do you borrow money? 

12. What money does the bank 
loan? 

13. How is money paid back? 

14. Why does one pay back more 
than he borrows? 


Correlations 


Arithmetic 

a Filling out deposit tickets. 

2. Writing and cashing checks. 

3. Keeping records of deposits. 

4. Counting currency and coins. 
5. Computing interest bank 
Pays on savings accounts. 

6. Figuring amount to be re- 
paid on money borrowed at differ- 
ent interest rates and periods of 
time. 

7. Measuring for construction 
of classroom and individual banks, 
and figuring material needed. 

8. Making graphs to show how 
Savings accounts grow. 

Language Arts 

1. Making and listening to re- 
ports on money and banking. 

2. Dramatizing the procedures 
of “using the bank.” 

3. Telephoning about bank 
service. 

4. Writing for free materials; 
inviting groups to see display; 
poems, stories, and plays. 

5. Spelling, writing, defining, 
pronouncing, and using new words 
related to money and banking. 

6. Oral and written reports on 
what was observed at the bank. 

7. Finding information in li- 
brary. 

8. Explaining display to visitors. 








SAVING MONEY 


Saving money is easy to learn, 

Just work and get all you can earn. 

Put it in the bank on a Savings Account, 
And you will soon have a large amount. 


Don’t put it in a crack, 

Or an old tobacco sack. 

Take it to the first bank that can be found, 

It will keep your money the whole year ’round, 


MONEY IN THE BANK 


Money is useful, and it helps in many ways. 
Why don’t you save it for some rainy days? 
Money in the bank is in good care, 
Whenever you want it, it’s always there. 


Don’t stack it away where it can’t be found, 

But carry it to the bank in town. 

There are many banks, and they're all okay, 

So why not take your money to one right away? 


Put money in the bank, whenever you can 

And when you need it, it’s always on hand. 
Don’t waste your money on useless things, 

Later on in life happiness it can bring. 


WILLIS McNEILL 
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DOROTHY M. HOLMES 
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Art and Handcraft 

1. Constructing classroom and 
individual banks. 

2. Making signs, posters, friezes, 
and individual project booklets. 

3. Making bank scenes with 
clay. 

Audio-Visual Experiences 

1. Using films, filmstrips, pic- 
tures, demonstrations, and field 
trips to enlarge and clarify infor- 
mation about money and banking. 

2. Exhibits of old and new 
money, coin collections, examples 
of banking activities. 

3. Arranging display in classe 
room and at Board of Education 
building. 

4. Making and using charts and 
maps to show where various kinds 
of money are used. 


Results of This Stady 


1. Learning words connected 
with money and banking increased 
vocabulary. 

2. Reasons for thrift became 
known. 

3. Appreciation for planned 
spending and saving was developed. 

4. Realization of how banks 
help people protect and use money 
caught pupils’ interest. 

5. Better understanding of why 
earning money helps individuals 
and groups gave pupils new ideas 
about working at jobs of all kinds. 

This study of real-life banking 
procedures also brought about more 
patience as the children waited in 
line at the bank, or on other field 


trips. Several opened their first sav- 
ings accounts, and a number began 
putting coins into banks at home 
All seemed to become more respon- 
sible when handling money. 


A-V Suggestions 


Amazing Arithmetic (filmstrip, col- 
or), Eye Gate House, Inc., 146- 
01 Archer Ave., Jamaica 35, N.Y. 

Banks and Credit; Decimals Are 
Easy; Earning Money While Go- 
ing to School; Story of Our Mon- 
ey System; Story of Our Numbe) 
System; We Discover Fractions 
What Is Money? Your Thrift 
Habits (films, coler, and black 
and white), Coronet Films, Cor- 
onet Building, Chicago 1. 

Changing Fractions to Decimals 

filmstrip, color), Morehouse As- 
sociates, Inc., 516 Fifth Ave 
New York 36. 

Learning New Numbers ( filmstrips 
color), Filmstrip House, 347 
Madison Ave., New York 17. 

Managing Your Money ( filmstrips 
color), Popular Science from 
McGraw-Hill Text-Film Dept 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. 

Science of Money (film), Almanac 
Films, Inc., 516 Fifth Ave., New 
York 36. 

Using and Understanding Numbers 

Decimals and Measurements; 
Using and Understanding Num- 
bers—Per Cents and Percentage 
Applications (filmstrips, color 
Society for Visual Education 
Inc., 1345 Diversey Pkwy., Cl 
cago 14. 
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ARITHMETIC will furnish the impetus the child tion of these things will form the basis 
needs for practicing particular letter for your evaluation of achievement of 

How important th apil’s 1 rstand- ombdinations some of the objectives. At the primary 
level the grade received 1s less im- 

portant than the progress pupils make. 

Probably it is better to focus attention 

on improving the science instruction 

than on being so concerned about the 

grade, but when it is necessary to give 

a grade, try to employ means other 


account the than formal testing 


maturity of 


his musical SOCIAL STUDIES 


v sure ot 
When each Is there a place for so ial studies tests in 


he first grade? 


The pupils’ retention of items of 
knowledge (one of the considerations 
in evaluating achievement in the social 
studies) can be checked through sim- 
ple picture tests For example, fol- 
a survey of the school plant, 


while 
activ- 


lowing 
the teacher may proceed as follows 
She draws on the chalkboard pictures 
of four types of furnaces, one of which 


children - : 
resembles the school’s furnace. She 


GERTRUDE A. BOYD » plan the 


group says e, each furnace has a num 
1 ) ? 


ber—1, 2, 3, 4. One of these furnaces 
is like the one in our school basement 
Write the number of our school fur 
nace on your paper.” Then she erases 
the pictures, and draws a new set of 
pictures for the second test item. After 
the children have mastered sixty o1 
seventy sight words, phrases may be 
substituted for pictures in some cases 

To test creative imagination and 
ability to organize information, ideas, 
and feelings, the teacher may ask 
questions orally. Of course, only on 
pupil can be tested at a time in this 
way. His answer will reveal the de- 
gree of his grasp of the material stud- 


EFFIE MAE CORROUGH 


ied, his sense of relevancy, and his 
skill in marshalling evidence and in 
thinking. 


tention » 40) 8). a e108). | 3 Me). i 
the word 
nisleading if 
of the These specialists will give you direct 
in answers to specific questions without 
charge. Requests of a general nature, 
such as setting up a curriculum and sup- 
plying material for a talk or paper, are 
= not a part of this service. Questions 
the que ‘s should not be sent directly to the coun- 
3. Visual air 1G nO — 1 out selors. Address your letter to the proper 
the child's use of imag [ his own counselor, in care of The INSTRUCTOR, 
There is a possible nger of provid- Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y., 
ing too much " nade it ery and enclose a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope. 


RUTH STRANG : 
learning t word triang h ld 
should see iny kinds o ingles 


from which he | be al to deduce 


Arithmetic HERBERT F. SPITZER 
SCIENCE Professor of Education, and Director, Univer- 
sity Elementary School, State University of 
How can I grade my children in s lowa, lowa City 
adil the third orade? Art IVAN E. JOHNSON 
TLACE a ae Chairman, Department of Arts Education, Flor- 
t has be- ida State University, Tallahasee 
1 chang Grading in all fields should be done Language GERTRUDE A. BOYD 
on the basis of how much progress the Associate Professor of Education, Arizona 
State College, Tempe 
Music EFFIE MAE CORROUGH 
> - Director of Music Education, School District 
I's readiness a ‘ ; pupils will be making only No. 118, Belleville, Illinois 
nd ’) upon a small beginning toward achieving Reading RUTH STRANG 
, | ] , Professor of Education and Head of Reading 
; " ‘ . o te i es en Ss ple a 0 te tests 4 
his ? “tikes chn iu ol them ~ Ppr ee will Center, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
the new rm n any event, th serve to help evaluate progress in sity, New York 
change must be made gradually so knowledge and understanding. Ob- Science GLENN O. BLOUGH 
that the for tior » on roup of servation of activities of children is Associate Professor of Education, University 
5 of Maryland, College Park 
Social Studies RALPH C. PRESTON 
Professor of Education, University of Penn- 
and sylvania, Philadelphia 


iritv factors. pupil has made toward hieving the 
n would de- objectives of the course. At the pri- 


letters is pr ted and absorbed be- also, of course, important. Try to keep 


fore a nm rouy ntroduced. The a brief account of questions pupils 


need for k how form certain ask. things they bring to school, 


letters to re t dea ( xpe rnences books they look atort ad \ compila- 


RALPH C. PRESTON 
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DO CHILDREN use to advantage all the types of art supplies and materials available 
in your school—your town, your city, or your district? Are teachers in your school fa- 
miliar with these things, or would they benefit by a traveling exhibit to help all to make 
the most of what they have at hand? 

Each group [it could be classrooms within a school, or schools within a district) could 


wre 


make a traveling display showing something which has been developed to a commend- 
able degree by the youngsters there. Perhaps it is baskets made from pine needles or 
cornhusks which are plentiful in the locality; it might be some original stitchery inspired 
by the work of a well-known resident; paintings of children's homes made with chalk 
and tempera areas in the same picture; or a new idea developed with starch and string! 
(Plan at least one exhibit to demonstrate effective display of child art.) 
In organizing such an exhibit you need to 
(1) Check each school’s contribution to avoid duplication. 
(2) Limit the number of pieces to be circulated. 
(3) Plan a schedule for showing the material at the various schools or classrooms. 
(4) Make some provision for transportation and for covering costs of the project. 
(5) Let parents know what you are doing and how they can help. 
Some sort of evaluation when the project is completed will help next year's show! 


EDITH SWAIN BROCKWAY sent these photographs of circulating exhibits 


made under Norma Riehl, Art Director, Public Schools, Decatur, Iilinois 





Great excitement accompanies the opening 


Children should help with of each carton in the circulating show 


the servicing of traveling exhibits 





Exhibits that are planned to be handled 
facilitate the learning process 
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s Sculpture... 





from positive emotions 


DISCUSSION of spiritual values was a new way of presenting a clay-modeling lesson 
that was to result in a fired and glazed figure or group of human forms, for each child. 

Since all good actions and art work start with positive emotions, in the mind of a 
child or an adult, this seems a logical approach. The children reacted to it well, and 
it did not seem at all strange to them to portray prayer, meditation, and even love, as 
simply in clay as a kindergartener will do it with crayon! 

In a time when the spotlight is on exceptional children, perhaps more time should be 
spent in working creatively with inspiring thought, aspiration, and ideals. Where is there 
a better place to allot time for positive reflection and endeavor than in art classes, 
which should provide opportunity for individual development of the best in us? 

Figures made by these children, who incidentally were seventh-graders, could have 
been called REFLECTION, HOPE, NEED, SUPPLICATION, CONCENTRATION, 
LOVE IN SPRINGTIME, and A MOTHER'S DEVOTION. There were, of course, several 
compositions that could be called THE THINKER. 

The .conversations that ensued while the class was engrossed with this assignment 
were interesting too. Children were elated by the results of their efforts. 

All the finished pieces were fired, and painted with the same glaze—which fired a 
deep molasses or terra-cotta color. Some were smooth in finish, and some came from 
the kiln quite bumpy in texture. When someone inquired about it, we told them, "We 


used a mixture of all our glazes." 


LOUISE ELLIOTT RAGO 


Art Teacher, Wheatley School 
Old Westbury, New York 
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JENNIE THOMAS 


Art Consultant, Central Schools 
Holley, New York 


WE DON'T believe in stifling a child's idea, but try to 
help and encourage him in his creativity. One of our 
third-grade teachers, Elsie Woolston, discovered that 
allowing a child to paint alone, while others are occu- 
pied with their classwork, encourages originality and 
takes the pressures and restrictions off individuals. 


In observing a group of snow paintings made by 
these third-graders, one is impressed by the effect of 
speed of the sledders, the gaiety of the scenes, and the 
feeling of humming activity. In one painting (not shown) 
an enthusiastic painter made the round ball of sun right 
down in front of the top of a snow hill! 

In another scene the stars are twinkling merrily. Small 
figures in snow suits and even a few snowmen all have 
a “pixie” look, as if enchanted by the wonderful win- 
ter night. 

The composition of the rainy-day picture is so skill- 
fully done that one scarcely notices the tree trunk, 
chopped off until it resembles an urn, because its two 
main branches repeat very pleasantly the shape of the 
umbrella and the lines made by the swinging arms of 
the children. One feels the heavy downpour, and the 
vertical lines of the pavement (devoid of perspective) 
seem to add to the effect. 

Why do children need freedom in painting? The an- 
swer is obvious. Where else in the curriculum is there 
opportunity for individuals to come up with very differ- 
ent answers which may have equal merit? Conformity 
in art has been stressed for so long in our schools that 
teachers can help most by encouraging children to let 
off steam through creative channels provided by color, 
form, and design. These adult classifications, however, 
should not be taught to children as such. They are best 
used with the child's innate sense of the fitness of 
things, and commended by the teacher, who makes the 
children aware that they have already successfully used 
color, form, and design in natural ways. E.B.C. 

















California._My fourth-grade class 
is interested in exchanging letters and 
other information with children in 
other lands as well as the United 
States. Address: Mrs. Maxine Turney, 
c/o E. W. Ward School, 8851 Adoree, 
Downey, California. 


California.—My fourth grade wishes 
to hear from other children of the 
same grade. We are particularly in- 
terested in corresponding with pupils 
who are doing social studies units 
based on the history of their states. 
Mexico and Texas, please note our 
lea! Address: Mrs. Frank Rieber, 
Vinland School, Gettysberg and Maple 
Streets, Fresno, California. 


California.—Our sixth grade would 
like to correspond with schools from 
any area, and particularly with chil- 
dren from Mexico, South America, 
Canada, Central America, and West 
Indies. We will be studying about 
these areas throughout the _ school 
year. Last year through Club Exchange 
we were able to trade tape recordings, 
stamps, and letters, and this year we 
hope to add a student newspaper to 
the list. Address: Mr. Lloyd V. Rogers, 
O’Conner School, Elliott Drive, East 
Palo Alto, California. 


Connecticut.— My sixth-grade pupils 
wish to exchange letters with other 
sixth-graders in other states and for- 
eign lands. We study world history in 
social studies, and current events re- 
interest in 


quire a knowledge and 
world affairs. Address mail to: Mrs. 
Grace L. Radasch, Broad Brook 


School, East Windsor, Connecticut. 


Delaware.—The fifth grade of Clay- 
mont Elementary School would like to 
exchange letters, post cards, pictures, 
and ideas with fifth and sixth grades 
in other states and countries. Address: 
Mr. Phillip Iozzi, Claymont Elemen- 
tary School, Claymont, Delaware. 


Illinois.—My fifth grade of McKin- 
ley School would like to exchange let- 
ters, photographs, post cards, stamps, 
booklets, souvenirs, and products with 
other boys and girls in all parts of 
the United States, Canada, and foreign 
countries. Alton was the scene of the 
last of the Lincoln- Douglas Debates. 
Address all mail to: Mrs. Betty Burt, 
121 West Elm Street, Alton, Illinois. 


Ilinois.—My fourth-grade class de- 
sires to exchange letters, post cards, 
and ideas with fourth-graders in other 
states. We live across the Mississippi 
River from St. Louis, Missouri, Oil 
refining and the mining of limestone 
are important industries in this area. 
Address all mail to: Mrs. Martha 
Stewart, McKinley-Delmar School, 121 
West Elm St., Alton, Illinois. 


Hlinois.—Our fourth and fifth com- 
bination room is learning French 
this year. We should like to exchange 
letters, pictures, and cards with chil- 
dren of France. Address mail to: Miss 
Isabel Boudreau, 159 N. Forest Ave., 
Bradley, Illinois. 


Indiana.—Will you please enter my 
two fourth-grade classes (forty chil- 
dren each) in the Club Exchange? In 
particular, we should like to receive 
post cards showing the state and its 
products, or songs. Gary is a large 
steel-producing center. We are locat- 
ed at the tip of Lake Michigan with 
one of the finest beaches in the world. 
I want to inform those who will de- 
cide to write to us that our schools 
are integrated and have been for a 
number of years. We have amicable 
relationships with both teachers and 
children. Address mail to: Mrs. Anna 
Berg, 469 Fillmore St., Gary, Indiana. 





Club Exchange 


THIS free service is open to elementary-school teachers and pupils. It is 
definitely offered for EXCHANGE of class letters or tape recordings, not ONE- 
way correspondence. All letters received within six weeks following publica- 
tion of your request should be answered. If you receive more mail than you 
can possibly answer, please write these schools to that effect. 

We are unable to supply the names of individual pen pals. 

Items should give complete addresses and be signed by the teachers them- 
selves. Send them to: Club Exchange, THe Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


Indiana.—My fourth-grade class is 
interested in exchanging letters and 
information about our town and state 
with children in other countries as 
well as the United States. Address: 
Mrs. Mildred Ringo, Sunnyside School, 
South Fourteenth St., New Castle, In- 
diana. 


Maryland.—My fifth-grade pupils 
and I should like to exchange corre- 
spondence and souvenirs with fifth- 
grade pupils and teachers in other 
states, territories, and countries. We 
should especially enjoy letters from 
Alaska. We live in an industrial and 
agricultural valley in the Appalachian 
Region. Some of our classes are by 
television. Address mail to: Miss Lois 
Shank, Broadway School, N. Locust 
Street, Hagerstown, Maryland. 


Michigan.—My pupils, grades four 
to six, would like to exchange letters, 
post cards, and pictures with children 
in other states, Canada, Mexico, 
Hawaii, or any place in the world. We 
live in the state with the big bridge 
and will send a folder with the picture 
of the world’s greatest bridge to any- 
one who writes to us. Address mail 
to: Miss Charlotte Marshall, Wilder 
School II, Marshall, Michigan. 


Michigan.— My fifth-grade class de- 
sires to correspond with children in 
schools anyw here in the United States 
or abroad. Address all mail to: Miss 
Miriam Carter, 103 West Case St., 
Negaunee, Michigan. 


Minnesota.—I am a teacher in a ru- 
ral school in central Minnesota, not 
far from the iron mines. My pupils 
would like to correspond with a school 
in one of the southern states, espe- 
cially one that raises cotton. Address 
mail to: Mrs. Helen Blizil, 14 2nd St., 
N.E., Buffalo, Minnesota. 

Minnesota.—Please put my school 
on the Club Exchange list. I teach 
fourth grade. Address: Mrs. Helen 
McGowan, St. Mary's School, 1023 
Hill Road, Willmar, Minnesota. 


Missouri. My fifth grade would like 
to be enrolled in Club Exchange. We 
especially wish to hear from fifth- 
grade pupils in the United States, 
Alaska, Canada, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
Mexico, or any other countries. Ad- 
dress: Mrs. Beulah Berryman, Lath- 
rop School, Lathrop, Missouri. 


Montana.—Fifth-, sixth-, seventh-, 
and eighth-grade pupils would like to 
correspond with children in all parts 
of the United States and any foreign 
country. We especially wish to hear 
from Hawaii, Alaska, San Salvador, 
Honduras, Cuba, and India. Address: 
Mrs. Ethel Terry, Ferndale School, 
Bigfork, Montana. 


Montana.—We are located in central 
Montana near Lewistown. There are 
eight children in our rural school from 
grades one to eight. We should like to 
exchange letters, post cards, pictures, 
and information with children all over 
the world. Address: Mrs. Donald 
Pollman, Ware School, Danvers, 
Montana, 


New Jersey.—My fifth grade desires 
to exchange tape recordings, letters, 
and items of interest with pupils in 
the United States and foreign lands. 
We live on the beautiful Palisades on 
the Hudson River across from New 


York City. Address mail to: Mrs. 
Angelina C. Di Giacomo, Robert 
Fulton School, 7407 Hudson Ave., 


North Bergen, New Jersey. 


New Jersey.—My fifth grade would 
like to be enrolled again in Club Ex- 
change. We should like to correspond 
with other fifth- and sixth-graders in 
the United States, Alaska, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and Cuba. Address mail 
to: Mr. Carl Salamensky, Grandview 
School, Hamilton Drive E., North 
Caldwell, New Jersey. 


New Jersey.— My fifth-graders would 
like to exchange letters and cards 
with pupils in Alaska, especially; al- 
so in Hawaii or other U.S. possessions, 
or from other states in the Union. We 
live in a small town in central New 
Jersey, about thirty-five miles from 
New York City. Ours is a factory 
town but we are only a few miles 
from the farming country, and about 
thirty miles from the famous Jersey 
Shore area also. Address correspond- 
ence to: Miss Dorothy Pearce, The 
Willette School, Charles Street, South 
River, New Jersey. 


New York.—My fifth grade would 
enjoy exchanging letters, drawings, re- 
ports, and pictures with other fifth- 
graders in the United States, Alaska, 
Canada, and Central and South 
America. Most of our fathers work in 
New York City and travel to their 
jobs every day. Address: Mr. Law- 
rence I. Seidman, Searingtown School, 
Beverly Drive, Albertson, New York. 


New York.—My sixth grade of 
Woodrow Wilson School would like to 
correspond with children in other parts 
of the United States or any foreign 
country. Address mail to: Mrs. Eleanor 
De Graff, Woodrow Wilson School, 
Clizbe Avenue, Amsterdam, New York. 


New York.—My fourth-grade class is 
interested in exchanging letters, news- 
papers, and souvenirs with other pu- 
pils in fourth grade in the United 
States, Alaska, Mexico, and Canada. 
Our school is located in the suburbs 
of New York City. Address all mail 
to: Miss Connie Delio, Dutch Broad- 
way Elementary School, Dutch Broad- 
way, Elmont, Long Island, New York. 


North Dakota.—My rural school 
would like to exc hange letters and 
souvenirs with children from sections 
of the United States whic h are some 
distance from this area, and also from 
schools in our possessions. Address: 
Mrs. Reba Shimmin, Forbes, North 
Dakota. 


Ohio.—My first grade and I should 
like to exchange post cards, phonics 
ideas, and finger games with first- 
or second-grade pupils and teachers 
North Star is the home of the famous 
Annie Oakley. Address: Mrs. Cherry 
Jones, Wabash Local School, North 
Star, Ohio. 


Ohio.— My third grade wishes to ex 
change letters with Indian children in 
the United States—if possible the Hopi 
children of Arizona. Address mail to: 
Mrs. Jean M. Murray, St. Gregory 
School, Rushton Road, South Euclid 
21, Ohio. 


Oklahoma.—My fifth- and sixth- 
grade pupils would like to exchange 
letters, pictures, post cards, and proj- 
ects with fifth- and sixth-grade pupils 
in the United States, Canada, our new 
state, and Mexico. Address: Mrs. Ben 
T. Flynn, 521 West Elm St., El Reno, 
Oklahoma. 


Oklahoma.—My sixth-grade class is 
studying Hawaii and we should like to 
exchange letters with some of the pu- 
pils in Hawaii. We should also like 
to correspond with some of the schools 
in Alaska. Can you send us a picture 
of the pupils in the class and their 
names? Address: Mr. James F. Daniels, 
Dunbar School, 1432 N.E. Seventh St., 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


Pennsylvania.— My fifth-grade pupils 
are interested in exchanging letters, 
pictures, and post cards with children 
in Hawaii, Mexico, Alaska, or any for- 
eign country. Address all mail to: Mrs. 
Frances Gummoe, Fifth Grade, Fac- 
toryville Elementary School, Factory- 
ville, Pennyslvania. 


Pennsylvania.—I should like to have 
my fifth-grade pupils exchange mail 
with pupils in other parts of the United 
States. Our school is located in sub- 
urban Philadelphia, near many histor- 
ic places. Address all correspondence 
to: Mr. Don Schiele, Fifth Grade 
Glenside-Weldon Elementary School, 
409 Easton Road, Glenside, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Pennsylvania.— My fifth grade is in- 
terested in exchanging letters, post 
cards, or any other information with 
pupils in other schools in the United 
States. Address all correspondence to: 
Mrs. Arlene Sobresky, c/o Muhlen- 
berg High School, Laureldale, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Tennessee.—My fourth-grade class 
and I are interested in exchanging let 
ters and souvenirs with other fourth- 
grade children and their teachers from 
all over the United States and other 
countries. Address all mail to: Mrs. 
Don Wright, York Elementary School, 
Box 73, Jamestown, Tennessee. 


Washington.— My third- and fourth- 
grade children would like to exchange 
pictures and letters with children in 
other parts of the United States. We 
live in a farming and logging com- 
munity at the foot of Mount Adams 
Address all mail to: Mrs. Neola R. 
Hansen, Laurel, Washington 


Washington. My fourth-graders 
wish to share their beautiful 
capped mountains, rushing rivers, long 
seashore, and all the evergreen beauty 
of our state by exchanging letters pic- 
tures, post cards, and classwork with 
fourth-graders in the United States 
and foreign countries. This is the 
eleventh year that Toledo fourth-grade 
pupils have enjoyed the Club Ex 
change project. Address: Mrs. Martha 
Jacoby, Toledo Elementary School 
Toledo, Washington. 


snow- 


Washington. My pupils in sevent! 
and eighth 
soil samples with pupils in all forty 
nine states. Our school is about tw 


grades are eager to trad 


miles from the Columbia River in the 
heart of the apple country. Addres 
all correspondence to: Mr. Donald M 
Dealy, Wenats hee Jr Academy R 


+, Box 4169B, Wenatchee, Washi: 
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An Experience with the 
Gifted in a Regular 
First Grade 


(Continued from page 2é 


FILMS 
Hear B iter He 2 thy Ears See Better 
Healthy I und Our Senses: What 
They D l Coronet Films, 
Coronet Bldg., Chicago 
/ nd i ( and The Ears 
1 Hearing Encyclopaedia Bri- 
nica | s, It Wilmette 
\s Wilmet I 
} ae und Your Eyes (Young 
\ t I s. from McGraw-Hill 
Dext-] Dept., W. 42nd St., 
N York 3t 
rEACHER REFERENCES 
I} teachet too, may need re fer- 
rn rials These ire suitable 
Burns and others: Physics—A Basic 
s nce (Van Nostrand), Units 5 & 


( irters and others: A Sound Body 
M llan 
Meredith and others: Health and Fit- 
Heath), Unit 3 
FREE MATERIALS 
Ty} hildren obtained many free 


uurces like the Better 


Institute, Inc., 630 Fifth Ave 


\ 
New York 2 American Optometri 
Assan HOS Chouteau Avenue, 
» | 11S > tt Foresman and oth- 
xt pu shers; Ji nn Hancock 
Mutu Lif Insurance Co., Boston; 
; health department, Na- 
\ f the Deaf $95 Shattuck 


y 4, 4 ali National So- 


of Blindness, 


ciety for tl Prevention 
] 1) Broadway, New York 19; 
Ameri Foundation for the 
Blind, 15 W. 16th St.. New York 11. 
CULMINATIONS 
Various culmination activities cli- 
d this work. Th fted group 
dt t 1) nd findings with 
wl ss. they administered 
i} , caut ng ti 
Bn. t tl i plet i 
' ted tl findings on spec 
! h nurse. They 
, ly t their te er 
; / d do ’ 

t g for the pr pal the 
| I I ht i r room 
EVALUATION 
One of the many major satisfactions 

th work was related to the pre- 


sly expressed hope tor ¢ se rela- 


t t l reas like 
t ind number concept 

Lhe u ful tainment of such 
yparent in the breadth of 

lepend I i th \ bulary 
the dictionary of terms they 

( | 1 w a group ctuivity rath I 

n mdivia compen I 
1 in the mplicated chart n ul 
f s well as in the competent use 
ght n rs or photoelectric cells 
I iding ! ( 

It was important to relate thes 
Viti to l: rw kK which the 
children were to be involved. A de- 
d evaluation period was helpful 

l wl } nes d cussed freely what 
hey uld do next. This project 

red during the spring and al 
h there wet mnly a few weeks 
I re! g fter it Was 

1. the enthusiasm generated by 


easily p rmeated the rest of the 


hool vear 

Through it the object ves so clibly 
sought for ifted children were a 
least partially iccomplished in a sp 
cific manner. The children won tl 
respect ol others for their noncor 


and 


uniqueness 


1 
experi- 


creativity 
encouraged to be 
they were 


formity, 
They were 


menial, care- 


and ku ded 


= 








fully in activities as they related to 
the academic fields. A full description 
of the project was sent on to the next 
teacher so this would not result in an 
isolated approach, but might be in- 
tegrated into some of the activities of 


the next year. 


rEACHER REACTION 
AND GROWTH 


And what about the teacher in all 


this? If anything, her enthusiasm and 
nterest surpassed that of the children 
She thrived on the activity, the chal 
lenge, the questions that helped her 
extend her own horizons. She _ fre- 
quently commented on the fact that 
the few minutes a child spends in 
seeking a pair of old glasses in a 


dusty trunk in the storeroom can 
spread fingers of curiosity until the 
il. the parents, and 
on the hunt 


ac hie ve- 


classroom, the schor 
th community are ill in 

and th result is ac idem 
ment from the sound founda- 


tion of a child who wants to learn. 


arising 


The Slip of Slippery Sam 


\ 


nued from page 29) 


HERO— Thank you. And now—to con- 


tinue my chase Pays. Exits, left. 
Curtain is cl 1 
SCENE 3 
J mn er " t in front 
l y , Old M ent 
} J ins, Old Man hot 
Vi ns t idien 
and uch He ther x Old Man 
; f ’ f arr d and 


looks at him. Hero enters, left 

HERO ipproa Old Man I 
say, sir, have you seen Slippery Sam 
the Sneak? 
Ow MAN (cupping hand to ear)— 


Who 
HERO-—Slippery Sam. A fellow in a 
black cape 
OLD MAN A black ape? 


villain! 
’ 
went that-a-way! 


HERO No! no! A 
oi. man-—Oh! He 


Het where Villain left stage 
HERO ed Thank you. (He 
Old Ma 

SCENT 
T} rh nla n fi ful 
Tony's Fruit Stand i left rear 
ny ar 1 Old La 1) tand near it. 
Charity Mi TReETS, if may be any 
hildrer j in sing or perform ona 
sl instrument or dance, stand at 
Villain ent right. 
FIRST CHARITY worKerR—Sir, would 
y l are to donat to the Fund for 
Underprivileged Children? 


VILLAIN No! I don’t like children! 
Bah! (Walks across stage and, before 
exiuu il ft. he turr to audien é and 

Hero enters, right 

FIRST CHARITY workerR—Sir, would 
you care to donate to the Fund for 
nderprivileged Children? 
HERO Why, of course. Hi hands 


Wesker sause apam 


( ; 
CHARITY workers— Gee, 


thanks, Mis- 
Her tarts to leave 
SECOND CHARITY woRKER—Wait, don’t 
We want to perform for you! 
HEeRO— Perform for me? 
SECOND CHARITY worker—Yes, to 
our thanks 
Workers then do a 
whr h the y 


just as 


bags, 


H hen starts across stage 
Old Lady, laden with two b 


rad nier of 


stage 
Here’s my 
y good deed for the 


Madam, let me 
xs for you! 
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ow wavy (handing him bags)— 
Thank you, kind sir! (As she says this, 
she raises her left arm toward him.) 
wero— Think nothing of it! (As he 
speaks, he raises his right arm toward 
her. In doing so, he drops the package 
that he had in that arm. He picks it up 
and starts to exit, left. In doing so, he 
trips over a time 
g both packages. 
You busta my wa- 


Lonkhead! My 


watermelon, this 
droppu 

Tony (ina rage 
termelon! Imbecile! 
beautiful watermelon! 

HERO (picking himself up and try- 
ing .o calm Tony down 
Everything will be all right! 

tony—All right! How can everything 
be all right? You busta my watermelon! 


Now, now! 


Hero—But I'll pay for it. (He gives 
Tony some money. 

tony (ca/mer)—Gracias. You gotta 
da heart, boy. 

Hero picks up packages, exits, left, 
th Old Lady. Curtain is closed.) 
SCENE 5 

Attendant, carrying Cool Custard 
Stand and two paper cups, enters 


ed curtain and 
right of center. Vil- 


stage to 


through center of 
places stand just to 
lain enters, left, and crosses 
Stand 

VILLAIN to 
sarsaparilla. 


Attendant 


Gimme a 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


January—March of 

: Month 

> Jan. 1—New Year's Day; 

: Lincoln's Emancipation 

: Proclamation 

> Jan. 4—150th birthday an- 

: niversary of Louis Braille, 
the inventor of reading 
method for the blind 

Jan. 6—Feast of the Epiph- 
any 

Jan. 9—100th birthday an- 
niversary of the women's 
suffrage leader, Carrie 

: Chapman Catt 

Jan. 13—Stephen C. Foster 
Memorial Day 

Jan. 17—Benjamin Franklin's 
birthday 

Jan. 19—Birthday of Robert 
E. Lee 

Jan. 25—200th birthday of 
the poet Robert Burns 


TO 


Dimes 


HOONUNENRNOOUDANOALARNAOOORENNOOOE 


VEUUUEEELELELEAD ELLE UUDERERARODEAEOU AUST ODELODEDDAEEOOEOOOLSENSAOOUEDDSAAADOUREEDOOOENNDSESENOTOAESSOUAONRONOO REEL OOOO OENDOOORAAONOEODOND 


PEDEDORESONEHODEGHORSONOOOOOOONE 


suneunnenoneceonenen 


handing Villain a cup)— 


ATTENDANT 
Here you are, sir. 

vitLAIN— Thanks, bud. (He exits, 
through center of curtain 


Hero comes dashing on from left. 
He stops at Cool Custard Stand.) 

HERO—I'm thirsty as a camel. I be- 
lieve I'll have a refreshing glass of— 
milk! 

ATTENDANT— Milk? 
sarsaparilla? 

HERO— Milk for me. That is the best 
for one’s health. 

ATTENDANT Just a moment, please. 
Exits and returns with glass of milk.) 
Here you are, sir. 

HERO—Thank you so much. (He 
drinks.) Delicious! But—I must get on 
with my chase! (He exits through cen- 


ter 


about a 


He yw 


Attendant exits through 


carrying stand with him.) 
SCENE 6 
(This scene takes place on the full 
stage. A trash can is right of center. 
Policeman stands at left. Villain en- 
ters, right. 


center, 


VILLAIN (tossing paper cup on the 
floor) —That was a good drink. I bet it 
will stunt my growth! (He laughs.) 

Villain walks to left of stage where 
Policeman stops him.) 

POLICEMAN—Did you drop that cup 
on the ground? 

ViLLain— Uh—yessir. 

POLICEMAN—Go right back and pick 
it up and throw it in the trash can. 

VILLAIN— Uh—yes, sir. (He drags over 
to the right, picks up cup, and deposits 
it in the trash can. 

POLICEMAN (stops him again)—Now 
let me tell you a thing or two 

Hero enters right. He doesn’t notice 
Policeman or Villain. 

HERO (to audience )—That was deli- 
cious. And now—to continue my chase! 
But first—I shall put my paper cup—in 


this trash can. (He deposits cup in 
trash can. Then looks ahead, discov- 
ering Villain.) Aha! Is that Slippery 


Sam the Sneak, ahead? (He advances 
to center stage.) Aha! It is! (He goes 
up to Policeman.) Officer! Arrest this 
man! 

Policeman grabs Villain by collar.) 
viitain—Foiled, by a paper cup! 
(The curtain closes.) 

Epilogue 

cHorus (walks across stage 
closed curtain )- 
The moral of our little play 
Is simply this: Crime doesn’t pay. 
And may we say before we go 
We hope that you enjoyed our show. 

Chorus exits. 


COSTUMES 


Slippery Sam, the Villain, wears 
black pants, an old black hat, and a 
woman's black skirt as a cape. His 
costume is completed by a handlebar 
mustache and a water pistol. 

The Heroine and the other girls in 
the play wear long-sleeved blouses with 
long skirts 

The Old Man may wear an old hat 
and old coat, and carries a cane, 

Tony a windbreaker, a red 
scarf around his neck, a_ butcher’s 
apron, and a mustache. 

The policeman might borrow a pa- 
trol boy’s uniform. 

The Hero and the other boys wear 
white shirts and bow ties. To give the 
outfits the final touch, black binding 
should be fastened around the upper 
part of each In addition, the 
Cool Custard Attendant wears a white 
apron and hat. 


before 


wears 


sleeve. 


Mr. English 
(Continue d from page 33) 


Then there is Pronoun. I almost for- 
got him. When I have used a Noun 
until he is tired, I send Pronoun out 
to take his place. He’s a very good 
substitute and I could not do without 
him. (A girl and boy tagged HE and 
SHE enter 

pouty—Oh, Mr. English, my lesson 
tomorrow is about the parts of speech 
and you have made me understand it 
so very well. 

MR. ENGLISH—Just a minute! I wasn’t 
going to mention these little nuisances 
But here they are—always crowding 
themselves in. I call them interjections 
and they come unbidden. (on! and an! 
rush in with their hands thrown up and 
mouths partly open. 

pouty—But they seem to be nice little 
words. 

MR. ENGLISH— Upstarts, I call them 
always forcing themselves in as they 
did just now. 

pouty (turns the leaves of her book 
and sighs)—Sir! If you will put the 
words back in my book I'll never speak 
slightingly of your English again. 

MR. ENGLISH— Very well, child. (Pre- 
tends to empty his pockets on Polly’ 
book These words have come to you 


(Continued on page 44) 








Happy Birthday 
Continued from page 4) 

“It’s Mrs. Merrvweather.” Charles 
Edward rose to his feet and spoke 
quickly before he could change his 
mind. “Today is her birthday, too. 
rhere’s no one to send her cards and 
I wish everyone would make one for 
her instead of for me.”’ 

“Why, Charles Edward,” the teach- 
er nodded her head slowly. “That’s 





went chopping at spider webs as he 
moped along 

Soon he came to another house. It 
was round and thatched with palm 
very much like his own, and a chicken 
was tied to one of the poles that sup- 
ported its roof. The black sand of the 
yard was neatly cleared except for 
some pineapples growing in the middle 

Timbo stood behind the pineapples 
and called out in a big voice, “Does 
an egg come out of your house today?” 





The ma of the house put her head 
out the door. “How much you give me 
Small Boy i. she asked ' 

“These plenty fine beads,” said 
Timbo holding them out as far as he 
could reach. 

The woman held out her hand 
“Let the beads talk to my hand, Small 
Boy,” she said 

Timbo looked this way and that but 
could see nothing to do but go to the 
woman, 


’ 





When Timbo’s feet came out from 
behind the pineapples, that woman 
saw no other thing. “What name you 
got on your feet, Small Boy?” she 
asked. 

“White-man_ shoes,” said 
hiding one behind the other. 

“An egg goes out of my house for 


Timbo, 


the white-man shoes,” said the woman 
putting her hands on her hips and nod 
ding her head. 

(Continued on page 47) 


a splendid ick i! And how about this 
At recess time we will all march across 
the street to the Happy Day Bake 
Shop and give Mrs. Merryweather het 
cards and sing ‘Happy Birthday’ to 
her.” 

Everyone worked very hard on the 
cards and Charles Edward thought 
they were the prettiest ones he had 
ever seen. They would have looked 
awfully nice stuck in the frame of his 
bedroom mirror. He had been plan- 
ning to put them there. 

At recess time Miss Harper and all 
twenty-four third-graders marched out 
of the building, across the street, and 
into the Happy Day Bake Shop. Mrs 


polishing glass 








Which breakfast game 
is right for your grade? 


EARLY BIRD TEAM SCORE SHEET om 


me Se 


Merryweather was 
shelves so they sparkled like diamonds, 
but when the children crowded in, she 
stopped polishing and looked very sur- 





prised indeed 

“My goodness!” she exclaimed. 

“We've come to wish you a happy 
birthday,” Miss Harper said. “Ready, 
children?” She raised her hand and 
they began to sing, “Happy Birthday 
to Mrs. Merryweather.” 

As the children sang they marched 
round the shop and as they marched 
hey dropped the cards on the pink- 
Soon there was a | 






topped counter 
shower of « irds heaped up in front of 
Mrs Merrvweather big < irds, little | 
cards, medium cards, pink cards, blue | 
cards, red cards. yellow cards, white 
‘ irds, and green « irds 

“How pretty they would have looked 
in the frame around my bedroom mir- | 


ror,” Charles Edward couldn't help The Early Bird game for Kindergarten through Grade 3 


The Wild Bill Hickok game for Grade 4 through Grade 6 








thinking. But then he looked at Mrs. 
Mi rrvweather and forgot all about 
wanting the cards himself. For Mrs. | 
Merryweather didn’t look lonely. She 
looked just as a birthday person should 
look—happy and glad—and he had | ¥ 
helped to make her feel that way | 4 
“One more chorus,” begged Mrs 
Merryweather, “for Charles Edward 
this time.” 
So once more they sang the birthday 
song ( h irles Edward sang softly with 
them, “Happy birthday to us, happy e 
birthday to us.” FE ing O IVI 
An Egg for Chop 





Continued from page 26) | The difference between a right and wrong answer 
could be breakfast! And the difference between 
a youngster’s getting a good day’s start or skip- 
ping that all-important meal may rest with you. 

You probably already know a happy, “‘break- 


HOME ECONOMICS SERVICES, DEPT. INS. 159 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH 


KELLOGG COMPANY 


Soon he came to a house. It was 
round and roofed with a thick umbrel- 
la of palm leaves, very much like his 


own, and a chicken was tied to a tre¢ 








Please send me the right Kellogg’s breakfast game 


nearby 
hanger tapped nis stick on o sump fasted” disposition is the nicest, the most re- for my grade. Send everything—full-color wall 
it the edge of the clearing and called, | warding to work with. And thousands of teachers poster, individual score cards, prize badges for stu 


dents on the winning teams, and special merit seals 
for each student with a perfect score—all free 


gg come out of your hous : . 
have won brighter young faces and a more orderly 


classroom with these games. 

“Wild Bill Hickok” rounds up those in Grades 
4 through 6 for breakfast; the “Early Bird” 
game is fun for those in Kindergarten through 
Grade 3. 


“Does an et 
today?” 
The ma of the house put her head 
out the door. “How much you give | 
me, Small Bov?” she asked 
“These 
Timbo, holding them up so that th 


My grade is 


Kindergarten-3rd Grade. | get the Early Bird game. 


plenty fine beads,” said 


Grades 4-6. | get the Wild Bill Hickok game. 


p--------------------. 


leopard’s tooth gleamed in a sunbear 
shee tated dean through the trees Order the one that’s right for your class—now! aiacatiate ey Sam 
But the woman’s eyes didn't stay 
4 for the beads They sat down on Name Grade 
Timbo’s feet. “What name vou got on se 
your feet, Small Boy?” she asked CZGS School School Address 
“White-man shoes,” said Timbo 
holding up one foot and then the other 
“An Pas goes out of my house for City Zone State | 
the white-man shoes,” said the woman OF BATTLE CREEK a a a 
‘No-o!” said Timbo. “White-man 
shoes stay for me part!” And off he 
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hageg 1 and rgained as 
m of the market till he'd 
for each goatskin 
its lowest point 


was more difficult 
nust buy planks for the 


met a problem 
' < } i 


| » what 

re they 

thieves along 
ided to buy only 
arry it toa 

th 


ck to 


ns ind rope 


dt t. Mother 
moTHer— Good nigh 





his ra na his rope na the goat- 
PARTS OF SPEECH a a the tall bulrus! le could 
ety VU ’ eter _— 2 Fan. = na 


noun names a . ' “teeny Se 
, cl \ t r that len he must 


\ place or a thi 


ronoun is used 


es mort 
watching 
In place of a noun 1] } 
in pli fan ' illy t] ‘ that no one no- 
them ; 
rite down. het I } b of filling 
I ed to fill 
ww many, 
noun, 
, 
fie penny. 
an action, 


’ 
alk, dance, lose, win. 
Or it may show being, 

Like am, was, has been. 
An adverb informs us 

When, where, or 1OW, 
And goes with a verb, throug! 

‘ I 3? 
Like Enter héeré now. 


I ra ngi y ri ing I aw ik- 


ened hi: night 


up lI i Th S was 
t his raft built. He still 
and hi mach was a 


food. 


Pre pe sitions are 
Not found 
But with nouns or pronouns 
Like “t “with Joan.” 
junctions ilwavs 


two words or more. 


ione 
. ‘ red 


rm. He must have 


town oO! iffled off toward town 


on ones are: ; ' : < . infl 


ke those of 
lied. When he 


he bound th 


ich! Oh! and Ah! tlorm on 


Yo ll often be dealing 


type write 





trip. 


Hakim’s Errand block 
page 27) yy wnves OF tha > 


he hurried back of rushes 


He sat 


ito a mat 
the hot sun- 


7 to show as 
ep water, 
ird, and 


ntiy trave 
urcely a care Truly 

reach Mr. Adams with nment 1 ni vie door 
led ] ftly ar m pushed his 
TI I nuch thinner for 

ind sO had his 
h pleasure 
vas his master at 
ve him his type- 


Hakim de¢ 


irefully 
to be ter mk ‘ " what care he d 
hard to to him safely 

How good a ‘ bar en careful tw ip} ting to see another 
! ty; er on the desk, but maybe Mr 


in the mar- 
for sale in 


too hard 


of his money 
He went past food stalls 


to see his lost 


ket to where goatskins hun anyway. 
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Mister,” Hakim said, a little afraid 
to interrupt. 

Mr. Adams swung around in his 
chair. “You!” he exclaimed. One 
glance seemed to make him under- 
stand. “You said. “You 


would!” he 


would bring me my missing typewriter. 
I should have known!” He reac hed for 
Hakim’s hand. “Here you arrive just 
as I was thinking of you and writing 

| m in Haditha to 


' 
hunt you up because I'd like to adopt 


about you—telling the 
you 

He looked at Hakim anxiously. “I 
figure a lonely man like me needs a 
boy like you. Would you like to be 
adopted ‘4 

“I can stay with you?” Hakim asked 
not quite understanding, but daring to 


going to be happy aga 


I pr he was 


An Adventure on the 
Planet “Grammar” 

Continued from page 33) 

Noun—Can you tell me where I can 
find Verb? 

CONJUNCTION—I'd like to join you 
two together but I don’t know where 
Verb is. (Exits. 

NARRATOR—And with this, she flew 
fF into space. Noun decided he would 
find Verb for himself. He hadn't gone 
very far when he saw a very dramatic 
character coming toward him, carrying 
an exclamation point! 

INTERJECTION enters)—Oh! Alas! 
Ouch N ) Wh w! Yes! Whee! 

NouN—Goodness, is there something 
wrong an I help you? 

INTERJECTION—Oh, no! I’m just ex- 
pressing feelings. All of us Interjections 
do that. Who are you? 

NARRATOR—Once again Noun went 
through his story of how he get to the 
planet Grammar and the difficulty he 
had been having trving to locate Verb. 

INTERJECTION— My! Mercy! Oh! I 
know Verb and I know that he is in 
every sentence and that you can’t have 
a sentence without him, but where he 
*h my! 


; 


is now Goodness, gTaci is, 

NARRATOR—Just then Verb came up 
to Noun and Interjection 

VERB nte? Are you the Noun 
that has been looking for 1 You're 
the subject of the sentences around 
here. What can I do for vou 

NOUN— AI! I want to do is refuel and 
get out of here 


Everyone say 
have to see you in order 
tion. 

vers—That’s right. Come with me 
ind I'll see that you get your Prep- 
osition 

NOUN—What is that? All I want to 
do is get my Phrase sta 

vers— Pre} 


hey wil 


phrases. 
m you 

want t -about, 

to-fron m-off—as long a ie end 

with a Noun 

Ss lf and 

would like to h 
NARRATOR 5O 


space ship, Phrase, with a Prep 


started his 
sition 
fT 


and took « Into spac 


Uncle Ping and 
Miss Mirandy 


- ing sound 
outside, anc ncle Ping enly dis- 
appeared Denny tried to 
clear his ought had been so 

J his smal sitor that he 


zed whos he was 


irpriset 


hadn't reali But now 
he knew. A puppet, of course. Aunt 
Angie, lthough the squeaky 
voice didn’t sound like hers 

Iwo small hands appeared on the 
window sill, and Uncle Ping pulled 
himself into sight ag Scuse me 
for leaving so suddenly,” he said, still 


wearing his jolly smile. “But a fella 


it must be, al 


I know down below fell off a box, and 
I had to help him up again!” 

“I know who you are,” Denny 
laughed. “You're not Uncle Ping; 
you re Aunt Angie!” 

“Did you call me?” Aunt Angie said 
from the doorway. 

For the second time in ten minutes 
Denny's mouth flew open. He moved 
it wordlessly; then finally pointed. 

Aunt Angie laughed. see you've 
met Uncle Ping, our neighbor. He’s a 
nice fellow, always happy and full of 
jokes. Just the person to cheer you up.” 

Uncle Ping waved an arm at Denny’s 
aunt. “Thank ye, mam, fer them kind 
words. What’s the difference between 
a donkey and a postage stamp?” 

“T'll bite, Uncle Ping,” Aunt Angie 
said. “What?” 

“One you lick with a stick and one 
you stick with a lick,” roared Uncle 
Ping. “Har, har, har!” 

Denny laughed loudly too, and his 
eves were bright and interested. He 
was disappointed when Uncle Ping 
waved both hands at him and 
squeaked, “Gotta be on my way. Gotta 
lotta putterin’ around to do. Would 
you like to visit again tomorra?” 

“[ sure would,” said Denny eagerly 
“And come early.” 

“I'll be here at ten,” Uncle Ping 
“And I'll bring a friend 


promised 
And the little fellow was 


*Bye now.” 
out of sight. 

“Who is he?” Denny cried. “Oh, | 
know it’s a puppet, but I mean, who 
works him?” 

Aunt Angie only looked mysterious 
and re peated that he was a neighbor, 
and Denny had to be satisfied with 
that. 

[he next morning Denny’s mind 
was so full of his small visitor that he 
ate his whole breakfast before he re- 
membered that he wasn’t hungry. Just 
as the big old clock in the hall struck 
ten, Uncle Ping popped into sight 

“Hi, Denny,” he squeaked. “What 
did the wallpaper say to the wall?” 

“Hi, Uncle Ping,” Denny laughed. 
“T don’t know.” 

“Don’t move 
Har, har, har!” 

Denny threw back his head to laugh 
when suddenly another voice joined in. 

“*Tain’t funny, Ping!” 

The voice was crabby and tart and 
made Denny think of lemon juice. At 
window was 


I've gotcha covered! 


the other corner of the 
another face. This one was long and 
narrow and cross-looking. The mouth 
turned down instead of up like Uncle 
Pine’s and the yarn hair was wadded 
into a bun to cover the handle on top 

‘Scuse my manners,” Uncle Ping 
apologized. “This here’s another neigh 
ber, Miss Mirandy by name. She’s not 
partial to my jokes.” 

“How are you, Miss Mirandy?” 
Denny said gravely. “Nice of you to 
come to visit me.” 

Miss Mirandy sniffed. “Always visit 
the sick. Feel it’s my duty. Are you 
going to pull through, d’ya think?” 

Before Denny could answer, Uncle 
Ping snorted. “Sure he'll live. Here’s 
another one, Denny. What did the wall 
say to the ceiling?” 

“What, Uncle Ping?” Denny asked 

“Meetcha at the corner! Har, har! 

Mirandy’s acid voice bit 
**Tain’t funny, Ping!” 

gs *T Is too, Mir indy ” 

“You'll kill the boy with those bad 
jokes,” Mirandy snorted 

“Dunno why I brought you along,” 
Uncle Ping said. “The boy and me 
we got along fine yesterday!” 

Miss Mirandy leaned over and 
grabbed Uncle Ping’s shoulder with 
both hands. 

“Time to go, Ping!” she announced 
‘We mustn’t wear out our welcome.’ 

“Come again, both of you,” Denny 
“This afternoon at two.” 


(Continued on page 92) 


agall 


begged 











Creative Construction Ideas 


PRIMARY LEVEL 














Designs from Irena Maris 


Child on a Sled 


Paper figures of children 
in snow suits are made on a 
SS sled, flying saucer, or any 
So snow toy. Children plan 
PwC their own construction after 
a few ideas are suggested. 
Make a sled with two folds 
of a paper; for flying sau- 
cer, cut a circle of paper 
to center and overlap. 


Sample from 
Gertrude Klink McMurdy 





Macaroni Designs 





Oodles of macaroni designs 
Weather Chart have been fostered by en- 
terprising teachers. Chil- 
Individual weather dren can get strong effec- 
charts are colored on tive designs by pasting up 
laundry cardboards, each large pieces of various- 
section labeled and col- shaped macaroni, painting 
ored. Pointers, fastened some or all to achieve a 
through the center with contrast, after all are an- 
a metal paper fastener, chored securely to a back- 
are moved each day to in- ground paper. Try it with 
dicate the weather. your group. 
ek. D. Sahlein 














Clay Birds and Animals 


Red clay that fires a deep brick 
color makes interesting miniature 
birds or animals. They can be given 
more life by adding a few flecks of 
tempera paint, after the pieces have 
been fired once in a kiln. Make 
little groupings to illustrate a ' 
story or go with a barnyard display. Stis'jou 
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Creative Construction Ideas 


ADVANCED LEVEL 




















a Ten . Cloth Portraits 


Using a square or oblong paper food 
container as a frame, make a por- 
trait of a woman in a picture hat 
and Gibson Girl blouse, or a man 
with a handlebar mustache. A piece 
of nylon stocking makes the face. 


Lucie Ferguson 
sent us this item 


en ere 
par _— 


Pr Saline se —_ 


.~ 








Pins from Leather Scraps 


orative designs which each child draws. De- 
tails can be cut out or painted on. Dampen- 
ing the leather and tooling in the design is 
also effective. Glue all pieces in place. 

Cement pin-backs to the back side of design. 


‘ 
} 
} From leather scraps, cut parts to make dec- 





A creative excursion 
in art from Norma Wyss 

















sp 
* | Eggshell Mosaics 
So; Se ie 5a Dye eggshells in 
+ Sept trae fairly large fragments 


with bright tempera 
paint in foil dishes. 
Let dry. Cover a pen- 
ciled design with a 
mixture of 2 parts 
wheat paste to l part 
liquid glue. Put the 
eggshells in various 
areas of the designs. 
Last of all, brush on 
clear varnish, spread- 
ing it very slightly. 


Snow Treasures 


Conversation pieces for the 
coffee table are made from 
filling small plastic boxes or 
jelly glasses with tiny bead 
ornaments from glitter jewelry 
or tree decorations, and glu- 
ing several together. Whip 
detergent and water to a heavy 
froth. Spread on surface, 








Project by Mary George Harrington 
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An Egg for Chop 
(Continued from page 43) 


“No-o!” said Timbo, “White-man 
shoes stay for me part.” And he let 
the trail go sadly under his feet, rub- 
bing the place on his stomach where 
hunger was beginning to nag. 

“White-man shoes.” he said present- 
ly, stopping to talk to them better. 
“Please be good fella and don’t witch 
limbo no more. Hungry catch me this 
time; and egg no come. You make pal- 
aver (talk) too much.” 

A purple orchid yawned down at 
Timbo from the tall trunk of a coco- 
nut tree. Above it was a_ beautiful 
cluster of young palm fronds. 

limbo shinnied up the tree as easily 
as a monkey. Up in the umbrella-top 
he worked like a coconut picker, only 
throwing down leaves instead of coco- 
nuts. When he had a small heap on 
the ground, he slid down and fixed 
them into a fan. 

Swinging the palm fan before him, 
he trotted along until he came to a 
clearing. T he house in the middle was 
round and thatched with palm very 
much like his own, and a chicken 
scratched in the sand nearby. 

Timbo entered the clearing ginger- 
ly—holding the fan in front of his feet 

and calling out, “Does an egg come 
out of your house today?” 

The ma who put her head out the 
door was the biggest ma Timbo had 
ever seen. Putting her hands on het 
hips and aiming her elbows forward 
like a bush hen ruffing its feathers, she 
came marching right over to him 

Timbo wanted to run, but his fee 
were hiding from him, too. Before he 
knew what was happening, that ma 
was throwing aside the palm fronds as 





t 


fast as a cockatoo shelling a monkey 


nut (peanut And there were his shoes 


I voking as naked as salty peanuts 
The woman laughed and slapped 
her thigh 


Timbo jumped as though she had 
slapped him! He bit his teeth together 
hard and stuck out his lip. He knew! 
She would want his shoes just as the 
others had. But, what if she decided 
to take them if he refused to trade. 
He broke into a run. 

Timbo ran until he noticed there 
were only two feet bimbamming on the 
trail. He looked back to make sure 
Then, he sat down on a huge old 
mahogany stump to rest 

Nearby a black spider wobbled across 
its circle of web to stash up a fly that 
had flown in. With taps of one foot it 
set the fly to spinning, winding it up 
in a gray shroud until it was complete- 
ly hidden. 

That gave Timbo an idea! He took 
off his shoes and, looking this way and 
that for eyes that might be watching, 
he hid them under a tangle of vines 
beside the stump. 

Then Timbo’s bare feet ate the trail 
up quickly; and soon he came to a 
house. It was round and thatched with 
palm very much like his own. Chickens 
as many as the fingers on his right 
hand scratched around in the clearing 

Timbo made palaver with the ma of 


the house, and soon he was holding an 
egg up to the sun to be sure no chicken 
lived inside and saying, “Tank you 


plenty.” 

Timbo worried all the way back to 
his shoes. A monkey might have carried 
them off; or a leopard torn them to 
shreds. Or, he might not be able to 
find the right stump. 

But he found them and they were 
safe. He put one foot into a shoe, but 
his toes back out 
“White-man shoes,” he said, 
don’t be sorry too much if Timbo 
hangs you around his neck. Fingers- 
belong-feet say ‘no’ this time.” 

He waited to be sure the shoes un- 
derstood, then tied them together and 


scrouged right 


, ple ase 


wore them like a stole all the way 
home. 

Back in his own clearing, Timbo 
made a small fire, let it burn for a 
time, then rolled his egg into the ashes. 
After a long time of waiting, his ma 
said the egg would be happy for eating. 

limbo flipped it out with a stick 
and blew on it to chase the fire out. 
After many a yip and two-three burned 
fingers, he cracked the egg on his head 
and sat on a stump to eat it. 





Timbo ate the egg slowly, letting 
each bite stay long for his tongue, 
feeling the fine taste of the good baked 
egg. All the while he was thinking how 
fine it would be to own a chicken. 
When the egg was all gone and only 
the taste remained he put on his shoes. 

Soon he got an idea. “White-man 
shoes,” he said. “One day past two- 
three rice plantings we go find one 
small boy never see white-man shoes. 
Then please don’t be sorry too much 


if Timbo trades you for a chicken 
You be happy to live for the feet of 
that poor boy. And Timbo—he will 
eat eggs every day. Ha, ha, ha!” 

Timbo chuckled and laughed and 
made a grab for a make-believe chicken 
Then he leaped up, flapped his arms 
and danced around cackling and crow 
ing—until his ma put her head out th 
door and said, “Bwaho! Sma!l Boy eat 
one egg. And one small egg hatch him 
into a chicken for true! Bwaho!” 

















This 
building 


is made 


of coal 


THE USES OF COAL 
IN INDUSTRY 





Steel... cement... electricity. Today 
so many of our nation’s essential 
materials and services depend on coal 
that, without it, our economy could not 
exist. 


Steel, for example. Every ton of steel 
requires about a ton of coal to “epee 
it. Take away coal and you take away 
buildings, cars, trains, all objects that 
use steel. Also important to the cement 
industry, this precious resource is 
essential to the construction of bridges, 
highways, dams. And as our economy 
expands, it is worth noting that coal 
produces 70% of all steam-generated 
electricity in this country ... and will 
produce an even higher percentage in 
future years. 


In general industry, too, the use of coal 
has been increasing due to business 
expansion and growing appreciation 
of coal as a low-cost fuel. Also, large 
quantities of coal are being exported 
to Western Europe and other areas. 
As foreign industries develop further, 
it is expected that they will lean heavily 
on American coal asa source of energy. 


Today our coal industry, preparing 
to bear the brunt of future energy 
demands, is spending millions of 
dollars a year in new facilities and 
equipment for the job ahead. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building ¢ Washington 5, D. € 


PREE! If you desire complete information on coal 
for use in your classes, fill out and mail the 


coupon below. 




























Educational Section, National Coal Association 90102 | 

802 Southern Building, Washington 5, 0. C 

[) Please send me a list of your teaching aids 

oO Please send me information on careers in the coa 
industry for my students. | 

Name — — | 

a 

' 

Street. 

City a 

Position or grade. —— — on 
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v ~ 5 = * a’ ry 
ENJOY A DOUBLE BONUS WITH SAS \ lv YT 


4. You save $113.40 over any tourist class, round trip, when you 
choose the SAS Globetrotter Economy Service. And you fly GO NOW, PAY LATER, IF YOU WISH. SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR SAS, 


with DC-7C speed, non-stop from New York. or one stop from OR SEND FOR FREE SAS PLAN-A-TRIP KIT WITH COLORFUL FOLDERS. 














the West Coast via the SAS Polar Route... relax in an exclu- reteeeeeeeees ecccccccccscces cccccccccocs ecccccccccceseses 
sive SAS comfort-designed seat . enjoy sm@rrebréd (tasty ~ SAS, 638 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. : 
open-faced Scandinavian sandwiches). . | PLAN TO TRAVEL ABOUT : 
a PLEASE SEND ME FREE PLAN-A-TRIP KIT WITH e 

COLORFUL TRAVEL FOLDERS ° 

2. You can visit up to 17 extra cities for the fare to only one — . a : 
on SAS. This bonus includes your favorite cities in Europe — ; ae a : 
London, Paris, Rome, Copenhagen, Nice, Geneva. ; 
‘ city STATE : 

I-J . 

UNIVERSAL GENEVE — World-famous watch timing every SAS flight secccees stecerssoeee MPPPPTTTTTTTTTTTT TTT TTT 
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A Personal Report from your Instructor editors on a recent inspection of schools 


in the USSR arranged by Mr. A. |) Martusevieh. Deputy Minister of Education 


schools” comprise ten years of education in 


Russian “ten-year 


cl Ube, 


i single organizational setup. The first four grades are 
much the same as our first six. Fifth, sixth, and seventh grades Afaw fT) 
serve as a middle school, with grades eight to ten resembling 
our high school. Children enter first grade at 7. In theory every 
child attends for ten years, but educational leaders admit that What about the buildings? 
in many rural areas schooling is limited to seven years, and C R 
that even in large cities children not adapted to formal learn- 
ing leave school at an earlier age. And now Khrushchev has 
plans for alternate school and work periods 
\ 


How is the school day set up? 


Each « 
\ 
( 
fy y | 
Hlow do the classrooms look? 
\ | on two si 
C la \ ; \\ are 
rl 
How long is the school year? ( 
( Ss aqui | > 
| 
I 
eo) 
‘ , \ 
What is the vacation schedule? 
The ‘ | \I 
\ S 
N 
\ \ \ ( } 





Every school has its own gar- 
den, and sometimes coops of 
rabbits or chickens are added. 
Rabbits are raised for both fur 
and meat on collective and 
state farms. Note the black 
aprons over the boys’ uniforms. 


ng machine of the USSR. All 
abacus, starting at first 


ach new explanation 


Opening day is a time of ceremony, especially for first-graders. Mothers are excused 


from work to accompany them. They carry flowers, and girls wear white aprons and bows. 


Formal nature study begins in fourth grade and is a well de- 


fined subject in the curriculum. Plants ar nm corridors, along 
Physical culture is basically formal exercise to build back, arm 


stairways, in classrooms—-anywhere the sun can reach them. 
and leg muscles. Note the room. No balls will be thrown here 








At what level of school organization is the curriculum 
prepared? 


Che curriculum is prepared by the Ministry of Education, which is 
th 


also responsible for havin he textbooks written and illustrated. 


Usually the Academy of Pedagogical S« 
the textbooks. Both curriculum and textbooks are 


nce is asked to prepare 
revised frequently, 
in a surprisingly democratic fashion. For example, the curriculum 
is printed in a preliminary form, and tested in a number of schools, 
before it is finally adopted. 


Each of the republics has its own curriculum and administrative 


policies but actually there is very little difference in them. However, 
minor pre lerences appear, and the local language is the basic one. 
Fo example, Latvia has eleven years Ol scho yi instead of ten. 


is the curriculum specific or suggestive? 


It is an interesting combination of b At times 
out to the most minute detail and at other tim 
ably free, suggesting field trips and activities rather than laying 
down a specific program. 


lessons are spelled 
s they are remark- 


Is there a specific schedule of how much time should be 
devoted to each subject? 
The breakdown of lesson periods for a week, for first through 


fourth grad s, is as follows: 
Subject Periods per week for each grade 
First Second Third Fourth 


Russian Language 13 13 13 
Arithmetic 6 6 
Nature Study - - 
History - - 


Geography 
Physical Education 2 2 
Drawing ! ! 
Singing ! l 


Handcraft I i 


| “—-——NNNN OC O 


er Terr. 


nN 
L 
> 
a 
nN 
os 
nN 
a 


Total 
“Russian langu includ ell nd gram- 
mar. The periods for this area are fu livided as tollows 
Second Third 


Topic First Fourt’ 


Reading 6 6 6 3 
Spelling and Gramma 5 6 6 6 
Penmanship 2 | - 


How are reading, spelling, and handwriting taught? 


Reading iS taugnt entire lv by th | netic 1! thod. There is no 
reading-readiness rk, but the { 24 | ns of first grade are 
used to introduce the 32-letter alp! 

Read mn and } aevek } I t vi i} ] to ethe1 because 
the Russia ! has d as \ mood and tense, 
with the endi S\ im rent roles in sen- 
tences. The cl studies tl ord 
its syllables and « Each cl iden pointer that 
he uses to point to the s This is used through 
the first three grades and | { the cl requires it. Reading 


is taught to the class as a whole with no nition of individual 


differences, 


In all grades, poems are su d for memorization but this is 
not compulsory. The curriculu: ys lists “post-curriculum” 
readiz qgivided int foul roups I 1 fairy tales: nonfi tional 
and classical 1 contemp Russian fiction: and foreign 
literature For ex | le, at f ad t re il 26 folk and fairy 
tale read s: lor i nal ; i cl 6 stories by 
Tolstoi; 68 contem; y Russian fict 1 15 foreign literature 
rr S 1} I S idl I 

Spelling is taught phonetically. A list of words is not assigned to 
a !{ rade le ve l. Dut inst ad a | St of ruil Hy wever, some wt rds 


though a much smaller number than in Enelish) do not follow the 


rules and part are assigned to each grade. For example, 60 must 
be learned in second grade, 90 in fourth, and so on. 

Basic writing skills are mastered, for the most part, in first grade. 
( hildren be gin using ink al the end ol the second week. Che posi- 
tion of the body and hand are considered very important and every 
one writes with his right hand. There is no manuscript writing o1 


] 


printing. Children do considerable copying during the day in their 


copybooks, usually in ink. No erasures are pe rmitted. Formal pen- 
manship is not taught after third grade, but writing is lk sible and 
good, though somewhat stilted. Fountain pens are sometimes per- 


mitted. Ball points are virtually unknown. 


How do children learn arithmetic? 


Arithmetic centers around the use of the abacus, which is the com 
mon tool for all figuring. Therefore, as often as possible calcula 
tions are done in series of 10. The 100 addition an 
facts are supposedly mastered in first grade. Althou 
greater concentration on arithmetic in first and second grades than 
in our schools, the children are no further advanced by the end of 
fifth grade. In the meantime, however, Russian child: 
dured a never-ending drill. Arithmetic books are fairly pleasant, 
but there are no workbooks, or duplicated work sheets. 


What is nature study? 


Nature study is almost comparable to our science although it is 


not labeled thus. It is incidental until fourth grade but it is care- 
fully spelled out. Children learn about pets in first grade, farm 
t r 
i 


animals in second, and forest animals in third. They stu carden 


crops in first grade, heavy crops in second, orcl ls and | es it 
third, and so on. At the fourth-grade level, natu tudy consists of 
14 lessons on water with experiments, 12 lessons on air with experi- 
ments, 20 lessons on mineral resources with experi: ts and ex- 


and 10 on the 


cursions, 10 lessons on soil, 
which is a study of the human body 
Is social studies taught? 


The term social studies is unknown but we fi 
of it in the stories in readir books, and these 


cussion. The 1958 curriculum dis netly 

learnings that should take place in the first th rad 

The fourth-: rade history is a surve ( irse ¢ 

tions. In one year the child learns about an t S ric 


tribes that settled Russia: 


" j 1 174] ‘ 
Russia in the 16th and 17th centu: Ru 


and the first half of the 19th centurv: R 
19th century and the beginning of tl 
lution of Lenin; the formi: {f the USSR and 


Cialism: and Russia durir g World War II 


Geography stresses longitude ; de and 
Two oddities we noticed N nd Sou \ 
taught as one contine: and t nl r ¢ 


How much physical culture is taught? 


This again is a well spelled-out subject. TI o] the 


1] } 
fohowin chart, breakin: gown tl ) 


Subject First Second Third Fourth 


Gymnastics 36 42 2 20 
Games 30 24 é b 
Track, team sports 5 8 
Skiing , 2 
Total 66 66 é 6 

These are further subdivided. I: 

are expected to master 5 walking and 

3 throwing, 2 climbi and 4 | ing, D ( 


] | 


they are to play are also included. ( 
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dishes, or lamp shades. 


Children not talented enough 
accepted at the Ballet 
get a chance to learn 
et at pioneer centers 


s by far the most honored 


type of dance in the USSR. 


Both boys and girls learn how to oper 
ate power machinery. It is not unusual 
for a talented child to serve as teach 
er, and he has the respect of the group. 


Puppetry is a well developed art in the pio 
neer centers. A few children will go on to 
make professional puppetry their lifework 
Moscow has a full-time puppet theater. 


ntal instruction at 
jh schools, using 
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What is a Pioneer Center? 


The Pioneer movement started in 1937 when communities were in- 
structed to set up a series of Pioneer Centers for youth activities. 
The Pioneer Center provides practically all of the supplementary 
activities in the child’s life. It is usually a large building with many 
rooms for separate classes and groups in such subjects as chess, 
foreign language, airplane building, folk dancing, creative writing, 
art, and ballet. These places are maintained entirely from public 
funds. There are usually a major Pioneer Center and many branch- 
es in every large city. 


To what would the Pioneer Center compare in our country? 


We have nothing so all-encompassing. Pioneer Centers are in every 
city and village, in children’s hospitals, orphanages, and boarding 
schools. They supply many of the enrichment activities provided 
in our schools, and entirely take the place of scout troops, Hi-Y 
clubs, church groups, fraternal clubs, and all other organizations 
involving boys and girls in America. The Pioneer Center in Mos- 
cow gives 46 different courses and has over 200 groups. The three 
main divisions are always arts, sports, and technical training. 


Is attendance required? 


No. While it was difficult to learn exact numbers, it seemed ap- 
parent that, at the very most, not over 60 per cent of the children 
take advantage of the program. For example, in Leningrad, there 
are 300,000 children of Pioneer Center age. About 10,000 attend 
the Pioneer Palace. We asked how many attended the 21 branches, 
and were told about 1,000 each. This would make about 31,000, 
although the director claimed 75 per cent were enrolled. 


Do children go every day? 
They sign up for a course or class which meets twice a week, 2 


hours each time. A talented child occasionally takes two classes. 


What seems to be the purpose of this program? 


The director described it “as a means to occupy the child with 
worth-while activities while the parents are working and to give 
suitable outlet to children’s talents.” To us, its aim was far great- 
er. Whereas the schools are organized on the theory that every 
child is equally educable, the Pioneer Centers recognize, isolate, 
and even push the talented. Large groups of average or ordinary 
children may be amused or entertained with sewing, embroidery, 
educational games, or forms of physical culture. Some are taught 
to operate factory machines. But within the Pioneer Center small- 
er groups work on chess, creative writing, painting, foreign lan- 
guage, sculpturing, woodworking, geology, astronomy, and so forth. 
These children will emerge as specialists even by the time they have 
finished high school. They will be the recipients of special scholar- 
ships for university training, as well as the future members of the 
writers’ or artists’ union. Also, from the Pioneer Centers come the 
chess experts and the champion athletes. A second purpose (and a 
basic one) is to tie the child close to the state in his loyalties and 
interests. Often the best buildings (an old palace if possible) are 
used for these centers. 


Don’t children ever come to the Pioneer Centers just to 
play? 

We didn’t see a single instance in which children were playing 
just for play’s sake. Every game is educational or body-building. 
For example, a series of guessing games called for identification 
of grains, tools, rocks, geographical locations, and so on. A movie 
which they compared to our Walt Disney comedies emphasized 
proper care of teeth. Even members of the dancing groups had as 
their highest goal to go to other Pioneer Centers to teach dancing. 


What kind of budget do these places get? 


Proportionately it is far in excess of the school budget. The di- 
rector of the Pioneer Palace in Leningrad boasted that her yearly 
budget exceeded 7,000,000 rubles ($1,750,000). This would be 
about $175 per child. Schools were vague about what education 
costs, but one authority said schools in Moscow spent $90 to $120 
yearly per child on primary education. 


Does this mean that the Pioneer Centers are considered to 
be more important than elementary schools? 


Not more important, but very vital in their function. Schools are 
basic—utilitarian—functional. The USSR, we were told, will be a 
completely literate nation by 1965, though 1980 seems like a more 
realistic figure. Reading, writing, spelling, and arithmetic pro- 
ficiency are considered to be “ordinary” goals. But to the Pioneer 
Centers goes the special assignment of isolating the genius or the 
truly creative artist, and nothing is too good for him. 


What is the relationship of the school to the Pioneer Center? 


A child may become a Pioneer when he is 9 years old. He wears 
a red scarf with his school uniform to show he is a member. Be- 
fore that time he attends informal activities at the center. Teach- 
ers urge children to join the center and to attend regularly. Dur- 
ing enrollment periods, sound trucks go through the streets, and 
posters urging children to sign up appear on the kiosks. It is the 
duty of a teacher to urge parents to have a gifted child enroll. 


Are “certified teachers” required at the Pioneer Centers? 


No, here again there is great flexibility. A “master athlete” may 
teach gymnastics, a talented musician an instrumental class, and a 
“merited chess player” the chess group. In Leningrad, a university 
professor was working with a geology club. On the other hand, we 
saw many “helpers,” who seemed to have little or no training, super- 
vising games. In Moscow, the Pioneer Centers had 80 teachers and 
153 workers. The Leningrad center had a staff of 226, but wouldn't 
break it down into teachers and helpers. Often children serve as 
teachers, and are respected as such by the other children. 


What about children’s libraries? 


Usually they are located in the Pioneer Centers or in children’s 
rooms of adult recreation centers. (Children’s sections of public 
libraries do not lend books. Readin practices ol the eifted are 
watched carefully. We saw a creative writing group of twelve-year- 
olds in which the teacher had a list of every book every child had 
read. The new books are quite attractive However, they are printe d 
on poorer paper and have weaker bindings than books for Ameri- 
can children. The Pioneer Palace in Leningrad said it had more 


than 100,000 children’s books. 


Is the Ballet School a part of the Pioneer Center? 


No, it is a separate operation. There are 16 such schools in var- 
ious places in the USSR. The major ones are in Leningrad and Mos- 
cow and they have “scouts” hunting for talent. Children ente1 
at the beginning of 4th grade, and choices are made on the basis of 
figure, arm and leg lengths, and flexibility of pelvis, back, and 
foot. The school in Leningrad takes 60 a year and about 45 to 50 
of these children graduate ten years later. If they reside in Lenin- 
grad, they live at home; otherwise they live at the school. 


The curriculum is vigorous—two hours of ballet without interrup- 
tion (to teach endurance), then a full school program with empha- 
sis on classical learning. Piano is compulsory for the first 7 years. 
Beginning with the 8th year, students receive a small stipend. The 


best children are also given an 11th year of advanced training. 


Pioneer Centers Encourage the Talented... 
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the USSR 


irom 


Health is emphasized in clean 
bodies, daily rest, and weekly 
examinations by the doctor. Beds 
alternate in position so that no 
child breathes in another's face. 
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to these voungsters whom they have for many 
hours each day, usually for eleven months. 
Kindergartens are around, 


with city children spending 26 days in the 


open the yea 


country, but teachers get a month’s vacation 
The kindergarten 12-hour day consists of 
indoor and outdoor play, stories, eating, and 
rest. It differs from ours most notably in that 
it has a planned program of physical culture 
with many formal exercises. There is usually 
a separate room for this, and the children 
gym suits. In addition, the children go 
ake walks. It is common 


kindergartners 


walking 
two, with their teacher. 
Playground equipment is generally crudely 


| 


constructed and made of wood There are 


sandboxes. Play is free and spontaneous, 
supervised but not directed. Play- 


rather small, but well fenced to 


, 
usually 
grounds are 
ters from street hazards. 


protect vour 
Dp ect you! 
I 


Sot al studies topics are introduc ed through 


ctures and especially in conver- 
ne, the community, pets, 
ndergarten has its gar- 


ldren work. Occasional- 


» count to ten and have a 
experiences, but no formal 
and subtraction. There are 
no fixed reading-readiness 


are advised not to attempt 


to teach reading before children go to first 
grade. 

here is a planned program of inoculations 
and correction of physical defects so that 
when the child enters first grade he takes 
with him a complete medical history and a 
relatively Some _ kindergarten 
doctors require taking the children’s tempera- 
ture daily and weighing and measuring them 


strong body 


weekly 
Children are 


procedures when they undress for their after- 


drilled in correct washing 


noon naps, taken in regulation beds. The 
sleeping rooms are well ventilated 
Children often do not wear their regular 
We saw one kindergarten where 
the regular clothing is removed on arrival. 


Each child puts on a single coatlike garment 


she CS inside 


over his underclothing. This is worn through- 
out the school day. In another kindergarten 
we were required to put on white coats over 
our street clothes. 

Kindergarten 


years of trainin: 


teachers must have two 


The children above are 
discussing the community. 
We call it social studies. 
(Left) Physical training is 
emphasized even in the 
kindergarten. Hoops are 
used for many exercises. 
(Below) They are applaud- 
ing a concert. 








USA Schools 


Should 


Teach the USSR 


Even though Russian children 


know little about our country, 


we are staking our future on 


a well informed people. 


Why Study the USSR 


Are Russian children studying about the 
United States? 

No, decidedly not. Except to learn its loca- 
tion and some brief concept of its size, shape, 
and organization, they are relatively ignorant of 
our country’s history, its development, and its 
present-day operation. 

Can we then say that we in turn will avoid 
a study of the USSR? 

The answer is a pointed no, since the genera- 
called on to 
make decisions as to the operation of our coun- 


tion that we are rearing will be 


try in relation to other powers, and certainly 
Russia is the second greatest world power to- 
day. All the truisms for knowing more about 
the other countries such as “the problems of 
the shrinking world,” “the involvements of the 
atomic age,” and “the unknown future of the 
satellite era” apply especially to Russia, for it 
seems to be plotting its future on the importance 
of outdoing the rest of the world. 

So, no longer should that area be bypassed 
because it is behind the iron curtain, nor can it 


b 


be treated as an old-fashioned geography book 
would have explored it. Most important of all, 
we must avoid developing vague generalizations 
based on hazy notions about Communism and 
the operation of the USSR. Today it is the tar- 
set of our jokes, the emotional base of our 
alarm over the world, the center of our hysteria 
over life tomorrow. As level-headed Americans 
and especially as teachers we can ill afford such 
a luxury. In the years ahead our children must: 

1. Know as much about the USSR as pos- 
sible. 

2. Gain a perspective of the true meaning of 
Communism and its implications as a social ex- 
periment. 

3. Know far more about our own country. 

4. Be able and interested in evaluating our 
political and economic policies. 

5. Be imbued with a tremendous idealism 
concerning the responsibilities and challenges of 
living in a democracy. 

Of course all this can’t and shouldn’t happen 
at the elementary level. But children see tele- 
vision, listen to radio (and adults talking), and 
read newspapers and magazines. Thus they must 
make calm, safe appraisals of happenings as they 
occur, fortified with a fact background. 

Your classroom file should contain a folder on 





The Kremlin, Moscow 


You 
questions as issues arise. Your aim is to help 
children understand the USSR in the light of 
our democracy. 


Russia should be prepared to answer 


rhe logical place to start is 
with the Russian children—how they live, what 
their schools are like, and the many things they 
have in common with American boys and girls. 
The stories on page 56 will help you. After you 
have read them, the children should like Sasha 
and Marina, for the most apparent quality 
about children in the USSR is their pleasing 
affability. 

At the present there is little or no cultural 
exchange possible between children in the USA 
and children in the USSR, although it is hoped 
that this situation will be short-lived. We saw 
samples of friendship boxes from the Nether- 
lands, France, and West Germany which Rus- 
sian schools have received. Perhaps by next win- 
ter similar exchanges can be worked out with 
our country. The delay is probably due to a fear 
on the part of the government that what chil- 
dren will see and learn will contradict what has 
been said about the USA in the state-controlled 
Part of that they 


would feel a need to inspect such materials and 


press. the trouble may be 
that would mean setting up an additional de- 
partment to handle this. If your class would 
like to make a venture in establishing communi- 
cation, you will find some addresses at the end 
of the unit. You can start with letters and per- 
haps offer to exchange boxes later. 


A Few Facts about Size 


One of the most appalling facts about the 
USSR is its size. It covers almost 1/6 of the 
surface, or more than 8,600,000 

The area of the USA is about 
The USSR is as large 
as India and China combined; larger than the 
USA plus Canada; larger than the continent 
and twice as large as any 


earth’s land 
square miles. 
3.500.000 square miles 


of South America; 
other country. 

Its population is around 212 million. Almost 
one out of every ten persons in the world is a 
citizen of the USSR. Very roughly, about a fifth 
of these people are Slavs and another fifth are 
of Mongolian or Oriental extraction. The rest 
are descended from the many tribes that pro- 
duced the people of Europe. 
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A Street Scene in Moscow 


The USSR labels about 90 million of 


ple as agrarian. They are the p 


owned farms, farm collectives 


; 


lectives such as forest and fur-t 
The other 122 million are the 


their families. | Everyone c] 
pe sant or a worker 
Cities are ro very 1 
told that 135 cities | 
and that by 1960, the numbe: | per 
in urban situations would 
000. (In the USA ou 
23 million, with rural 
comprising another 35 


totaling over 100 millio: 


A Look at the Government 


What can children underst 
USSR operates ? First and 
realize it has a one-p 


governing party is the Commu 


lar elections lake place at every ey 
over 18 may vote with no 
ing is secret. The elections differ 


that there is no opposition—all 


chosen by the Commu 
only party permitted to exist. | 
that fewer than 10 million 


party members. Membership 
probationary period, and act 
party. Curiously, more than 95 
country votes, partly trot CIVK 
ly because the peeple almost au 
supposed to.” Al 
voting is the only way one can 
proval of a candidate. 

The USSR has a constitution tl 


‘ 


many of the freedoms that 


“what they ar 


tees” 
stitution gives us, but not in 
Recently freedom of speech has 
to many areas but not to tl 
ple write letters to the 


about many things. But thi 


sO in no sense can Rus n le lers ce 

world that the people ; truly free 
Elections take plac for offices at 

town, district, province, republic 


the Supreme Soviet of th 
soviet means council and a 


at each level. The coal ( 
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Russian Children 
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Marina Goes to Kindergarten 


ARINA is six years old, and she is in kindergarten. In Moscow, the 
M large city where she lives, and throughout Russia, children do not 
begin first grade until they are seven. Marina’s kindergarten is not part 
of the school as it is in America. Kindergartens are separate buildings, 
often provided by the industries in which the mothers work. They are not 
even near the school. 

Marina's mother works in an electric-bulb factory. Every morning on 
her way to the factory, she takes Marina to the kindergarten. Marina 
has been going there for three years. Before that, she was taken to a 
nursery school each day 

At kindergarten, Marina meets many of her friends. Outdoors, she and 
Peter like to play in the sandbox. They pile the sand high and then try 
to make a tunnel. Indoors, Marina and her friend, Katherine, play with 
dolls and blocks. They listen to stories and play games. 

When it is noon, kettles of food are brought to their classroom. The 
children sit at small tables. They eat dark bread and often drink tea 
with milk in it. They like cakes for dessert 

After lunch, it is time for rest. The children undress and put on their 
night clothes. Then, they go to a separate room full of beds. Soon they 
are all sound asleep. When they wake up, they get dressed and go out- 
doors to play in the fresh air. Sometimes if her mother works late, Marina 
eats her supper at the kindergarten. Last winter when Marina’s mother 
was sick, the little girl even slept at the kindergarten all night. She only 
went home to see her parents and brothers and sisters on Sunday. 

In winter, it gets very cold in Moscow, and there is a lot of snow. 
Marina wears heavy boots and a knitted cap her mother made. She likes 


to play with her sled that has wooden runners Continued on page-58 


asha Is in Fourth Grade 


NM ASHA MARCHEVICH is a Russian boy who lives in Leningrad. He is in 
- fourth grade, but because he did not start school until he was seven, 
he is a year older than most American fourth-graders. Sasha’s real name 
is Alexander. It is a very popular name for boys in Russia. Some of his 
friends are named Victor, Nicholas, Paul, and Boris—names that we 
would hear in our country. His younger sister is Valentina. Some of her 
friends are named Nadja, Alla, and Sophia. 

Sasha goes to school every morning. He thinks he is lucky, for many 
Russian children go to the afternoon session. Just as it is in some parts 
of the United States, schools are crowded and must be held in two shifts. 
Like all his friends, Sasha wears a uniform to school. It has long pants, 
and an overblouse of the same gray cloth. On the outside of the blouse 
he wears a black belt about an inch and a half wide. Under his collar is 
a red handkerchief—a sign that he is a Young Pioneer. His overcoat looks 
like a soldier's, and he wears an officer’s cap. Valentina’s uniform is 
not so colorful. She wears a dark brown serge dress with a black apron. 
But on special days, she wears a white apron and white bows in her hair. 

Sasha walks to school, but on rainy days he may ride on the trolley, for 
there are no school buses. He Carrmes a bag with his books and his home- 
work, and his copybooks, in which are written all his assignments. 

Once inside the school, Sasha takes off his coat and cap, and gives it 
to the coatroom attendant. Russian schools usually have a large coat- 
room close to the front door. Sometimes Sasha wears a red band around 
his arm. Then he comes to school a little earlier for he has been chosen 
to be the monitor who will help the teacher that day. 

During each week, Sasha has twenty-six lessons. Each lesson requires 
forty-five minutes. Between lessons there is a ten-minute recess during 
which he stands or walks in the halls with his friends. During these free 
times the children laugh and call to each other. They are gay and happy. 
When the bell rings and Sasha goes back to his room, he is very serious 
The desks are double, and he may sit with either a girl or a boy. Desks 
and seats are fastened together and the seat is not very deep. Sasha 
would have trouble getting into it if the desk top were not hinged. By 
folding back the lower half, he can easily (Continued on page 58) 








Russian Elementary 
Education 
(Continued from page 49) 





Is there a teachers’ room? 


Yes, always, with a mailbox for each 
teacher, a coat rack, and tables and 
chairs where they mark papers and do 
other work. No coffee pots or other 
signs of informality were in evidence. 


Do Soviet schools have visual 
aids? 

Visual-aids equipment as we know 
it (slide projectors, film projectors, 
tape recorders, and so on) is very 
scarce. The only modern projector we 
noticed was in a school in Riga, 
Teachers themselves make many dio- 
ramas and other  three-dimensional 
pieces to use in their classes. Many of 
them are stilted and stiff, but they are 
authentic and well made. Flannel- 
boards and shadow boxes are in some 
use as well as many flash cards. Most 
audio-visual materials, then, are those 
that the teacher can make herself. 


At the elementary level, is the 
Soviet Union spending more or 
less money on its schools than 
our country? 


By far less, but it must be remem- 
bered that schools are only one phase 
of the education program. The school 
provides just the basic learning, with 
enrichment and diversification coming 
at the Pioneer Centers. Teachers are 
persevering and work with a minimum 
of equipment, far below that of our 
poorest schools. The learning program 
at the elementary level has an austerity 
unknown in our country. 


The Seviet Teacher 


Are elementary teachers “differ- 
ent” in the USSR? 
In comparing the two countries we 
found them immensely similar to you, 
except that practically all elementary 
teachers are women. 


How does a person get to be an 
elementary teacher? 


She takes an examination at the end 
of secondary school (10th grade). If 
she passes the examination and also has 
a good musical ear, she is sent to a 
Pedagogical College or Institute for 
two years. However, those who gradu- 
ate from only a seven-year school can 
become teachers by attending a tech- 
nicum 3 or + years, depending on the 
location. Then they are qualified to 
teach in the primary school (grades | 
through 4). Three to four years of 
training or more are required to 
teach grades 5-10, 


What about advanced training? 


If the teacher chooses to “better her- 
self” by increasing her training, she 
may take night courses which are 
equivalent to a third year in our 
colleges. Then she moves into a high- 
er bracket of pay and may be chosen 
for @ supervisory position. 


Are any of these courses required 
for permanent certification? 

No, once a teacher, always a teacher. 
The beginning certificate is permanent. 
However, teachers take refresher 
courses or attend evening classes for 
“teacher improvement.” 


Is the teacher supervised? 

Yes, and fairly closely. The director 
of a school is the equivalent of our 
principal. Immediately under the 
director are two assistant directors in 
charge of “teacher training,” for the 
primary and secondary grades. 


Are there teachers’ meetings? 


The school year is usually divided in- 
to quarters. At the end of each quarter 
there is a council of all teachers in the 
school. Individual teachers who are 
considered exceptionally good are 
asked to make reports. As an example, 
at one meeting there were three re- 
ports, “How to Prevent Lagging Be- 
hind,” “Development of Logical 
Thinking,” and “How to Stimulate 
Better Expression.” The council meet- 
ing is presided over by the director. 
The supervisor of teacher training 
may hold monthly meetings to discuss 
professional topics as she desires. 


Do teachers keep a group more 
than one year? 


Yes, customarily they take the same 
class through the first four years. De- 
partmentalization begins in the fifth 
grade with one teacher taking the same 
group through one subject for the next 
two or three years, 


How large are classes likely to 
be? 

The aim is 30, but, as in our country, 
classes run larger, sometimes as high 


as 45. 


What does the teacher do during 
the day? 


One thing, and one thing only. She 
teaches the entire class all the time. 
No time is used for working with indi- 
vidual children, for collecting money, 
or for opening eXerTcises, and the 
school day is never cut short for a 
teachers’ meeting or other interruption. 


Do teachers visit parents? 


They often visit the homes and also 
have meetings at school to which par- 
ents are expected to come. However 
there is no Russian counterpart of our 
PTA’s. Most visiting occurs when the 
teacher gets a new group, in other 
words, at the first or fifth-grade levels. 
Parents often come to school to see 
the teacher voluntarily if they are 


disturbed about the children’s work. 


What is the status of the elemen- 
tary teacher compared with the 
high school teacher? 

Considerably lower than in our coun- 
try. The elementary teacher has less 
training and receives less salary. Her 
role is utilitarian rather than creative 


What does she earn? 


She begins at 600 rubles a month, 
which is roughly $150, being paid on 
a 12-month basis, although she teaches 
only 200 days a year. Raises of 100 
rubles are given every five years, up 
to 1000 rubles. All increases are de- 
pendent upon length of time taught. 
There is no increase on the basis of 
merit. At the end of twenty-five years, 
pension (50 to 60 
even if she 


she receives full 
per cent of her income 
continues to teach. 


One hundred fifty dollars a month 
is not very much. How does a 
teacher live on that? 

Remember that rents are very low 
Probably $15 a month covers rent and 
utilities. Also her taxes do not prob- 
ably go over 4 per cent of her income 
(Another 1 per cent is paid to the 
teachers’ union to which she belongs 
Services such as dental and medical 
care are given without charge. The 
teacher’s education is free and she re- 
ceives a stipend of 180 to 200 rubles 
while she attends the Pedagogical 
College. Advanced schooling can also 
be obtained without cost and_ the 
teacher’s union frequently contributes 
to her vacation expenses by building 
rest homes at the seashore where she 


can go at reduced cost. Teachers may 
also work for one month in the summer 
at a youth camp for additional pay. 


Do elementary teachers get pref- 
erential treatment in housing? 


If so, we could discover no evidence 
of it. The preferential treatment that 
we read about seems to apply to 
professional educators at college level 
or beyond. 

Do elementary teachers have 
automobiles? 


No, but neither do other people of 
similar or.even greater earnings. Nor 
are they likely to have any of the 
mechanical conveniences that we take 
for granted. A possible exception to 
this is television, which provides in- 
expensive entertainment for millions 


of people. ’ 


Are teachers arbitrarily assigned 
to schools? Is it impossible to 
quit? 

There is a fair amount of freedom in 
choosing one’s location to teach. For 
the last two years all workers, includ- 
ing teachers, have had the right to 
terminate a position and look for oth- 
*r employment, even outside the pro- 
fession. 


Is there a stigma attached to the 
profession of elementary teach- 
ing? 

There seems to be neither stigma nor 
glory. The teacher is doing a neces- 
sary job and in most instances she 
seems to be doing it well, even if it is 
somewhat stereotyped. 


Is there a teacher shortage? 


Yes, there is, and like our country it 
shows up most in rural areas. There 
is also a school shortage, with most 
schools in large cities running on two 
shifts. First and fifth grades are usually 
given the privilege of attending the 
first shift. 


Are teachers as likely to marry 
as women in other professions? 
It was hard to tell the percentage of 
married teachers because wedding 
rings are not commonly worn. How- 
ever, Wwe were told that te ichers are 
very likely to marry. “They're more 
desirable than other women because 
they work shorter hours.” 


What kind of maternity leave do 
they get? 

The same as is provided for all pros- 
pective mothers. They work to with- 
in two months of the birth and are not 
expected to return until two months 
after. There is no loss of salary. How- 
ever, the new mother may take off 
90 additional days without salary to 
remain at home with the new baby. 


Soviet Children 
What are the outstanding char- 
acteristics of Soviet children? 


are friendly and happy. 


} 
polite 


By nature they 
and by training, immensely 
Children always rise when an adult 
enters the classroom. They nod and 
urtsy to adults in the halls. However, 
ourteous treatment of the female 
sex is rarely considered important and 
there is little evidence of it either in 
the schools or in adult life. 


Are the children healthy and well 
nourished? 

As a group they seem exceptionally 
healthy. Because of the great empha- 
sis on physical education, their pos- 
tures are good and they walk and run 
well, 
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Is the school responsible for the 
health of the child? 


Yes, each school has a trained nurse, 
and the services of a doctor at least 
50 per cent of the time. 


In general, what attitude do chil- 
dren have toward school? 


Very much the same as they have here, 
except perhaps that they are more 
serious about their lessons. School 
itself may be less important to them 
because it represents only one phase 
of their education (the rest being at 
the Pioneer Centers) and takes up 
fewer hours of their day. 


How do children react to the 
great amount of drill which they 
have? 

There are decided evidences of bore- 
dom which even the teachers recog- 
nize. Some concern about this was 
demonstrated. 


How do children recite? 


Children raise their hands, bending 
from the elbow with the arm kept 
close to the body. Possibly this is an 
improvement over the American sys- 
tem. Responses are usually given in 
stilted, complete sentences. Often the 
child does not rise, unless called to the 
chalkboard or to the front of the 
room, 


Do the children participate in 
any kind of student government? 


Curiously enough, yes. Each class has 
a monitor who wears 
cloth around his arm and serves as a 
special assistant to the teacher. Start- 
ing at thirg or fourth grade there is a 

If a child fails to con- 
form, the class council votes to ostra- 
If the conduct continues, th. 
council may go with a three-member 
parent council to the home or even 
appeal to the father’s union. Thess 
dership 


a special r d 


class council, 


cize him 


class councils also develop lea 
and prepare children for me 
in the Young Communist League 
which they can join when they are 
15 years old. 


mbershiy 
I 


Do children wear uniforms to 


school? 

Yes. In the RSFR, for example, the 
beys wear gray trousers and tunics, 
the girls brown dresses and_ black 
aprons. In Latvia the boys wear a 
blue serge uniform. The boys wear 


their hair cut quite short. The girls 
hair is usually long and braided. On 
holidays, when the girls wear 
ap! iS, they also weal white DOoOWS In 
their hair. 


Do boys and girls sit together in 
class? 

Yes, frequently, and are apparent 
unconcerned about it. 


Do children ride to school on the 
bus? 

No, they walk, or occasionally us: 
public transportation. We were told 
that no child in Moscow must walk 
more than three kilometers a day \ 
kilometer is about % mile.) 


Where do the children eat their 
lunch? 


The Soviet aim is for every school to 


have a lunchroom, which will serve a 
free meal to each child. However, w 
Saw ly one sche ol ctually doir 


on 
this. Many new bui 


i <i 
ld ngs will have t 
be erected before this is realized 
the present time, the school cor 
straight through the morning w 
ten-! ute breaks. Then the 


j 


ar 


dismissed for the day 
home for lunch. 





Russian Schools 


Continued from page 51) 


On the general chart, drawing 
and handcraft are listed as sep- 
arate subjects. Are they taught 
that way? 


Yes, drawing is tau | or period a 
week for each of > weeks, U vy DY 
sp cial’ teacher. Noti ! schedule 
Topic Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 
Drawing from still life 14 17 #20 2) 
Des gn 1) 10 7 6 
Drawing scenes 8 6 4 4 
Art appreciation . - 2 2 

Total 33 33 «33)=«(33 
The curriculum is relatively sugges 
with \ y of subjects men- 

ned as suitable for the still-life 
sson, and so on. However, exact 
pying is the il. In landscapes, the 
cl r dr ws n th board and th 
hildren copy line for line. In th 
rea of art appreciation, paintings are 


wsigned bv erades to be studied by 


What about handcraft? 


Handcraft is separate from drawing 


nd is broken down into fn reas 
Topic Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 
Paper and cardboard 16 12 10 =~ 
Sewing and embroidering 6 10 10 12 
Medeling clay and mache 5 4 4 = 
Making models - - = 2 
Working in school garden 6 7 9 F 
Tora! 33 33 «33')=«33 
Craft work in school is likely to be 
ted and un native I} best 
ift. work is done in the Pioneer 
(enters, whict t not part f the 
chool syst See page ‘ Cratts 
nvariably tend toward the utilitarian, 
lor ungs t reiy made except to 
be used 
The attention ven to agriculture 
varies only slightly between city and 
rural schools Many sch vols do not 
have playgrounds, but every s hool 
has a garden plot. In rural areas, 
bees and small animals are studied 


nd children also do experiments 
r pollination and the development 


of hybrids 


is there music education? 


Music receives one 45-minute period 


1 week. TI wsic curriculum is di- 
vided into three areas—singing, music 
for listening, training in musical com- 
position. A first-grader learns 10 songs 
during the first quarter of the year, 
the second-grader +. but the third- 
nd fourth-erader only 8 and 5, be- 


use more time must be spent on the 


] 


formal music learnings 


Are foreign languages taught? 
Rarely before 


some large cities, 
selected to teach a parti ular language 
Again, however, not all children receive 
In a so-called English- 
100 students, 


However, in 


fifth grade 


schools are being 


this instruction 
speaking school of over 


bout 16 in each grade, starting at 
second grade, were learning English 
very effectively. Other schools may be 
assigned Chinese, German, Spanish, 
French, and so forth 


What are textbooks like? 

Most of the textbooks are 7” x 10%” 
poorly bound and on very poor paper. 
Considering the quality of the paper, 
however, they are well printed There 
are many illustrations, some in color, 
and the books are 
a good proportion of text and illustra- 
books are much thinner 
in the U.S.A. Classes go 
arithmetic books very 
and reworking the 


well arranged, with 


tions. The 
than 
through the 
working 


those 


slow ly, 
problems. 


How are textbooks provided for 
the children? 


Parents pay a sum of money to the 


school, and textbooks are distributed 
to the children. Other school mate- 
rials, such as copybooks, pens, and ink, 
ire provided out of this money. A 

! school may have its own store 
which sells books and supplies 


What is the grading system? 


Fiv is the h shest mark: four is satis 
factory, thre s fair, two is poor, and 
or disgraceful. The teacher uses red 
ink for marking. Most schools said 
that about 5 per cent of the total 
sch repeated a grade each year 


lhere is very little repeating in pri- 

heavy toll 
gr ides, where in 
is high as 


mary grades: th comes at 


nit ind sixth some 


may run 


mstances ftaiures 


per cent 


What about standardized tests? 


The L.O. test is not only never given 
but it . strongly « pposed One edu- 
cational leader said that such tests 
were discarded “because they weren't 
reliable and varied with the mood and 
nervous ndition of the child.” He 
said further they were of no valu 
exces tu the teacher Feel- 
ne that we still did not understand, he 
“XD ned that in the I SSR. i] chil 
dr equal ll are duc ible and 
all learn 


Is there any homogeneous group- 
ing? 
No. this is als 


t ! ven above 


frowned upon for the 


cards is- 


How 


sued? 


often are report 


Ther re no report rds, or any oth- 
er for | means of reporting to par- 
ents except the homework book 


What is the homework book? 


It is a printed bound book in which 
the child writes t issignment for 
each s ct. A second column is for 
the parent to mark, saying the home- 
work has been completed by the child 
and a third column is for tea her usé 
There is also space at the bottom for 
teacher or parent comments. A con- 
scientious child takes all his books and 
copybooks home atin ght 


What is the typical amount of 
homework? 


Up to an hour for first-gr iders, and as 
much as two hours for fourth-gr iders. 
A typical assignment for a second- 
grader, we were told, is to reread a 


} times silently and 
arithmetic 
arithmetic 


in his reader 
al vud to do 5 
lems and a half hour of 


pt re 


once prob- 


drill, and to copy a story into his copy- 
book. The most recognized means of 
learning is drill and repetition, and 


this is especially applied to homework. 


Kindergartens in 
the USSR 
Continu d from pave 54) 


the ten-year school or three 
ifter they finish the seven-year school. 


A teacher usually has a helper who 


years 


has taken a six-week training course. 
There is also a special teacher for 
music and physical education. The 
staff usually includes at least the 


half-time services of a doctor and the 
attention of a trained nurse 
likely to be a highly 


full-time 
The director is 
trained person 

\ kindergarten 


) rubles 


teacher's beginning 
a month. This is 
than a publi« school 
She can gradually in- 
to 800 rubles. Hours are longer 


salary is 50 
l rubles less 


gets 
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and she works an extra month. How- 
many of her meals 
Five hundred rubles 
100 above the 
kinder- 


“good 


ever, she receives 
charge 
about 
minimum wage, but 
garten teacher is considered a 
job” because it is easier than factory 
work Incidentally, the bus driver at 
the Kiev kindergarten made 1200 
rubles a month 

What do the Russian kindergartens 
The big answer is expendable 


without 
is only rubles 


being a 


lack? 


materials. The children we saw had 
some clay for modeling, but jars of 
paint and large sheets of paper were 
not in evidence. Toys, dolls, and 
blocks were fairly plentiful 

Of course, the test of any kinder- 
garten’s value is the children that 
attend it. It is difficult to make a com- 


parison between the five-year-old kin- 
dergartner in the U.S. and_ the 
Russian six-year-old, and of 
there is always danger in any subjective 
analysis. But to us, while the Russian 
kindergarten children have 
great security, it appears to be achieved 
through conformity rather than through 
the joys of exploration. Approval from 
adults and peers is most easily achieved 


course 


seem to 


through participating in already fixed 
patterns of behavior. Regimentation 
is very obvious and the Russian kin- 
dergarten child often seems to find 
greater pleasure in formal exercise 
than in freer types of play 

EpitortaL Note: Be sure to read 
“Marina Goes to Kindergarten” begin- 


ng on page 56. 


Marina Goes to 
Kindergarten 


Continued from page 56) 


When spring children 
spend part of the day working in the 
garden behind the kindergarten. They 
like to plant the tiny seeds, and then 
to watch the plants grow into vege- 
tables 

Marina is very happy when her 
mother takes her for a ride in the 
underground railway on Sundays. It is 
called the metro. They may go to see 
Marina’s grandmother. Marina’s father 
runs one of these subway trains. Some- 
times they ride on his train 

Che metro is very deep underground. 
To reach it from the street, there are 
long, long moving stairs that go fast. 
very beautiful. 


comes, the 


The metro stations are 


Each one is different. Some are deco- 
rated in marble, others in tiles and 
limestone. They are very clean, too. 
No one would think of throwing pa- 
per or rubbisl the station floors in 
Russia. 


At the end of each station there are 


two clocks. The first clock tells the 
riders what time it is. The second 
clock is very special. It is for the 
engineer who runs the train. It tells 


him when to start. 

Marina’s grandmother lives in a big 
apartment house just as Marina and 
her father and mother do. When she 
hears the little girl coming, she quick- 
ly hides a present she is making. 
Grandmother is knitting some warm 


stockings to give Marina on New 
Year's Day when Grandfather Frost 
comes 

Most Russians do not celebrate 


Chanukah for they do 
New Year’s Day is 
They have trees 


Christmas or 
not go to church 
their special holiday 
decorated like our Christmas trees, 
but Santa Claus does not come. In- 
stead, it is Grandfather Frost, who is 
dressed much like our Santa. 

In kindergarten, Marina makes a 
present for her grandmother. It will 
be a clay dish. Her grandmother will 
like it very much. 

Some day you may visit Marina’s 
country. You will travel over the 
Atlantic Ocean in a big jet plane. 


Sasha Is in Fourth Grade 
(Continued from page 56) 


slide into his seat, but once there, he 
must sit straight and tall for there 
is little room for squirming. At the 
side of his desk is a hook on which 
he hangs his book bag. 

Sasha rarely writes with pencil, and 
never on @ piece of paper. Instead, he 
copies his work in a notebook, using 
pen and ink. His teacher marks his 
work with red ink. Five is a high 
mark, and four is quite good, but two 
is considered a sad mark indeed. 

Sasha has a schedule 


busy school 


each week. He has nine periods of 
Russian language, six of arithmetic, 
two each of nature study, history, 


geography, and physical culture, and 
one each of drawing, singing, and hand- 
craft. There is a garden behind the 
school, and during part of his nature- 
study period Sasha works in it. 

In the Russian language periods 
the class studies reading, spelling, and 
grammar, but not writing. This is be- 


cause Russian children have finished 
learning to write by the end of third 
grade. Their writing is very neat, and 
if you were to se¢ their copybooks, 


it would be hard to tell Sasha’s writ- 
ing from Victor's or Paul's. 

Sasha does not study Communism 
separate subject, but he 


as a reads 


stories about Communist heroes, espe- 


cially Lenin, who is considered to be 
the greatest man who ever lived in 
Russia. There are no flags in the 


school, but there is a large picture of 
Lenin in Sasha’s classroom, 
Starting with third grade, there is 


a council elected by the class. If 
someone is bad, or does not do his 
homework, the student council may 
decide that he is not to be talked to 


or played with by others in the class. 
Sasha and his friends are 
to tell on each other to their teac her 
or to the council. 

Like other Russian children, Sasha 
is very polite. If a grownup comes in- 
to the room, all the children will 
quickly rise and nod. Not until the 
teacher tells them will they sit down. 

By 12:30 Sasha goes home. Valentina 
is there ahead of him for she has only 
twenty-four periods a week. The chil- 
dren live in a tall apartment house. 
Their family has one large room with 
a small balcony. Their mother shares 
the kitchen other families, 
and they all share the bathroom. too 

No one is home except the children, 
for Mrs. Marchevich is a_ bricklayer 
and Mr. Marchevich drives a truck 
jut Sasha and Valentina are used to 
this, and know just what to do. Often, 
Valentina heats soup for their 
lunch. It is not canned soup, but some 
their mother made with meat broth 
and cabbage. After lunch is cleared 
away, the two children take a walk 
Their parents expect them to travel 
briskly for at least eight blocks, be- 
cause walking is considered good exer- 
cise. They are not walking for fun, al- 
though they may have fun on the way 
They are walking because it is the duty 
of every Soviet child to develop a 
strong healthy body. 

After the walk, the children do the 
first half of their homework. Then it 
is time to go to the Pioneer Center 
In the USSR there are no Boy or Girl 
Scouts, Cubs, or Brownies. There are 
no Y.M.C.A.’s or J.Y.M.A.’s, or Knights 
of Columbus. There are a few churches, 
but they usually have services only on 
Sunday. Even then, Sasha and Valen- 
tina may not go to them until they are 
eighteen. In place of all these, th 
government started Pioneer Centers 


encouraged 


with two 


some 


Sasha goes twice a week, and stays for 
two hours each time. 

Pioneer Centers are large buildings 
Sasha’s 


with many rooms. friend, 














Nicholas, is learning to play chess. 
He works very hard at it, but he is 
not playing for fun. He is learning 
to be a good chess player for his 
country. Victor is learning to build 
model airplanes. In addition to mak- 
ing a plane, he must learn many facts 
about how airplanes operate. 

Sasha is studying folk dancing. He 
is hoping to be chosen to go to other 
Pioneer Centers to teach folk dancing. 
There are only two boys in the class— 
all the rest are girls, but Sasha does 
not mind. He has been taught that it 
is very important to help his country. 
He knows that folk-dancing teachers 
are needed, and that is a way he can 
help. 

Sasha’s evenings are spent like many 
of yours. His father and mother come 
home from work. The four of them 
have dinner. After Sasha and his sister, 
Valentina, finish their lessons, one of 
their parents inspects the work, and 
signs the homework book. Then, the 
children polish their shoes and go to 
bed about nine o'clock. 

Sasha and his sister go to school 
six days a week. On Sunday, they may 
go to a museum or take a ride on Len- 
ingrad’s beautiful subway, which they 
call the underground railway. Some- 
times the family saves enough money 
to go to the ballet. In summer, they 
may take a vacation together or Sasha 
and Valentina may go to a youth 
camp. 

In some ways, Sasha’s life is very 
similar to yours. But in some ways 
it is quite different. Sasha is taught 
to be loyal only to his country and 
Communism. You learn to be loyal to 
your country, too, but as you grow up 
you have other loyalties. For exam- 
ple, you may go to a Protestant or a 
Catholic church or a Jewish synagogue. 
You feel loyal to it. Sasha is taught 
in school that he should believe in 
the teachings of no church—only in 
Communism. Your parents may be 
Democrats or Republicans. In the 
USSR there is only one party. Our 
government believes people become 
strong by trying different ideas and 
then choosing which they think is best. 
The government of Sasha’s country 
does not give its citizens any choice 

You get to learn more about your 
government, and what is going on in 
the rest of the world, than does Sasha. 
And, as you grow up, you will have to 
make more decisions than he will. You 
will have to know how to take care of 
money, how to save, how to budget, 
and even how to put money to work 
so it makes more money. 

One of the reasons Sasha and his 
friends study so hard is because his 
country wants to become the biggest 
producer of goods in the world. Sasha 
is anxious to do his part. Already he 
is looking forward to being fifteen 
years old. Then he can join the Young 
Communist League and learn of more 
ways to help his country. 

Your country needs your help too, 
but in a different way. We believe 
that if we are good Americans we are 
really helping our country. What does 
being a good American mean? Perhaps 
you would like to talk it over, and 
list your ideas. Just as Sasha is work- 
ing to become a good citizen of the 
USSR, so you can work to be a good 
American. 


Calico Finds the Answer 
(Continued from page 23) 


When Calico reached her nice house 
far out in the country, she took the 
“not at home” sign off the door. In 
its place she put a bigger one with 
“WELCOME” on it 

Then she went into the kitchen, 
rolled up her cat sleeves, and got busy 
with her pots and pans, 


“I’m going to have a party,” she 
gaily announced, “a party for the 
friendly dog, the friendly rabbit, and 
the friendly goat.” 

She peeled and boiled and roasted 
and baked in preparation for a fine 
dinner. Then she invited the dog, the 
rabbit, and the goat to enjoy it with 
her. 

And a grand party it was! For now 
Calico was no longer the laneliest cat 
in the world. Calico had found the 
cure for loneliness. She had found 
friends! 


Animals in Winter 
(Continued from pages 20-21) 


Tracks 
made by its front feet? (Look at a 
cat’s track. ) 

Birds as well as mammals make in- 
teresting tracks. Some birds walk and 
some hop. Their tracks will tell the 


difference. 
-<-< -< 


Tracks above, walking bird; tracks 
below, hopping bird.) 
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Which does a sparrow do? A star- 
ling? A pigeon? Lay a piece of burlap 
on the snow under a tree or near some 
large shrubs. Each day throw over it 
a handful of cracked corn and sun- 
flower seeds. Before long the snow 
around this crude feeder will show the 
tracks of many winter visitors. The 
visitors of the preceding night can be 
identified by their tracks in the snow 
the next morning 

Wing marks and tail marks as well 
as footprints help to write stories in 
the snow. A pheasant landing in snow 
often shows a long brush mark of the 
tail, repeated wing-tip marks, and run- 
ning footprints. In taking off, the wing 
marks are closer together, the tail 
doesn't drag for so great a distance, 
and the footprints are standing or 
walking, not running. 
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After children have learned to in- 
terpret marks in the snow, let them 
make some “track stories,’ using a 
potato cutout and an ink pad, or by 
drawing tracks on wrapping paper. An 
example of a track story might be this 
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one. A cottontail rabbit hops along 
from left to right. Suddenly a great 
horned owl sails in from the lower 
right, a scuffle ensues, and the owl 
makes off toward the top with the 
rabbit. How many stories can vour 
pupils draw on wrapping paper, or 
make on the floor, using paper cutouts 
for tracks? 


Plant Galls 

of which can sting and oak apple 
a large round papery gall with a small 
wasp inside. Children are fascinated 
by the little creatures that “over 
winter’ in these curious swellings on 
plants. You can cut most galls open 
to show the animals inside, even if vou 
don’t know exactly what the animal is 
Put some of the galls in a cage and 
wait until spring to find out what 
emerges, 


As the children look for animals and 
their traces in winter, have them keep 
a record of what they find. Learning 
about animals in winter is mainly a 
matter of observing and keeping a 
record. Children will soon see that 
winter is anything but a lifeless white- 
ness. There is considerable silent ac- 
tivity even under the snow. 


Bird Feeders 

a shallow dish or bottle top, and oth- 
er grains such as millet. Observe with 
your classes the appearance, habits, 
and number of visitors to the feeder 
Do some birds select only sunflower 
seeds and nothing else? Is there a 
peck order among your visitors? (Are 
chickadees chased away by nuthatches, 
but nuthatches by blue jays?) How 
does a nuthatch open a_ sunflower 
seed? Are squirrels a pest at the 
feeder? Can you figure out a way to 
discourage them? Try coloring some 
of the food with vegetable dye to see 
whether color makes any difference in 
selec tivity. 


“Mousetrap Line” 
mammal life in winter, and a source 
of food for such pets as large snakes, 
weasels, and owls. 

As mice of various kinds, shrews, 
and moles are brought in, examine 
their fur, their feet, their teeth, and if 
possible, their internal structure. I 
once performed an “autopsy” on a lit- 
tle brown bat before some interested 
primary scientists. They were abso- 
lutely spellbound at seeing real lungs, 
liver, heart, brain, and other small 
organs. These are things that children 
hear about, but seldom see. If you 
can control squeamishness, much in- 
formation can be gleaned from simple 
dissections of dead rodents. The neat- 
est dissections are done under water. 
A shallow white pan with about one 
inch of water keeps the organs clean, 
and they are clearly visible against 
the white background 


Pellets 

any rodent teeth, fur, or bones? Does 
the pellet contain any remains of 
feathers? It isn’t easy to identify all 
the animal bits that make up an owl 
pellet, but such bits are the best 
clues to what these birds feed on in 
winter. Children will soon learn that 
hawks and owls are not generally 
harmful, but beneficial instead. When 
they have seen with their own eyes 
that rodent fur and teeth comprise 
a considerable portion of the pellet, 
they will have a new appreciation ot 
the winged hunters of winter. 

As you and vour class study the ani 
mals of winter you will be amazed at 
what goes on under the snow, the tree 
bark, under inside rotting 
stumps, and even under the bottom row 
of bricks that form the outside wall 
of the school building. Here you can 
often find cocoons of tent caterpillars, 


stones, 


egg masses of spiders, adult spiders in 
their silken winter 
beetles, and all sorts of little in- 
vertebrates. The animals haven't van 
ished. They are still around in con- 
siderable numbers for inquisitive eyes 


quarters, _ flies, 


to observe. 

Finally, get your class to search for 
evidence of animals browsing on 
shrubbery or rooting in the snow for 
grass. Rabbits often girdle young trees 
at the snow line. Deer nip off the 
tender tips of branches, leaving 
ragged end as evidence of their 
browsing. Such indirect evidence of 
animal activity lends additional sup- 
port to the statement that not all ani- 
mals are imactive in winter 

It is true that many are in a rest 
ing stage as pupae, or in hibernation 
but many others are even more active 
n summer because the limited 
forces them to forage 


than 
food supply 
more widely. 











TEACHERS 


buy 10-WAY 
INSURANCE PROTECTION 


Insure for less thana nickel aday! 


As a teacher you can get financial pro- 
tection against accident, sickness and 
quarantine for actually /ess than a 
nickel a day. Under the friendly 
“T.C.U. Umbrella” you are insured in 
a strong company famous for tair 
treatment of policyholders for more 
than half a century. This protection 
offered only to teachers. All claim 
checks sent to you by swift air mail, 
to help you quickly when you need 
help most. Read below what other 
teachers say about T.C.U. protection 
Then mail the coupon for full infor- 
mation—no agent will call. 


Fifteen Years with T.C.U. 


“I greatly appreciated the promptness 
of T.C.U. in settling my ciaim. I have 
been a member since 1943 and in that 
time I have had to call on them three 
times. Each time I was very well 
pleased with my _ checks.’"—Mrs. 
Estella Kern, Bedford, Indiana 


So Many Things to Buy 


“Thanks very much for the promptness 
of your check. There are always so 
many things to buy when one is ill and 
cash is needed at once for 
payment. This is the sec- 
ond time I have called on 
you for aid and both times 
the help came soon, and 
in full measure.”—Mrs. 
Margaret Goodwin, Lone 
Pine, Calif. 
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151 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln 8, Nel 
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GESTIONS 


hes buckled just 
d shirts. 


vests. Hair is as 


is possible Josiah wears similar 
breeches and shirt, an elaborate vest, 
knee-length dark coat buttoned at the 

tricorn hat, buckled shoes, and 
woolen stockings. Captain Darby wears 
breeches, 


three wnered hat, 


Tootweat 


coat, 
similar to Josiah’s, but 
a striped instead of a 
hirt. Both men 
crepe hair 
dark 
and hanging over their coat 
The @ Ci ll, ankle- 
tight 


bodices white kerch I aps, and 


wersey 


tied with 


ribbon fastened inside 


hats 
length dresses of 


buckled shoes 


SOURCES OF FACTS 


The quotations used in the play are 
l’s Aln Histori- 
, 


I 


and Oo i and 
f ti Town of B 


Annie H. Thwing (out of print 


SONGS AND DANCES 
Each publisher gi 
GROUP |. By Chorus before 
gins 
“Wise Ben Franklin,” Am 
# (American Book Co 
“Good Old Ben,” We Sing ( Birchard 
Boston Town, The Magi i Song 
Ginn 
“Old Colony Times” or 
limes,” Amer 
Everywhere a 
Ame 2 both Birchard 
GROUP a By Bovs as curtail 
Wragel aggle Gypsies 
Singer 6 and Fir le B 
Songs (Simon and Schustet 
“The Keeper Mu I 
Creer (;row the 


B f F 


ven oniy n . 


play be- 


an Singer 


In Good Old 


Rushe Ss, 


in the Wood 
er Grumble,” Am 
GROUP 3. By as he 
going to sea 
Ships,” MWe Sing 
A Sail at Dawn,” Music | 
Westward Ho,” Tr asure 
By the Sea,” Music F 
“When That I Was a Littk 
Our Land of Sone (Bir 
GROUP 4. Sea 
Darby and the Boys 
Walk Her Round,” 
Leave Her Johnny,” 
5. 


\-Roving,” Musi 


Ben 


chantey 


Haul on the Bowlin’ and “Blow the 
Man Down,” American Singer 4 

“Boston Come All Ye” and “The Gold- 
en Vanity,” Fireside Book of Folk 
Sonos 


Ss 


GROUP 5. Dances by Chorus 
“Noble Duke of York,” American Sing- 
er 3. 
“Country Gardens,” Magic of Song. 
“Morris Dance,” Our Land of Song. 
Round,” Rhythms and 
Dances for Elementary Schools 


Barnes 


“Sellenger’'s 


Appresses of Publishers: American 
Book Co., New York 3; A. S. Barnes & 
Co., Inc., New York 16; C. C. Birchard & 
Co., Evanston, IJl.; Ginn & Co., Boston 
17, Mass.; Hall & McCreary Co., Minne- 
apolis 15, Minn.; G. Schirmer, Inc., 3 E. 
43rd St.. New York 17: Simon & Schus- 
ter, Inc., New York 20. 


Money 
Continued from page 34) 


YAF from McGraw-Hill Text-Film 
Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
ft 

Count 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 (filmstrip), Film- 
strip House, 347 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 

t’s Count (film, color, 
and white), Coronet Films. 

Making Change for a Dollar (film, 
color, and black and white), Coro- 
net Films 

Meaning of Money 
Filmstrip House 

VUeaning of Plus and Minus (film, col- 
ol Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, 
Illinois 

Number § 
paedia Brit tinnica Films, Inc. 

ecing the Use of Numbers, Sets I and 
I] filmstrips, color), Eye Gate 
House, Inc 146-01 Archer Ave., 
Jama i 35, N Y 
ibtraction Is Easy 


and black 


filmstrip, color), 


tem (film, color), Encyclo- 


J 
, 
? 


film, color, and 


black and white), Coronet Films. 


sing Numbers 


filmstrip Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Inc. 

ne Parts of a D filmstrip, col- 
or), Almanac Films, Inc., 516 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 36, N.Y 

ing and Understanding Numbers 
for Kindergarten and Grade One; 
Grade One; and Grade Two (film- 
strips, Society for Visual 
Education Inc., 1345 
Pkwy., Chicago 14, Illinois. 


color 
Diversey 


EDITORIAL Note: During the current 
school year, Mrs. Tomjack is teaching 
only the first and second grades. 











“A preposition is when you put something up to somebody 
and they can take it or leave it.” 


THE INSTRUCTOR 

















2. But an owl is not as wise as 
a goose or a crow. 


he Owl 


Story and Illustrations by CHARLOTTE R, STUBENVOLL 





3. Owls have large broad 
heads. Their big eyes can 
only look straight ahead. 








4. The eyes do not move in 
their sockets. The ow! must 
turn its head to look at 
things. 


5. There are many kinds of 
owls. Some are large. Some 
are small. Some have feather 
tufts that look like ears. 





6. Owls build their nests in 
hollow trees, old buildings, 
and old crow nests. Their 
eggs are almost round. 








7. Owls hunt for food at night. 
They can see in the dark. They 
can hear very well. 











8. The owl catches rats, mice, 
or rabbits with its feet. 





9. The ow! is a farmer's friend. 
He is like a night watchman. 
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CRAYOLA’ 


CORNER 





CONSTRUCTIVE IDEAS 
TO KEEP CHILDREN 
HAPPILY OCCUPIED 








rate “their very own set” of dishes or 


DECORATE PAPER DINNERWARE. All 
children enjoy making things that are 


CRAYOLA Crayons are non-toxic and 


a luncheon or dinner set for the family. 
used in daily living. Give children plain | 


paper cups and plates. Let them deco- completely safe for such use 











oer errs = wee «om woe | 


CRAYOLA CAPES to pin on your young 
Superman or Little Red Riding Hood 
can be made from old pillow cases, light 
colored feed bags, almost any old cloth 
Starch stiff and cut to shape. Then let 
children color with CRAYOLA Crayons. 











CRAYOLA maracas (rhythm instru- 
ments ) can be made from two aluminum 
frozen pie containers. Put beans inside 
and stitch edges together with colored 
yarn (holes for stitching can be punched | 
with a nail). CRAYOLA Crayons are 
ideal for decorating. Binney & Smith 
Inc., 380 Madison Ave., N.Y.17, N.Y. 
| 
i 
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Alarm Clocker Spaniel 
(Continued from page 23) 


Tommy sat up. He knew he couldn't 
stay in bed now. But he wouldn’t look 
at Tick-Tock, or Vicki, or Father’s 
concerned face. 

“Everybody hurries me!” Tommy 
grumbled. “Everybody! The family! 
The school bus driver! The teacher! 
Even the kids tease me!” 

“Tease you?” Father repeated 
“Why?” 

“Oh, for being slow and always 
late.” 

“You get dressed now,” Father said 
“We'll talk about this tardy business 
later.” 

When Tommy was eating breakfast, 
Father asked questions. He found out 
the boys teased Tommy because he 
was often late. Thev said he was too 
slow to catch cold! And they said 
lick-Tock was like Tommy—too slow 
even to learn tricks! 

“I'm sure Tick-Tock can learn,” 
Mother said indignantly. 

“If Tick-Tock can learn tricks, can 
Tommy learn some, too?” Vicki asked. 

Father laughed. “I'm sure of it! 
When he comes home from school I'll 
have something here to help Tommy 
learn a fine new trick.” 

Father's surprise was a big alarm 
clock. It had a handle on top ind two 
flat bells on either side. When it 
alarmed, little metal hammers beat 
the bells until the whole clock hopped 
and danced. What a noise that clock 
made! Mother covered her ears. Vicki 
giggled. And Tick-Tock barked until 
Tommy turned off the alarm 

Father showed Tommy how to set 
the alarm so the bells would ring at 
getting up time. But next morning 
Tommy didn't feel any more like get- 
ting up than he usually did. He heard 
the clock but he couldn't turn it off 
without getting out of bed. So he put 
the pillow over his head 

But Tick-Tock did something. He 
barked at the clock. He jumped up on 
the bed and pawed at Tommy who 
was laughing hard under the pillow 
The alarm kept ringing. Then Tick- 
Tock took the clock’s handle into his 


mouth. Carrying the noisy thing, he 


jumped on the bed, bringing the clock 
to Tommy to turn off! Everybody told 
Tick-Tock what a smart dog he was. 

Next morning the same thing hap- 
pened and the next morning and the 
next. It was such fun to have Tick- 
Tock bring the alarm to be turned off 
that Tommy didn’t mind getting up 
He had time to eat his breakfast and 
meet the school bus. Tommy wasn’t 
tardy for a single thing. 

“Tommy has learned a new trick,” 
Vicki said one morning after she had 
waved good-by to Tommy. “Now if we 
could only teach Tick-Tock a trick 
too!” 

“Maybe Tick-Tock can do a trick 
already,” Father said. “What time does 
the school bus bring Tommy home?” 
he asked Mother. When she told him, 
he said, “I will come home early this 
afternoon. Then we'll see about the 
trick.” 

That afternoon when the school bus 
came in sight, Father and Mother and 
Vicki were on the front porch. When 
the bus stopped at the corner and 
Tommy got out, Father started the 
alarm clock ringing. He held out th: 
cloc k to Tic k- I ock 

“See, there’s Tommy,” Father told 
the little dog. “Take the clock t 
Tommy so he can turn it off!” 

At first Tick-Tock looked puzzled 
He barked at the noisy clock. Then hi 
took the handle in his mouth and 
started down the steps. Once he 
stopped and looked back, but Father 
waved him on 

Tick-Tock began to run. Long ears 
flapping, short legs flying, alarm clock 
ringing, he went to meet Tommy. 

At the corner, while the children on 
the school bus watched and clapped, 
Tick-Tock gave the clock to Tommy 
He barked and pranced until the bells 
stopped ringing 

That's a fine trick,” the bus driver 
called to Tommy. “Almost as good as 
the erick you've learned.” 

‘Sure it's a good trick,” Tommy said 
proudly. “We both learned! Now I’m 
‘On-Time Tommy’ and Tick-Tock is 
an alarm clocker spaniel!” 





WHO-OO? 





Who lives up in an old oak tree? = Who-oo? 


Words and Music by 


GRACE VREELAND RIDER 
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round asa din~ner plate, Who sleeps all day for he stays out late? When 


aight - time comes he loves to prowl— T’whit! It's the wise old owl. 
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IRENE F. CYPHER, Special Editor 





A new dental health 


filmstrip for 


primary grades 


* Full color illustrations 
* Captions on film 
*« 39 story frames 


” ; ron on dent al hy, al th witair / n this film strip 1S cone- 
sidered by the AMERICAN DENTAL ASSOCIATION (0 be in accord 


/ j 
with current scientific knou le dge. 


TOTAL PRICE: $1.00 


Please remit when placing order 


Coe eee eeeeeseeeeeeeeeee COREE EERE EERE EEE HOHE EE EEE EERE EEE EES 


eOPe eee eee ee eeenes 


For elementary grades: 


“GATEWAY TO HEALTH”—The effect of food habits on teeth. 
Sound, color, 20 min., 16 mm. motion picture film. Free loan 
from film libraries of school systems, health departments, dental 
societies; or write address below at least 60 days in advance, giv- 


ing two dates. Purchase price is $134.50 per print, delivered. 


“GOOD FOR ME”—Compact one-page teaching unit on relation- 
ship of food and healthy teeth. Colorful poster on reverse. * 


“MY APPLE” 


tory of apples, the partnership of man and nature in their pro- 
* 


Single page teaching unit for social studies. His- 


duction. Brightly colored illustration on reverse. 


*Free, one for each teacher 


NATIONAL APPLE INSTITUTE 
Washington Building, Washington 5, D.C. 


THE APPLE GROWERS OF AMERICA 
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IRENE FP. 


NYONE with a particle of 

skill in the art of observa- 
tion knows that the curriculum 
pattern in schools today is being 
broadened and changed. “Change” 
is a very interesting word for 
educators to keep in mind, par- 
ticularly when used in connection 
with the word curriculum. We 
have all become accustomed to 
the fact that most things change; 
but we seem afraid to acknowl- 
edge that an educational phe- 
nomenon might keep 
pace with other phenomena of life. 
Yet education is the process which 
prepares individuals to meet and 
handle the experiences of their 
own life and to work with others 
in a community. 

It seems to us that the healthi- 
est sign of the status of matters 
educational is the fact that the 
curriculum is changing. The first 
thing that comes to our minds in 
this connection is the great change 
that has taken place in the area 
of science education. We live in 
a machine age. Our whole pattern 
of life is affected by mechanical 
and electrical forces. The earlier 
a child learns basic facts about 
these forees, the better he will 
continue to learn about them as 
he progresses along to more de- 
tailed study. 

This trend can also be found in 
other subject areas. The elemen- 
tary level of work has been 
changed, varied, altered, to in- 
clude consideration of many 
things which heretofore were not 
touched upon until high school. 
The growing trend toward inclu- 
sion of a foreign language in the 
very early grades seems to us an 
excellent sign of progress. 

But change also brings respon- 
sibilitvy—a responsibility to see 
that materials are made available 
for teaching this changed or mod- 
ified curriculum. The materials 
that were effective in teaching 
high-school science will not nec- 
essarily be effective in the lower 
grades. Changes in the curriculum 
mean that educators have a re- 
sponsibility to provide adequate 
materials to meet the new condi- 
tions of use. This does not nec- 
essarily mean that all materials 
need to be completely remade. 
but they need to be reconsidered 
and re-evaluated. 

It is perfectly possible that a 
film that has roused the interest 
and met the needs of seventh- 
grade pupils will do the same 
thing for third- or fourth-graders. 
It is also possible that the film 
which suited third- and fourth- 
grade needs will be wholly in- 
adequate for the seventh-graders. 


possibly 


’ 


CYPHER 


Those charged with the selection 
of materials need to be aware of 
hard-and-fast classifications; they 
need to consider both age and 
maturity levels of pupils; they 
need to choose with an eye to 
making the material fit the needs 
of their own curriculum. 

Let us consider the matter of 
subject and suitability. We can- 
not overlook the fact that there 
are at this moment teachers who 
are inadequately prepared to han- 
dle some subjects and problems 
in an altered curriculum program. 
In desperation they turn to such 
media as films and filmstrips. If 
these materials, in turn, are not 
well prepared, the result can be 
a fiasco. Let us hasten to add, 
however, that the majority of 
producers call upon educators to 
assist in the production of mate- 
rials and go to great lengths to 
adapt their materials for specific 
curriculum areas. 

The sad thing about many of 
the fiascos is that all too often the 
teacher blames the material for 
failure to answer pupil needs, 
when the fault lies either in the 
original selection or in a poor 
technique for presentation. 

Another fact we often overlook 
is the question of pupil needs 
and interests. How often, if ever. 
do we provide an opportunity for 
pupils themselves to participate 
in the actual selection or evalu- 
ation of the materials used in 
their classes? 

The question of local produc- 
tion of instructional materials is 
also important. Frequently no 
material is available that suits 
or fits the needs of a class. This. 
to us, is the point at which a 
teacher is practically mandated 
to make her own materials. and to 
have pupils share in such pro- 
duction. The fact we deplore. 
however, is that there are some 
who resort to local production 
because they think it is “the thing 
to do.” 

To ignore television would be 
to be unrealistic. It is an integral 
part of our home life today. To 
keep it out of classroom experi- 
ence would be a backward step. 

We have changed our attitude 
toward curriculum planning and 
content: we must also see to it 
that our attitude toward the ma- 
terials to be useu keeps pace. If 
there ever was a time when each 
and every one concerned with 
teaching needed to stop and re- 
assess the materials we are using. 
it is the present day. Have you 
changed your approach to your 
plan for implementing a changed 
curriculum? Do it now! 








An Administrator 
Looks at the 


New Curriculum 


WALTER CREWSON 
Associate Commissioner 
New York State Education Department 


T THE very outset perhaps we 

should give some definitions. 
What do we mean by an admini- 
strator, for example? We mean 
one who has responsibility for 
guiding a school or a system of 
schools, and who recognizes that 
his primary charge is the con- 
stant and continuing improve- 
ment of the program of instruc- 
tion. He knows that instructional 
improvement rests very largely 
on the classroom teacher and the 
quality of instruction he or she 
is qualified to deliver. And he 
knows that it is the administra- 
tor’s responsibility not only to 
call forth all the creativity of 
these key persons, but also to pro- 
vide them with all the aids his 
community can afford. 

For the purposes of this dis- 
cussion, let us specify that audio- 
visual aids consist of those in- 
structional materials and 
ciated devices which have their 
impact on people through sight 
and sound and which generally 
bring to the student experiences 
and information otherwise un- 
available. In the latter category 
is that tremendous body of ready 
assistance described so well in 
the booklet, “Fifty Teachers to a 
Classroom” (Macmillan Co.). 

We should also define what we 
mean by the “new curriculum.” 
Possibly you have read Harold 
Benjamin's book, The Sabretooth 
Curriculum. Benjamin preaches 
the doctrine that the new curricu- 
lum is merely the green and 
growing or up-to-date curriculum. 
And perhaps we should warn you 
that keeping a curriculum up-to- 
date is a never-ending task. Every 
improvement in the curriculum 
is bound to open new vistas for 
creative people. The new curric- 
ulum, therefore, has two dimen- 
sions: (1) “What,” as New Fist 
asks himself in Sabretooth Curri- 
culum, “does a fellow have to be 
able to do in this day and age in 
order to be happy, and success- 
ful, and secure?” and (2) What 


assO- 


are the visible requirements of 
our freedom, as they relate to the 
curriculum? 

So now, having defined the ad- 
ministrator and the new curricu- 
lum, we have the problem: (a) 
How can the curriculum be kept 
up-to-date? (b) How can its 
effectiveness be enhanced by a 
proper application of available 
teaching aids? 

Even as a physician would say 
that an illness affects the whole 
body and the whole outlook—so 
the health of the curriculum is 
a many-splendored thing. 

Let us take the place of the ad- 
ministrator as he looks through 
his AV glasses at the new, up-to- 
date, healthy curriculum. 

We are indeed fortunate, for 
the administrator we are imper- 
sonating is a good one. He is a 
leader and teacher who knows 
how to harness the creativity of 
everyone to the task of instruc- 
tional leadership. He lays a plan. 
It has ten elements. This is his 
total plan of instructional leader- 
ship, but we are not here attempt- 
ing to see all the wheels go round 

only those which relate to the 
AV dimension. So let us look at 
his total plan, and then let us fo- 
cus on the subject of AV. 

1. Personnel Selection. Instruc- 
tional improvement would be en- 
tirely pointless if adequate and 
well trained personnel was not 
selected. The administrator knows 
that all good teaching involves a 
proper integration of the com- 
munications or AV aids into the 
teaching practice. Regardless of 
what teaching staff is being re- 
cruited, the administrator keeps 
in mind that good teaching in- 
volves skill in the use of AV aids, 
and he therefore includes in his 
recruitment procedures some ef- 
fort to determine the skill of the 
prospective teacher in the use of 
these vital tools. 

2. Adequate Staffing. Now, of 
course, our administrator knows 
that the job will not be done un- 


less someone is responsible for 
doing it. If he is unable personal- 
ly to supervise the instructional 
improvement program, he will at- 
tempt to persuade the Board of 
Education to appoint the neces- 
sary professional staff members 
for carrying out this responsibili- 
ty. Many administrators these 
days are adding to the staff a per- 
son skilled in the best uses of AV 
aids to support good teaching. 
3. Staff Organization. Our in- 
structional leadership recognizes 
that one must have a face before 
one can smile. So he sets about 
organizing a curriculum council 
on which are represented all 
levels of the staff, and administra- 
tors from individual buildings. 
Our administrator t:kes part in 
the work of the council as an ob- 
server, participant, and discuss- 
ant. He knows that, ultimately, 
he must make the major deci- 
sions and responsibility 
for them. Since the curriculum 
council will proceed under the 
immediate leadership of the ad- 
ministrator charged with instruc- 
tional improvement, he will sure- 
ly keep at his right hand either a 
full understandng of the value 
and functions of AV aids in teach- 
ing practice, or a person who has 
this understanding and is compe- 
tent to communicate it to teach- 


accept 


ers. 

1. Communications. This is def- 
initely the Achilles’ heel of our 
profession, As the curriculum 
council proceeds to plan the in- 
structional program, our admini- 
strator keeps ever foremost in his 
mind the necessity to devise good 
communications machinery. He 
makes sure that every teacher af- 
fected will be immediately in- 
formed of decisions made and ac- 
tions taken in the curriculum 
council. Our leader knows, too, 
that good practice diffuses very 
slowly in our profession. He in- 
cludes in his communications ma- 
chinery a means of gathering and 
spreading good AV practice from 





who de- 


the classroom teachers 
vised it to other classroom teach- 
ers who will welcome it. He en- 


visions and plans for school and 
system-wide procedures for ap- 
praising instructional 
so that his faculty is always well 
informed about new and revised 
materials, 

5. Budgeting for Instructional 
Improvement. Since we labeled 
our administrator as a 
technician in the art of harness- 
ing creativity, he knows the wis- 


materials, 


master 


dom of recommending a specific 
item in the budget, “Instruction- 
al Improvement,” and he knows 
that if creativity is to be har- 
nessed, it must be reached where 
it is—in the classroom. So he and 
his Board arrange to make avail- 
able to the teachers a 
amount of money in each year’s 
budget for the purpose of im- 
proving instruction. The building 
principal and his teachers, work- 
ing together, will make journeys 


specific 


as necessary to see good prac- 
tice; will purchase up-to-date pro- 
fessional literature for the school 
library; will employ enlightened 
consultants to heighten the skills 
of the staff. The genius of this 
practice is that it 
dence in those who are closest to 


place s ¢ onfi- 


the actual teaching practice, and 
thus releases their creativity. 

6. Involving Laymen. Our ad- 
ministrator knows the atomic po- 
tential of the lay community. He 
arranges for a survey of the com- 
munity to locate people who can 
make contributions to the plan- 
ning and carrying out of the in- 
structional program. He may 
even wish to have a small council 
of parents who will study the 
years curriculum with the teach- 
er, and recommend specific field 
trips for the children at appro- 
priate times. This council of par 
ents may also be kept on the alk 
for TV and radio programs w | 


can contribute to the enri nt 
of the adopted curricul: Par- 
ents may (Continued 
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song flute 


developed especially for pre-band students 


The Song F 


single purpose of teaching pre-band chiidren 


has been deve lope d for 
instrumental musi ind is so 
recogn zed by lead ng musk educators 
nk F ule 


provides an effective means of building a 


Not a toy, not a novelty. the S« 


“farm system” for the school’s regular 


Instruction can start as early as the 


band 


4th gi ide Teachir g requires no ds gree in 


instrumental music any vocal 


teacher can instruct effectively. 


CONN CORPORATION 
Dept. J-350! 


Elkhart, Indiana 


Start their interest 
inv Science EARLY..-- 


Give your Pupils 


TESTA MICROSCOPES, 


Many Educators agree...!t is better to 
have several good microscopes in the hands 
of your pupils than one deluxe model on the 
teacher's desk for the class to look into 


The TESTA S-2 MICROSCOPE is a sturdy, full-size, 
American-made instrument with finest achromatic optics. It is 
and is 
priced so low you can afford several in your budget. 

Develop science interest at an early age by putting 
Testa Microscopes in the hands of your pupils NOW! 


rugged enough to withstand hard classroom use 


DESCRIPTION: Huygenian-tyoe 


‘ ng 


ocusing. A magnit 


MODEL S-2 $37.85 








TESTA WIDE-FIE 


re 


LD MICROSCOPE 


ty. Re 











| ESTA MaANurAcTuRING COMPANY 


Dept. 1-- 10122 East Rush Street, El Monte, California 
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The AV Director’s 


in Selecting 


CLYDE K. MILLER 


Director, Divisior 


of Audio-Visual Education 


Ohio State Department of Education 


HE skillful selection of audio- 

visual instructional tools is 
fundamental to the effective utili- 
zation of these tools. Using teach- 
ing tools effe: tively is. or should 
be, a primary concern of all edu- 
cators, and at the same time, 
should determine the tools’ value 
in our school instructional pro- 
grams. 

The director of 
materials should be, first of all, 
a curriculum worker. His chief 
function is to assist in the enrich- 
ment of learning experiences in 
the classroom. How well he 
achieves this purpose can best be 
determined by evaluating the ef- 
fect his audio-visual program has 


audio-visual 


on every phase of the school cur- 
riculum. 

In planning for the instruction- 
al use of audio-visual materials, 
the director needs to take into 
consideration not only his own 
philosophy and objectives of edu- 
cation, but those of his school 
and/or school system; and then 
determine how best he can help 
to attain these desired ends. 

If the staff is not acquainted 
with all kinds and types of audio- 
visual techniques, devices, and 
materials, the audio-visual direc- 
tor could very profitably start 
with acquainting the staff with 
the effective use of the “ABZ’s” 
of audio-visual tools. 

a. Field trips 

b. Demonstrations 

ec. Dramatizations 

d. Dioramas 

e. Chalkboard 

f. Bulletin board 

g. Feltboard and magnetic chalk- 
board 

h. Posters, graphs, diagrams, il- 
lustrations, flat pictures, polaroid 
transparencies 

i. Flash cards 

j. Cartoons, comics 

k. Murals 

1. Museum materials and displays 
m. Maps, globes, charts, and 
models 

n. Mock-up, specimens 

o. Stereographs 

p- Microprojection 

q. Slides—2” x 2” and 3! cas 
slide projectors 


r. Filmstrips—sound _filmstrips, 
filmstrip projectors 

s. Educational motion pictures, 
motion picture projectors 

t. Opaque and overhead trans- 
parency projectors 

u. Tachistoscope and speed read- 
ers 

v. Tape recordings, recorders, and 
playbacks 
v. Records 
x. Central sound system facilities 
y. Educational radio programs 
z. Educational television 

Each audio visual has certain 
and specific advantages and limi- 
tations. Until the teacher has a 
thorough working knowledge of 
each one she is not at all in a 
position to skillfully select the 
most appropriate tool for a spe- 
cific teaching situation. The 
audio-visual director should pro- 
vide opportunities for teachers to 
know all audio-visual materials 
that are presently available and 
suitable for use in their specific 
grade level and their subject- 
matter area, as well as keep them 
informed on all new releases of 
quality materials. 

The audio-visual director needs 
a library of tools to aid teachers 
in making selections of materials. 
Many items should be included. 
Professional periodicals from AV 
associations, for instance, contain 
objective information about the 
new equipment and materials. 
Listings and guides to various 
types of AV tools are an impor- 
tant part of the AV director’s li- 
brary. 

Besides those items listed be- 
low, there are specific subject- 
matter bibliographies available 
from the audio-visual centers at 
Indiana University, Ohio State 
University, and other 
which should be added to this 
collection. There is a vast array 
of materials available, and teach- 
ers need help to become informed 
about them. 

To keep teachers up-to-date on 
currently released materials, the 
audio-visual director should ore 
ganize appropriate committees to 
preview and evaluate the mate- 
rials, This, of course, is already 


transcriptions 


sources, 








Role 


Audio Visuals 


happening in many places in the 
country. 

Two assumptions are usually 
made when an audio-visual in- 
structional tool for the classroom 
is evaluated. The first assumption 
is that the audio visual itself is a 
means to an end. The end is de- 
sirable pupil behavior, broadly 
defined to include the use of 
words. Audio-visual materials do 
no more than provide a learning 
experience for children. After 
pupils have reacted to a good 
audio visual, they will behave dif- 
ferently. They may read with 
greater understanding; use words 
in their oral or written speech 
with better discrimination; as- 
sume a different attitude toward 
a practice, or an institution, or an 
object; react more intelligently 
to a complex situation: or per- 
form a manual skill more effec- 
tively. All of this means that the 
worth of an instructional tool 
must be judged in terms of its 
effect on pupil behavior. 

The second assumption is that 
persons trying to appraise audio- 
visual materials will have clear- 
ly in mind the definite behavior 
they want to teach and believe 
that an audio visual will help 
them teach these behaviors. The 
teaching tool must be judged in 
terms of certain teaching or 
learning purposes. The more ex- 
plicit and definite these purposes, 
the more precise and satisfactory 
the evaluation of the audio visual 
can be. 

Four questions that all instruc- 
tors should ask (posed in the 
order of their importance in the 
selection of audio-visual materials 
for use in elementary school in- 
struction) might be: 

1. Is the content obviously and 
definitely related to what is to 
be taught? 

2. Are the level of difficulty and 
the pedagogy of the material ap- 
propriate for the maturity level 
of the pupils with whom it will 
be used? 

3. Is the material authentic? Is 
it true to the facts? Is the mate- 
rial technically and aesthetically 
satisfactory ? 





4. Does the audio visual repre- 
sent satisfactory exploration and 
adequate coverage of the specific 
subject about which the teacher 
wishes to communicate desired 
ideas to the student? 

The selection of audio-visual 
materials is shared by many. The 
teachers, supervisors, and admin- 
istrators assume the greater part 
of the responsibility, but student 
and parent reactions can be very 
important. Teacher judgment, 
based on student reactions, should 
be the basis for evaluating all 
materials for reuse. 

A school audio-visual direct- 
or should provide teachers and 
teacher committees with adequate 
data for selection of all new ma- 
terials. He should make sure 
there are many opportunities for 
careful examination of those ma- 
terials, in order that teachers may 
reach their The 
judgment of individual teachers 
and committees should be the 
factor in the selection of 
all audio-visual instructional ma- 
terials, 

\ final duty of the AV direc- 
tor would be to assume the re- 
sponsibility of organizing and 
promoting a continual program 
for evaluating materials current- 
ly in use as well as all new mate- 
rials to be added to the school’s 
audio-visual collection. 


own decisions. 


basic 


SOURCES OF MATERIAL 


AV Associations: Periodicals 

Association for Education by 
Radio-Television, 228 N. La- 
Salle St., Chicago 1: Journal of 
the A.E.R.T. 

Department of Audio-Visual In- 
struction, National Education 
Assn., 1201 Sixteenth St.. N.W.., 
Washington 6, D.C.: Audio- 
Visual Communication Review; 
fudio-Visual Instruction. 

Educational Film Library Assoc., 
250 West 57th St.. New York 
19: The EFLA Bulletin; EFLA 
Evaluations; Film Review Di- 
gest. 

Educational Screen, 2000 Lincoln 
Park West. Chicago 14, 


Scholastic Teacher, 33 West 42nd 
St.. New York 36. 

Teaching Tools, Ver Halen Pub- 
lishing Co., 6327 Santa Monica 


Blvd., Hollywood 38, Calif. 


Motion Pictures 


American Council on Education, 
Washington, D.C.: Selected Ed- 
ucational Motion Pictures: A 
Descriptive Eneye lo paedia. 

Educators Progress Service, Ran- 
dolph, Wis.: Educators Guide 
to Free Films. 

NET Film Service, 
Center, Indiana 
Bloomington, Indiana: Educa- 


Audio-Visual 


University, 


tional Television Motion Pic- 
tures, 

U.S. Office of Education, U.S. 
Government Printing Office. 


Washington 25, D.C.: 102 Mo- 
tion Pictures on Democracy. 
H. W. Wilson Co.. 950-972 Uni- 
versity Ave... New York 52: Ekd- 

ucational Film Guide. 


Filmstrips 

Educators Progress Service, Ran- 
dolph, Wis.: Educators Guide 
to Free Slidefilms, 

H. W. Wilson Co., 950-972 Uni- 
versity Ave.. New York 5352: 
Filmstrip Guide. 


Recordings (Tape and Disc) 
Department of Audio-Visual In- 
struction, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W.. Washington 6. D.C.: Na- 
tional Tape Recording Catalog. 
Educators Progress Service, Ran- 
dolph, Wis.: Educators Guide 
to Free Tapes, Seripts, and 
Transcriptions, 3rd Edition. 
Inexpensive Materials 
Educators Progress Service, Ran- 
dolph, Wisconsin: Elementary 
Teachers Guide to Free Curric- 
ulum Materials, 11th Edition. 
Bruce Miller. Riverside, Calif.: 
Sources of Free and Inexpen- 
sive Pictures for the Classroom. 


General 

Education Screen and A-V Guide, 
2000 Lincoln Park West. Chi- 
cago 14: Blue Book of Audio- 
Visual Materials, 31st Edition. 
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Flo-master 
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A dramatic new teaching 
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Flo-master Felt Tip Pen! W I 
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Workshops and 
Demonstrations 


NO PLUS 
in PRICE 


Ilustrated: 
DIRECTOR 12V-9 
School Net... 
$134.50 


Stimulate 


Good Teaching 


califone 
CLASSROOM 
PHONOGRAPHS 





The 1959 Califone phonographs and transcription 
players, designed specifically for the classroom, offer 
Extra Premium Features at no increase in price, making 





ee 8 8 8 ee ee a a ee Se ee ee ee 


Califone America’s Greatest School Buy! 
PLUS Values include: 
®@ More Powerful Amplifier © Spring-Float Feet 
®@ Foolproof Arm Rest @ Equipped for Stereo 


CUE MASTER... complete automatic 
needle placement optional. 


See your Califone dealer, or write for FREE catalog describing 


16 different models. 


Dept. IN-8 


califon © CORPORATION 


1041 NORTH SYCAMORE AVENUE + HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIFORNIA 


RAYMOND MASSEY Reads 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Own Writings and Speeches on 
AUDIO BOOK 16 rpm Records! 


To many a film- and theatre-goer, Raymond Massey virtually is Abraham 


Linco!n. No better choice could be found to read Lincoln's 


own words 


AUDIO BOOK COMPANY + 


in what is in effect the Great Emencipator's audible biography. It is a 
sensitive reading of 108 speeches, letters, notes, poems and miscellaneous 
writings chronologically arranged from the threshold of Lincoln's career 
at 23 to his last public address just three days before his death. From it 
emerges a living and very human Abraham Lincoln, a Lincoln still very 
much a force in modern America. 


8 Records << 7'2 Listening Hours == $8.95 


Audio Book 16 rpm records can be played on any four speed phono- 
graph. Speed Reducer, $1.95, adapts 33'/; rpm phonographs te play 
Audio Book Records. 


This year marks the 150th anniversary of Abraham Lincoln's birth. Use 
this unique album in special program planning, make it a permanent 
library asset. 


AUDIO BOOK offers a complete selection of 16 rpm record albums— 
Great Literature, Children's Classics, the Catholic and Protestant New 
Testaments. All are ideal teaching tools... all are equally wonderful 


for your own listening pleasure 


See your dealer and write for complete catalog. 
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ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN 


The Flannelboard 


ow is the time for all good 

teachers to do much more 
with materials. Now is the time 
for....” Practice that on your 
typewriter; for now is the time! 
There are more good materials 
and there is more emphasis on 
good teaching than ever before. 
When there is any semblance of 
emergency, the need for superior 
teaching is immediately empha- 
sized. Witness World War I. The 
teaching done in response to the 
demand was excellent, with an 
abundance of good materials and 
good techniques. 

Now we sense another emer- 
gency. We need to teach our peo- 
ple not just science, but every- 
thing. Good methods and good 
teaching, we hope, are here to 
stay. Audio-visual centers have 
sprung up all around; and they 
are rendering great service. But 
we need to do more, 


The Werkshop 


The workshop, not a new device 
but a good one, is he! ping. Audio- 
visual workshops, or workshops 
on instructional materials, may be 
held almost anywhere, any time; 
in the audio-visual center as a 


part of the summer program, for 
credit or for noncredit, for two 
or three days, for two or three 
weeks, or even for longer. 

We have had a series in Florida 
which we think was quite success- 
ful. For three straight years we 
have conducted these workshops 
(which we called our summer 
clinics) at the time of the various 
county preschool conferences, 
around the last of August. Each 
year we have picked seven differ- 
ent counties, spending one day in 
each; and each year we have se- 
lected a theme around which to 
center the work. To be sure, you 
can’t do a whole lot in a one-day 
workshop; but much can be ac- 
complished even in so limited a 
time if it gets down to business 
and attacks the problems at hand. 
Practical problems, the ones cur- 
rent in the situation, are worked 
on as they appear. The work- 
shop—if it is a good one—i- 
work; but it brings results. 


The Demonstration 


“Now there is a demonstrable 
truth.” That oft-heard expression 
is good because most truths are 
demonstrable. Too bad we don’t 











The Overhead Projector 


OTIS McBRIDE 


Director, Audio-Visual Center 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida 


do more about the demonstrat- 
ing. We know we can't possibly 
learn everything through actual 
experience. The demonstration is 
an excellent substitute. And many 
are the things that may be used! 
The daily television program 
shows a variety of useful mate- 
rials. Who on television would at- 
tempt to give a demonstration by 
relying entirely on the spoken 
word, by merely reading his notes 
and explaining the contents? 
Who on television would tell the 
housewife by a lecture how to 
make a cake? Rather, he would 
have the ingredients right there 

-and mix an actual cake. 

In the classrooms across this 
country we have all the wonders 
of our age to use in the demon- 
stration. We have the opaque 
projector, the 2” x 2” slide, the 
lantern slide, large transparencies 
with overlays. We have equip- 
ment, store-bought, and materials 
to use with that equipment. In 
many cases we have materials 
even more valuable made by our 
groups in our own classrooms: 
charts and terrain maps, posters 
and diagrams, dioramas and peep 
boxes.' The various kinds of 
boards come into their own in 
demonstrations; pegboards, tack- 
boards, flannelboards, magnetic 
boards, and chalkboards. 

The flannelboard is as old as 
the hills. But it is still good, and 
more popular than ever because 
many people who perhaps had 
forgotten about it now see it al- 
most daily on television. And how 
easy it is to make a flannelboard 
serve also as a magnetic board, 
simply by covering the board 
with a piece of screen wire just 
before putting on the flannel.* 
The pegboard is comparatively 
new. Wire adapters to hang on 
the pegboard hold everything 
from flat pictures to the latest 
creations in ladies’ hats. 

There is almost no limit to 


« 2 ae 
gered STATES 


demonstrations. The _first-grader 
may show the way she operates 
her pogo stick or dresses a doll. 
The doctoral candidate in col- 
lege may show the way nuclear 
reaction takes place. The com- 
mercial representative may point 
out the newest development in 
threading a 16 mm. projector. 

Paper sculpture is limited only 
by the imagination of the creator. 
“Animules” can show creatures 
that never existed. The “Roman 
scroll” theater or “movie” may 
serve for first or twelfth grade.* 
The electric board is a most con- 
venient piece of equipment for 
a demonstration. When the pupil 
(or the teacher) puts one pointer 
on the question, if the other 
pointer is placed on the correct 
answer, a buzzer will buzz or a 
light flash. 

So, the list of materials useful 
in demonstrations could go on 
and on. But you must have some- 
thing to demonstrate. The skill- 
ful teacher has the stage set for 
the demonstration, no matter who 
carries it out. 

Few indeed are the teachers to- 
day who are not employing to 
great advantage many of these 
useful and available materials. 


The peep box is of course a type of 
diorama. It is usually the size of a shoe 
box, but may be larger or smaller. There 


is a hole in one end for viewing the 
scene. Windows in the sides and a sky- 
light of colored cellophane give magic 
effects. Green skylight is good for an 
outdoor scene, blue for a snow scene, 
red for Poe's “Murders in the Rue 
Morgue,” and so on. The scene may be 
set with cutouts or actual materials. 
Sponges or actual branches make trees. 
Miniature furniture may be used, or the 
paper-doll variety. The peep box may 
be set up so one room opens into an- 
other. 


“Be sure the screen wire is iron, galvan- 
ized or painted. The aluminum and 
bronze kinds won’t work with magnets. 
Tack or staple the screen wire to the 
mounting board at about 6-inch inter- 
vals to hold it flat. 


A scroll on two short pieces of broom- 
stick is mounted in a suitable box so 
that one stick may be turned to pull 
the pictures across the opening. 
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SCIENCE... 


.»- basic, essential, vital for 
understanding and progress 


Throughout the science program, these Jam Handy filmstrips 
speed learning — improve retention — help build a sound foun- 
dation for scientific understanding. 


SCIENCE IN FILMSTRIPS — Grades K-3 


y Insects Around Us Growing Things 
( Animal Stories 
First Experiments 
About Weather 
Simple Machines Help Us Work 


Spring Comes! 


Autumn Is Here 





The Sky Heat, Light and 

Our Earth Sound 

Seasons, Weather Water Life 

and Climate Basic Bird Study 
Health Adventures 





SCIENCE IN FILMSTRIPS — Grades 9-12 


Matter and Fluids 
Molecules Heat 
Mechanics Physical Science 


Basic Electricity Selection 


@ EXAMINE the filmstrips 
@ EVALUATE their contents 
@ EXPERIENCE the results 


Write for your preview today! 


‘JAM HANDY (7: 


i k i. = a ie 
2821 East Grand Boulevard * Detroit 11, 
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... the New Curriculum 


ae 


(Continued from page 65) 


even participate actively in the 
planning of the curriculum coun- 
cil. While lay involvement is not 
designed as a public relations de- 
vice, can anyone imagine parents 
criticizing a curriculum they have 
helped to build? 


accredited 
Viewlex 

A.V. dealers 
everywhere 


Wiewiex ING. 








7. Evaluation. Every well run 
business applies regular and thor- 
oughgoing evaluation procedures. 
Let us assume that the admini- 
strator, the Board, the profession- 
al staff, and the community are 
in agreement on basic goals. If 





this is so, evaluation can be an 
orderly and businesslike proce- 
dure. One needs constantly to ask 
the question, “Is this curriculum 
amply supported with the AV 
aids which will give it realism 
and meaningfulness?” 

8. In-Service Education. You 
may well say, “If adequate per- 
sonnel is selected in the first 
place, why is in-service educa- 











7109" 


incl. case 


All VIEWLEX Projectors are 
Guoranteed for a Lifetime 


Tomorrow’s Features Today 


with Wiewlex “Vv-500" 


A combination 35mm filmstrip and 
2x 2 slide Projector —500-Watt Fan cooled 


Other 
VIEWLEX Projectors 
from 

s 150 to 1000 Watts 
i” 


Priced from 


$39.25 to $238.50 





iewlex exclusives 


* AUTOMATIC take-up reel — No more threading. Completely 
automatic take-up accepts film from projector channel and 
automatically winds it neatly. * Built-in OPTICAL ENLARGING 
Pointer -— It's more than a pointer. Emphasizes by enlarging the area 
you want even larger than the projected image. Fixes attention 

on details under discussion. * Completely LIGHT TIGHT lamp 

house — Not a ray of light can escape. The exclusive Viewlex 
Light-Multiplier optical system provides more effective illumination 
than ever before possible. * Vertical FAN MOUNTING behind lamp 
— For the first time cold air is drawn FIRST over the film plane, 
then past the condensers against the lamp and then 

immediately forced out the side grills. * And there’s MORE! — NEW 
Simplified Threading. One turn click stop for single and double 
frame — vertical and horizontal. All aluminum castings. F/2.8, 
3, 5, 7, 9 and 11-inch lenses available. Guaranteed for a lifetime. 
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tion necessary?” Well, it’s a 
strange fact that the more com- 
petent a staff may be, the great- 
er is its need for in-service edu- 
cation. The most competent of all 
teaching staffs is highly self-pro- 
pelling with regard to in-service 
education. So the in-service edu- 
cation program of this system of 
schools will always include oppor- 
tunity for teachers to deepen and 
broaden their skills in the use of 
communication aids. New ideas 
are constantly flowing from the 
field with regard to wide appli- 
cation of AV devices to teaching. 
So our leader responsible for in- 
struction, and such members of 
his staff as may be highly skilled 
in the use of AV aids, will func- 
tion as an in-service staff, 

9. A Working Concept of Cur- 
riculum. Now, of course, it must 
be evident to all that one cannot 
very well improve the curriculum 
unless he understands the full 
meaning of the term and all its 
applications to children. So our 
instructional leader must make 
certain at all times that new addi- 
tions to the staff come equipped 
with this working concept or that 
they receive it in properly organ- 
ized in-service courses. It pays, 
too, to indoctrinate the most able 
laymen in the purposes of the 
curriculum, and the manner in 
which professionals approach its 
improvement, 

10. The Production of Local 
Curriculum Materials. We are as- 
suming that this excellent school 
system is taking into account its 
minimum curriculum responsi- 
bility—that defined by law and 
by state mandate. This is the floor 
under the program. 

Excellent schools use the floor 
as a floor and not as a ceiling. 
But where is the ceiling? The 
curriculum council will constant- 
ly be asking itself, “What are the 
unmet needs of our children, once 
the minimum has been accom- 
plished?” The council will de- 
fine these needs, and will then 
proceed to work out the means. 
through the curriculum, of meet- 
ing them. Local curriculum ma- 
terials, adapted to local needs, 
will be produced. And publica- 
tions will discuss those AV aids 
most significant for adding mean- 
ing and significance to the learn- 
ing experiences defined therein. 

It does not require a very keen 
imagination to hear you at this 
point saying, “What a big order!” 
Indeed it is. But, approached 
with a will and under the kinds 
of leadership we are visualizing 
here, it is surely not beyond the 
reach of teachers and administra- 
tors who are genuine profession- 
als, and who are dedicated to the 
proposition that improvement of 
instruction lies in all the people 
who are responsible for it. This 
means not only designated officials 
of the school system, but every 
person in the community who has 
the desire to assist in the never- 
ending and tremendous task of 
improving our education, and 


who may properly be said to have 
a contribution to make to the ac- 
complishment of this task. 











Audio Visuals Help 
Develop ATTITUDES 


ALBERT L. GOLDBERG 


Coordinator, Instructional Materials 
Public Schools, Livonia, Michigan 


A s a child grows and develops, 
so do his attitudes. Some are 
“healthy,” some are not. The cri- 
teria for such attitudes is set by 
the different environments in 
which the child moves—home, 
playground, church, schoolroom, 
and so on. In terms of total ed- 
ucational experience these envi- 
ronments are mainly unstructured 
and the child’s world consists 
largely of incidental and oblique 
learnings. 

As teachers, in more or less 
structured situations with the 
youngster, we must realize both 
the urgency of our task and the 
significance of the role we play 
in helping to encourage the de- 
velopment of acceptable attitudes. 
Together with skills and appre- 
ciations, attitudes find their way 
into almost universal expression 
in curriculum objectives, resource 
guides, and unit plans. 

Of the hundreds of attitudes 
which make up the human being 
the highest order consists of those 
which relate to other human be- 
ings—respect for religion, race, 
customs, for human dignity. And 
how difficult it is to foster such 
attitudes competently and objec- 
tively! But attitudes toward other 
persons begin with the classroom, 
the teacher, the child; and crea- 
tive teachers can develop, within 
most curriculum areas, instruc- 
tional experiences which add a 
deeper, richer background for 
healthful attitude development. 


A Real Oppertanity 


The beginning of the school 
year was a real opportunity for 
Mrs. Argiroff, fifth-grade teacher 
at Taft Elementary School, a new 
school in a _ moderate-income 
neighborhood adjacent to a new 
building development. 

The first few days of school 
were concerned with orientation 
and introductions. Many of the 
children were new neighbors at 
home as well as in school. Names 
of foreign origin were common. 
The children were eager to learn 
mere about their backgrounds, 
their religions, and customs. The 
coming of Jewish religious holi- 
days shortly after the start of the 
school heightened the interest, 


Mrs. Argiroff capitalized on 
this class interest within the so- 
cial studies curriculum. She began 
by writing a letter to each child’s 
parents. Information was re- 
quested concerning religion, oc- 
cupation, family interests, hob- 
bies, travel, and so on. The 
child’s own background became 
the focus of study. Where two or 
more children shared similar ori- 
gins, a small group was formed. 
The objectives were to learn more 
of themselves through studying 
Americans who came from simi- 
lar beginnings in other parts of 
the world. 

As the work progressed, Mrs. 
Argiroff assisted the children in 
their study plans. They referred 
to texts, to the library resources, 
to the maps and globes available. 
On specific points, they asked 
questions of relatives. Evidences 
of ceremonies, customs, dress, and 
religion were sought, and where 
possible, brought to the 
room. Several children found that 
relatives had recently traveled to 
their homes in Europe. The 
youngsters related accounts of 
such travels and illustrated them 
with pictures, descriptive folders, 
and object materials. 

In addition to such materials, 
the classroom itself showed fur- 
ther evidence of the study. The 
children covered one wall with a 
map of the world. Tags were 
placed on the countries of origin 
of the early settlers and the col- 
onies to which they first came in 
the New World. As children re- 
ported on the information they 
obtained about their own family 


class- 


A family tree of nationalities 


origins, they also referred to the 
map. Adjacent to the map they 
prepared a tree showing the fam- 
ily of nationalities. Youngsters 
were surprised to learn that there 
were so many different kinds of 
people in the world, in’ their 
country, and in their own class- 
room, 


Continual Development 


There has been no formal eval- 
uation of this initial step—it is 
a beginning only. Mrs. Argiroffs 
observations will continue to fo- 
cus on the high degree of inter- 
est already disclosed. As the year 
progresses she will modify her 
study plans as the youngsters de- 
velop in perception and aware- 
ness. On obscure aspects of the 
class study she will write to em- 
bassies and consulates for unique 
and up-to-date materials. Visits 
to museums, art galleries, and 
centers of ethnic groups in the 
vicinity will supply firsthand ex- 
periences with cultural —back- 
grounds not otherwise obtainable. 

Other sources of learning ma- 
terials will be explored as they 
are appropriate to the develop- 
ment of the youngsters. An ex- 
ploration of religions in the 
United States will be supported 
by the LIFE series and locally 
available materials from the Anti- 


Defamation League of Bnai 





Colony and mother country—New Amsterdam and The Netherlands 





B'rith, and the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews 

In the meantime, the class will 
move in their work from the Eng- 
North Cen- 
West, with 


inftlu- 


lish colonies to the 
tral States, and to the 
attention to the Mormon 
Rocky 


settlements in the 


ences in the Vlountains. 


and Oriental 


Far West. among other special 
emphases. 
As ai creative and sensitive 


teacher Mrs. Argiroff has seen op- 
portunity and put it to effective 
advantage. She has 
that healthful attitudes are not 


matters of the moment, that thes 


ree ognized 


are in the continual 


development. 
Significant Learnings 


Within several weeks, however. 
she can make observations which 
suggest significant learnings. Bet- 
ter cooperation has resulted in 
Ridieule of the 
children having strange-sounding 


group endeavors 


names has been replaced by re- 
spect and acce planes Interest in 
further study has been heightened 

a genuine desire to learn, to 
understand, to explore is evident 
Performance and = achievement 
have surpassed former levels. 

In the process, both teacher and 
pupils have taken a large 


the direction of better utilization 


te pin 


of a wide variety of effective in- 
structional materials 

This case is not closed. It will 
continue indefinitely for Mr» 
Argiroffs  fifth-graders sul. at 
their educational level, in a favor- 


able 


have had a manifestly rich back- 


climate for learning. they 


ground of experiences, organized 
and guided by a 
teacher. As thes pu 
pil move on in their education 


competent and 
perceptive 
al development they will need 
more creative teachers if they 
to reach fulfillment in their w 
of human relationship: 

Let us hope that such 
await them! 
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The process of making a 
for use in ex- 
plaining a new learning is 
both simple and quick. 


transparency 


Transparencies... 


Versatile Teaching Tools 


ONE 
STROKE 


—and 
it’s done! 
with a 


MARSH 77 


FELT-POINT 
PEN 





for pen, 

ink supply, 

2 extra points 
$325 

Fine to bold lines... 
gray to solid. At sta- 
tioners, art and school 


supply stores, or write 


MARSH 


MARSH CO. 
e6 MARSH BLOG. 
BELLEVILLE, ILL. 
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BRUCE E. FLEMING 


Research Assoc 
New 


H AVE you ever wat hed a child 
| of her 
an overhead 


rrojecting one own 


transparencies with 
projector in a fourth-grade class- 
room? Did you see her beam as 
the of her transparency 
appeared on the screen?’ Well, I 
did. It all happened during an 
elementary school art period. 
Carol, in the fourth grade, was 
asked to draw a flag of the United 
States showing her own arrange- 
ment of the forty-nine stars so as 
to include the new state of Alas- 
ka. Carol decided make her 
drawing on a sheet of acetate, us- 


image 


to 


ing colored grease pencils, Her 
designed flag revealed seven rows 
of and 
down. Then she projected it on 
the light wall of the classroom, 
using the 
his way she was able to share a 


stars across seven rows 


overhead projector. 
personal learning experience with 
her classmates. 

The elementary school class- 
room teacher must meet the in- 
structional needs of all of her pu- 
pils while implementing an ever 
changing curriculum. To do this 
she must which will 
enable her to present current, yet 
effective, instructional materials 
as they are needed. One of the 
tools that will do this is the trans- 
parency for overhead projection. 
The transparency is one of the 
most effective and flexible visual 
communication aids at the dis- 
pe sal of the classroom teacher. 
New materials in science, art, 
health, or any subject 
area may be quickly prepared as 
transparencies for classroom use. 


use tools 


reading, 


Have you ever had an urgent 
need for a picture which appears 
in the only reference book avail- 
able to the school? Mrs. Tyler, 
a third-grade teacher. discovered 
several pictures in a new science 
book in the library. 
Realizing that there was only one 
of these books in the school and 
that it would be needed by the 


reference 
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ate and Teaching Fellow 
York University 


other elementary school teachers, 
she decided to make transparen- 
from the book for 
her new science unit. By using 
the printing proc- 
ess, Mrs. Tyler was able to make 
her transparencies very quickly. 


cies directly 


direct-contact 


Preparing transparencies by this 
process requires practically no 
previous training or experience. 
They can be made by the class- 
in than five 
on Projecto- 


less 
the 


room teacher 
minutes 
Printer. 

There are several other proc- 
esses which may be used in the 
preparation of transparencies for 
overhead projection. One such is 
the ammonia developing process, 
in which the original drawing is 
made on a translucent material, 
usually tracing paper or tracing 
cloth. The illustration is then 
converted into a transparency by 


each, 


placing it over a sheet of sensi- 
tized film and passing it through 
the ammonia processing machine, 
or by using an improvised light 
source and a wide-mouth glass jar 
in which a few drops of ammonia 
have been placed. If color is de- 
sired, an original for 
each color is made and one color 
superimposed on the other to get 
the desired effect. 

Another simple method of 
preparing a transparency is by 
making a picture transfer. From 
the wealth of pictorial materials 
found in our current magazines, 
the elementary teacher may in- 
crease her library of visual ma- 
terials by transferring the printed 
page of a magazine onto a sheet 
of transparent acetate. The proc- 
ess may require 30 minutes, but 
since the transparency is a some- 
what permanent visual aid and 
may be reused, the time used to 
prepare it is worth while. 

The transparency has many 
uses. A seventh-grade class, for 
instance, planned and developed 
a set of (Continued on page 80) 


drawing 





Now, for the first time, 
you can see at a glance 
the SPELLING needs 
of every pupil in your class 
Send 25¢ 


for a new diagnostic test and 





class record 
(Grades 3-8) 


by Schoolfield and Timberlake 
authors of the widely-used 
Phonovisual Method 


Phonovisual Products, Inc. 
P.O. Box 5625, Washington 16, D.C. 


FREE 
TAPES, SCRIPTS & TRANSCRIPTIONS 


The Free Tapes, Scripts, and Transcrip- 
tions you need to enrich and vitalize your 
teaching are listed, classified, and sepa- 
rately indexed by Title, Subject, and 
Source in the New, 1959 
EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE TAPES, 
SCRIPTS, AND TRANSCRIPTIONS 
Edited by Walter A. Wittich, Ph.D., Professor 
of Education, University of Wisconsin 
Available for $5.75 on 30 day approval 
EDUCATORS PROGRESS SERVICE 
Dept IN, Randolph 12, Wis. 

















OWLING Pictures 
ALM. 


CITY 
HIGHWAYS 


A TIMELY FILM FOR STUDIES OF 
OUR EXPANDING CITY AREAS 


UPPER ELEMENTARY SOCIAL STUDIES 
13 MINUTES, SALE ONLY $130.00 


PAT DOWLING PICTURES 


1056 So. Robertson Bivd. Los Angeles 35, Cal. 


SQUARE DANCE? 
FOLK DANCE? 


RECORDS—BOOKS—SUPPLIES 
Official Suppliers to 
Colleges and City Departments 








charge— 
-com- 


No postage charge—no packing 
orders shipped same day as received 
plete stock of all labels in the field. 
Send for free catalogs and a sample copy of 


AMERICAN SQUARES 


The Magazine of American Folk Dancing 


1161 Broad Street Newark 5, N.J. 


-100x Projector 


—Enlaroes Pictures, 
Printing & Objects! 
—Full Color! Readable! 
NEW! Electric Magna- 
Optical Instrument 
ect eniarges 
pictures, 
objects in 
il atural color, 
correctly & readabl 
Projects on wall, 
screen or table, MAG 
NIFIES 100 AREAS. 


any material 











Area 
Magnifying 


“s, 


hiarges 
hundreds of schools, 
. Sketches easy fror 
7 %” high. Qualit 
110 volt current. Money back 


Postpaid 
JOHNSON SMITH CO., Dept. 


FILMSTRIP 


CATALOGUE 
Largest Filmstrip Library 


EYE GATE HOUSE, INC. Peer. TI-1 


146-01 ARCHER AVE., JAMAICA 35, N.Y 


Standard 


a > (2 tor $9.50) 
$4.98 
745, Detroit 7, Mich. 


























Stepladder and Pegboard 
Tools of Education 


Cf oF the great satisfactions, 

or rewards, of being an AY\ 
director is to note the develop- 
ment of the spirit of audio-visual 
education within a school system. 
By this I mean the increased use 
of “improved practices in educa- 
tion.” This is anything done in 
the classroom beyond the tradi- 
tional textbook method and may 
even include new ways of using 
the textbook. 

Sometimes we fail to note such 
developments until visitors come. 
This was our experience in Man- 
kato. When the annual conven- 
tion of the Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction of the National 
Education Association was held 
in Minneapolis, a group of several 
distinguished educators from the 
“East” honored us with a visit. 
They were impressed with what 
they of our schools’ audio- 
visual program. Among other 
things, our school system (one 
senior high school, three junior 
high schools, and six elementary 


saw 


schools) has room-darkening fa- 
cilities in every classroom. Each 
classroom has a 70” x 70” wall 
screen. Every teacher can roll into 
her classroom a 16 mm. projector 
so that film showing becomes an 
integral part of classroom proce- 
dure. In addition, all teachers 
have ready access to a combina- 
tion filmstrip and slide projec- 
tor, a record player, a tape re- 
corder and player, and an opaque 
projector. Within a short time 
we expect that in the elementary 
schools, at least, each teacher 
will be able to roll a television 
receiver into her classroom. 

But the things which caught 
the eye of our visitors were some 
of the individual audio-visual 
programs of classroom teachers. 
At Roosevelt Elementary School, 
Mrs. Beatrice Marks, school prin- 
cipal, acted as guide. On the ceil- 
ing of Gordon Johnson’s sixth- 
grade room there was a constella- 
tion of stars. Here the stepladder 
was used as a tool of education. 


C. J. ARNOLD 


Audio-Visual 
Public Schools 
Mankato, Minnesota 


Director, Instruction 


Its use was necessary for 
putting the stais in place. 
One of the visitors said, 
“You show teachers how, 
despite walls and ceilings, 
atmosphere, stratosphere, 
ionosphere, and all that is 
contained therein, can be 
brought right into the class- 
room.” 

Here was an educational 
experience that the pupils 
in the classroom will prob- 
ably never forget. Think of the 
group activities and the planning 
involved, the mathematics, and 
the related reading, the questions 
asked. “How many points has a 
star?” They discovered stars are 
round but the points remain as 








symbols. Why did people at one 
time think stars had points? Only 
the natural curiosity of the child 


and the ability of the 


stimulate limit the learning out- 


teacher to 


comes of this a bt i practice 
in education. ( 
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CORONET PLAN 





FOR OWNING 


A starter set for grades 1-6 including 48 care- 
fully selected educational films and at no 
extra cost a film cabinet, splicer and complete 
program for utilizing school-owned films. 


If your school system has never owned films, here 
is a unique opportunity to purchase 48 fine educa- 
tional motion pictures in the Coronet Starter Set. 
Also included are the basic accessories (worth more 
than $200) needed for maintaining this film library. 


The Starter Set of Coronet Films has been developed 
carefully from more than 800 Coronet Films and 
includes those subjects which correlate with major 
textbooks in general use at elementary levels. Its 
major purpose is to make available to teachers the 
film they want precisely when they need it. 


Among the added accessories are a cabinet to house 
and protect the 48 films, a splicer, a pair of rewinds, 
descriptive catalogues for teacher distribution, 
teachers’ guides, and a master manual featuring sim- 
ple systems for distributing and utilizing the films. 


The set includes films in all major subject areas 
of the elementary curriculum—Arithmetic, Guid- 


ORONET FILMS 


The World's Largest Producer of Educational Films 


ance, Health and Safety, Language Arts, Science, 
and Social Studies. Twenty-four of the films are in 
Science; the balance in the other areas, Selections 
were made to assure that these recently produced 
films directly correlate to basic units of instruction 
and leading textbooks. Each can be used at several 
grade levels and in more than one subject area. 


This is an exceptional opportunity to establish a 
basic, balanced film library for improving class- 
room instruction in grades 1-6. The added accessor- 
ies insure the films will be used regularly, properly, 
and without difficulty. 


Use the coupon to request complete information 
on the Coronet Films Starter Set—including titles 
of the films. We will send you a comprebensive 
presentation containing purchase plans from which 
you can select the one most suited to your needs. 
There is no obligation, of course. 


CORONET BUILDING 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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‘I’ve used the 
‘Flannel Board Zoo’ 
every day—for months’’ 
A teacher gave a very appropriate 
name to the animals in some of our 


. “Flannel Board 


Zoo.” So many of Instructo’s sets in- 


felt cut-out sets . 


clude appealing animals, it's no won- 
der she found dozens of delightful 


ways to use them. 


Here are some of the ways animals 


help get your teaching message across: 


Instructo Primary Cut-Outs include 
144 die-cut symbols (rabbits, ducks, 
and birds, plus six other shapes). It's 
used to teach numbers through 30. 
Just $1.90 buys the whole set. 


af 
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For language arts or science teaching, 
there are three fine sets: Wild Ani 
mals, Barnyard Animals, Barnyard 
Birds. Each set is $1.25, and contains 
animal cut-outs up to 5 inches high. 
A matching set of manuscript names 
for each animal is included. 


Many fascinating Favorite Stories in- 
clude memorable animal characters 
The Three Pigs, Goldilocks and the 
Three Bears, Henny Penny, Three 
Billy Goats Gruff, The Ugly Duck- 
ling, and Little Red Riding Hood all 
are animal stories that children love. 
Instructo silk-screens these stories in 
three colors on white felt. You cut 
them out, (all characters and settings 
are included) and “tell” the stories 
on your flannel board. $.85 is all you 
pay for each story. 


Send for your copy of the complete 
catalog showing flannel boards and 
felt cut-out sets for every use. There's 
no charge. Send a postcard today. 


SOLD NATIONALLY THROUGH 
SCHOOL SUPPLY DEALERS 


VISUAL AIDS 


JACRONDA MEG. CO. 
Dept. 5A 
$449 Hunter St., Phila. 31, Pa. 











Stepladder and Pegboard... 


Continued from page 73, 


I recall visiting this same room 
the previous year and finding the 
“planets of the solar system” sus- 
pended from the ceiling. I re- 
member Jupiter was somewhat 
less than spherical because of sag- 
ging due to the weight of the ma- 
terial used. But it made a fine 
learning situation—the relative 
size of the planets, the relative 
distances, and so on—all calling 
for “reading, ‘riting, and ‘rithme- 
tie” with a purpose. Again the 
stepladder was a necessary tool 
And it will become 
increasingly so as use is made of 
not only the ceilings but also the 
walls above the usual bulletin 
board and chalkboard, for dis- 
play, exhibits, murals, and simi- 
lar purposes. The experience 
makes one wonder long it 
will be in this age of modern 
school lighting and the great de- 
mand for wall space before the 


of education. 


how 


builders of classrooms stop wast- 
ing approximately one fourth of 
the potential wall space for ob- 
solete windows which are actual- 
ly detrimental to an ideal learn- 
ing environment. The stepladder 
is a tool which helps us to use 
much of the space in the class- 
room which was formerly just 
wasted. 

Minnesota’s Centennial was in 
1958. The sixth-grade curricu- 
lum called for a study of Min- 
nesota. In two of the sixth-grade 
rooms (Miss Oversea’s and Mrs. 
Wilson’s) we found two outstand- 
ing murals depicting the history 
of Minnesota. They drew much 
enthusiastic comment, Again, it 
should not be necessary to point 
out the superb learning situation 
involved in their construction. If 
some of the details of the mural 
become dim in the future, these 
girls and boys need only refer 
to the photographs, some in color, 
which most of them acquired as 
a visual reminder of an education- 
al experience in which every 
member of their class partici- 
pated, 

In the audio-visual approach to 
education, one of the objectives 
often stated is “to bring the world 
into the classroom.” Sometimes 
it is possible to take our students 
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to the object(s) of interest for 
direct observation. But more of- 
ten this is impractical, and it 
may be a poorer learning situa- 
tion than to bring the object(s) 
into the classroom. For example, 
a class that is making a study of 
clothing would find it more mean- 
ingful and practical to bring in 
samples of raw materials, pic- 
tures, and samples, than to go to 
the places where these things are 
to be found. 

One of the big problems con- 
fronting teachers in bringing ob- 
jects and materials into the class- 
room is where to put them so 
they can be arranged to make the 
best possible learning situation. 
The use of window sills, air vents, 
radiator cases, and bookshelves is 
rather limiting. Tables are heip- 
ful but lead to piling up and dis- 
array, and to the handling of ob- 
jects which may be damaged. 
Tables take up floor space too, 
which is becoming more and 
more of a problem, especially 
with the current pressure caused 
by increased enrollment in every 
classroom. 

Teachers have begun to find 
pegboards very desirable in meet- 
ing this problem. So many good 
attachments are available that al- 
most any kind of object can be 
placed on the board. This permits 
a more or permanent ar- 
rangement and an excellent op- 
portunity for examination of ob- 
jects by every child in a class 
with little damage due to han- 
dling. The vertical pegboard stand 
has proved very popular because 
the ob jects may be placed on 
both sides, and it may be moved 
around the room as_ desired. 

Some of our teachers are asking 
for pegboards that they can use 
to replace present bulletin-board 
and blackboard space. And it is 
possible to have removable peg- 
beard panels which can be fitted 
over the other boards. One teach- 
er has asked for six full-sized 
panels which could be mounted 
on the rear wall of his classroom. 
One of the budget problems now 
confronting school AV_ depart- 
ments is to meet the demand for 
this new instructional tool. 
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RUSSELL DANCE 
RECORDS 
For Little Folks! 


Ideal ical a t for lower grade 
levels. An UNCLUTTERED, DEFINITE, Easy- 
to-follow BEAT! These ‘song plays’’ are 
excellent for dramatic pantomime, games or 
singing. Words for songs and instruction 
for games are printed on the record sleeve. 
No. 702 {Looby Loo; Did you Ever See A 
Lassie? Here We Go Round the 
Mulberry Bush; The Farmer in The 
Dell) 
No. 703 (Round And Round The Village; 
Oats, Peas, Beans And Barley Grow; 
London Bridge; Three Little Kittens; 
Little Jack Horner; Mistress Mary, 
Quite Contrary) 
(Pop Goes The Weasel; To Market, 
To Market To Buy A Fat Pig: Old 
King Cole; The Little Gray Ponies; 
Rock-A-Bye, Baby; Ride A Cock- 
Horse; Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star) 
78 rpm break-resistant plastic records $1.59 ea. 


JANUARY SPECIAL—3 Records for $3.75 
Send cash, check or M.O.—to 


RUSSELL RECORDS, INC. 
2480 Thompson Biv. 
Ventura, Dept. R-1, Cailf 
This Special Offer void after Jan. 31, 





Special Offer On Famous 
PERRY PICTURES 


50 World Famous Pictures and 


pn 26-Page 
Picture 
Catalog 


$2.75 
Value 


Special 


( 
= ——— > 
Can't You Talk? $1 pp- 
50 pictures of world famous art, animals, children, 
places and events. Approved and used by hundreds 
of school systems. Educational, top quality, perfectly 
detailed. Big 7” x 9” size printed on linen finish 
paper. Absolute Money Back Guarantee. Send check, 
money order, of cash to PERRY PICTURES, INC., 
Dept. Y¥. Maiden, Massachusetts. 
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Magnajector «© _ 


- 
- 


_--7~ OPAQUE 
PROJECTOR 


A professional-type opaque projector at an amaz- 
ingly low price! MAGNAJECTOR projects and magni- 
fies pictures, sketches, clippings, handwriting, even 
small objects in full color up to a full 4’ wide! 
No films or negotives required! Use for group pro- 
story-telling, making ‘‘blow-ups"’, signs, 
murals, etc. Bulb furnished, 110 V. Adjustable 
twin lenses. Gleaming ebony black, 12” long x 8” 
high x 444” wide. U-L Approved. Money-back 
guarantee, 


$7.95 STANDARD PUBLISHING 


jects, 


postpaid 





For Teachers of 
SCIENCES 


Cincinnati 31, Ohio 
GEOGRAPHY 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


Ny 
HISTORY 


and others eee 
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FILMS FROM AUSTRALIA 


For Renta! or Purchase 
A wide selection of sound 
films about the fascinating 
land “Down Under.” Send 
for free illustrated catalog 
Illustrated pamphlets and brochures also available 
Australian News & Information Bureau 
636 Fifth Avenue New York 20, N. Y. 


EXCELLENT TEACHING AIDS! 


Interesting filmstrips in color, carefully 
Prepared in collaboration with classroom 
teachers 

SIGNS WE SEE 

FARM FATHERS 

COMMUNITY HELPERS 

FAMILY SHELTER 

OUTLINES NATURAL SCIENCE 

JUNIOR TRAVEL 

FAMILY OUTINGS, ETC. 


Write now for new catalog! 


Lomg, FAMSLDE SERVIC 
—BE A READER OF THE LEADER— 
Order your subscription today. 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 

















The AV Program 


in the Medium- Size 
District 


ROBERT HEINICH 


Director, Department of Audio-Visual Services 
Public Schools, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


ur Colorado Springs Public 

Schools serve a population 
of about 100,000 and a pupil en- 
rollment around 17,500. At pres- 
ent there are twenty-one elemen- 
tary schools, four junior highs, 
and one senior high. Two more 
elementary schools, a fifth junior 
high school. and a second senior 
high school will open by Septem- 
ber 1959. 

State aid in Colorado is approx- 
imately 20 per cent with noth- 
ing earmarked for AV purposes. 
Each district bears full respon- 
sibility for the program it sup- 
ports. If the local Board of Edu- 
cation and the administration are 
aware of the importance of audio- 
visual materials, the program is 
well supported, 

The AV library in the school 
district administration building 
has films, filmstrips, slide sets 
(locally originated), records, tape 
recordings, exhibits, and models. 
The department also finances 
field trips using school buses. 

The staff includes two profes- 
sional employees, a clerk, and a 
maintenance man. Each school 
has an AV coordinator, 

The AV material is listed for 
primary and intermediate grades 
in two catalogs. In general, an 
item listed for one grade cannot 
be used in a lower grade, unless 
it is also listed for that grade. 
In this way we make appropriate 
materials more readily available 
to all our teachers. 


Audio-Visual Orders 


The majority of our orders are 
given by phone. Procedure varies 
among schools, but the best re- 
sults are obtained when the teach- 
er orders through the AV coordi- 
nator or school clerk, who phones 
the library. In this way. orders 
can be consolidated and unneces- 
sarv calls eliminated. If the AV 
clerk cannot confirm a booking 
immediately, the clerk 
will receive the call later. All 
phone orders are accepted until 
1:30 p.m. the day before use. 

We do not encourage bookings 
of our own materials more than 
two weeks ahead: and we try to 
duplicate materials in heavy de- 
mand, or supplement them with 
comparable materials. Field trips 
must be arranged for five school 
days in advance. 


school 


Philip B, Tinney 


Some orders. on booking forms 
usually supplied by us, are de- 
livered to the center by coordi- 
nators on their scheduled stops. 
The AV clerk confirms the order 
by phoning the school. 


Distribution 


The administration building is 
about centrally located. AV co- 
ordinators are paid a mileage 
allowance. We find this method 
less expensive than to use a 
truck and driver. Each school 
has three pickups a week from 
the AV center: a couple of two- 
day bookings and a one-day book- 
ing. If Washington School re- 
deliveries on | uesday Ss. 
Thursdays, and Fridays, then 
Thursday's taken on 
Tuesday when a two-day booking 
is delivered. Thursday's booking 
returns to the center Friday, and 
that day's order is returned to 
the AV center on Tuesday of the 
next week. 

Every package shows the con- 
tent and return date. Some book- 


celves 


order is 


ing periods may be extended, but 
one-day bookings are usual for 
materials in heavy demand. 

Most of our film budget goes 
into purchases. | tend to be- 
grudge every penny diverted to 
rentals. However, a number of 
important films can only be se- 
cured that way. Individual school 
rentals would be more expensive. 
The AV Center books them for 
six to eight weeks, and schools 
order these for their one-day 
booking periods. This is more 
satisfactory than passing a film 
arbitrarily from school to school. 
As with the district-owned mate- 
rials, a day for inspection is left 
between bookings. 


Adequate Equipment 


Of course. AV materials cannot 
be used to the maximum unless 
school equipment is adequate and 


classrooms (Continue d on page 76) 
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Operation of projector mechanisms in 


FINER WORKMANSHIP MEANS 
LONGER PROJECTOR LIFE 








“run-in” cabinets is one of 


many quality controls that assures long life of Victor projectors. 


Victor sets highest standards for projector quality 


Victor 16mm sound projectors have justly earned a reputation for 
turning in extra years of trouble-free service. Just take a look at any 
new Victor to see why—and you'll find the answer in quality work- 
manship and materials that meet the most rigid specifications. 

For example, every projector mechanism is operated continually for 
6 hours to check performance before complete assembly. Each 
amplifier is fully tested with a battery of electronic instruments. 
Sapphire-tipped film shuttles are individually inspected under high 
magnification, Measurements of light output and movement of 
film over sound drum are made for every projector .to assure 
brightest pictures and clearest sound. 

This kind of attention to detail has always paid off in greatea 
dependability and lower maintenance costs with Victor projectors. 
So compare workmanship before you order your next projector— 
and you'll be sure to specify Victor. 





| ; 

| Mail Coupon to: Victor Animatograph Corporation, =e | 
| Division of Kalart, Plainville, Conn. 2 ] 
| Please send my free copy of “A Treasure Chest of i | 

Audio-Visual Ideas” —. }) 

: Nome | | 
I Position | 
j | 
| Address | 
Bo dee 
\ City Zone State IN 3] 
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FREE BOOKLET 


Covers all phases of audio-visual education, with special sections 
for teachers, school administrators, school boards, architects. 
Written by a leading authority on A-V education. 
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VISUAL 
SPECIALTIES 
COMPANY 


835 S. State St., Caro, Michigan 








FELTBOARDS and CUT-OUTS 
Teaching is Wore Effective with 


THIS POPULAR TEACHING DEVICE 
VISUALBOARDS are available in various sizes. All are of sturdy 
wood and metal construction. Fitted with easel backs. They c 
be used on any table or desk. Brilliant, attractive colors, made 
of finest wool felt available. THE WIDE VARIETY of standard 
felt CUT-OUTS includes ALPHABET, NUMBERS, FRACTIONAL 
PARTS, ANIMALS, STORIES, and numerous sets made up espe 
cially for the teaching of a variety of specific items rang 
from number concepts to prepositions and verb forms 
Coupon to Request Illustrated Booklet 

VISUAL SPECIALTIES CO., 835 S. State St., Caro, 
Please send me information about VISUALBOARDS & FELT ¢ 
Name 

] School 
Address ° . . 

I city . .. Zone State 
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You can Project for 


Audio-Visual 
Techniques 


with the Keystone 


You meet every need of group instruc- 


tion with the versatile Keystone Overhead Projector: 


Have you seen the 
vast 


STANDARD SLIDES 


Iaiest to Keystone’s 


library of ucotional slides? 


HAND-MADE SLIDES for 
sub 


enthusi 


presenting special 
ond 


group participation. 


jects for 


ast 


ond 
no- 


TYPEWRITTEN SLIDES— 
beautifully 


etc. 


ean-cut 


legible for lessons, 


onven- 


of 


for most 


QUADRUPLE SLIDES 


t end economical projection 


Grawings in series. 


POLAROID LAND TRANSPARENCIES 
projected less than 3 minutes after you 
snop them. 


Any subject— illustration, 


chart, cartoon, etc. 


fm 2-INCH SLIDES, and 2% -inch, 
-_ with the clear daylight projec- 


tion made possible by a 750 or 


& 


MICRO-PROJECTION, 


to see a 


1,000 wott lamp. 


STRIP FILM also shown with the 
Keystone Overhead Projector's 


powerftu lumination, 


for 
the entire class 


microscopic subject 


TACHISTOSCOPE— indispensable 


efficient teaching of 


spelling. 


50% 


for 
ond 


creose 


Read ng 
to 75% 
weeks 
ever hod such 
rch 


from re ond 


tation 


in a 


nanimous 


reading 


rotes 


few 


No teaching procedure has 


opproval 


controlled experimen 


reports of these studies on request). 


DISCIPLINE DURING PROJECTION—every teacher knows the problems created by a 


Gortkenec roor you vse 


room, facing your group aft all times, 


the Keystone Overhead Projector in a normally lighted 


Why have a projector that does less? You are invited to have a Dem- 
onstration of the projector that does everything. Write KEYSTONE VIEW 
CO., Meadville, Pa. Since 1892—Producers of Superior Visual Aids. 


KEYSTONE 
Overhead Projector 


AN EYE FOR BETTER TEACHING ? 


Capitalize 


by using INSTRUCTOR poster and bulletin-board materials. Write for free Catalog of 


Teaching Aids 


Send a postal 


on every minute of that 


You'll find ideas to enliven many a classroom subject. 


card to: F. A. Owen Publishing Co 





“eye-wandering” time of your pupils 


Dansville, N.Y. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


re |6 00 wit coe 
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GIANT PHOTOS 


BOX 406 — DEPT. 31 — ROCKFORD, ILL. 
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SVE 
VY 


flmstrup catalog 
@ COMPLETE SELECTION of 


educational filmstrips. 


@ 36 PAGES, all new, 
easy-to-find & order. 


@ CLASSIFIED by subjects in each 


grade level: Primary, 
Intermediate, Jr., Sr. High. 


@ FIFTY new 40th Anniversary items, 


over 1000 selections in all. 


@ SAVING of 10% or more 
on all complete sets. 


@ READY NOW! 1959 Edition 


write to 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


(a bus 
Grafle 


poration + subsidiary of 
ember of the G P E Group) 











Dept. 119 « 1345 Diversey Pkwy. « Chicago 14 
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...the Medium - Size 
District 


(Continued from page 75) 


can be darkened sufficiently. As 
a basic minimum, we are provid- 
ing each new 500-pupil elemen- 
tary school with these items: two 
16 mm. sound projectors; one 
opaque projector; one filmstrip- 
slide projector; one tape record- 
er (with dynamic microphone 
and stand); three classroom 
phonographs; one music-room 
phonograph; one variable-speed 
phonograph with mike input for 
gym use; one AM-FM radio; three 
70” x 70” wall sereens: one 70” 
x 70” tripod screen; one film 
splicer; three projection carts. 
The P.T.A. buys additional pho- 
nographs to fill classroom needs. 
in our new build- 
ings have full-closure Venetian 
blinds. In the older buildings 
draperies or shades are used. New 
buildings can be darkened much 
if trouble spots 
corridor windows are 


Classrooms 


more cheaply 
such 
eliminated before the building is 
constructed. We are using a 
“vision strip” concept in our new 
classrooms. The window area i 
limited to about four feet high 
by eighteen feet long. This can 
be easily darkened with full- 
closure Venetian blinds. Inciden- 
tally, the classrooms in the new 
Air Force Academy have no 
windows! I'm not advocating this 


as 


—just pointing out how impor- 
tant AV is considered in the new 
Academy! 

The scope of this article cov- 
ers only the physical aspect of 
the AV problem. At least as im- 
portant is the professional as- 
sistance given the teachers, but 
that’s another story. 





-— 
Recognition Comes 


1959 is a year of promise for 
those educators who have been 
working for increased public 
recognition of the importance 
of audio-visual materials and 
techniques. Congress has, in 
the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958, assigned to the 
“newer media” of education a 
strategic role in the improve- 
ment of instruction. It be- 
hooves each of us to see that 
the faith and intent of Congress 
are upheld. 

For many years, educators 
have said, “If we only had the 
money to do this or try that.” 
We are now on the spot. To 
put it somewhat crudely, we 
must now “put up or shut up.” 

You should read the Act and 
also AV-864. Copies of Public 
Law 864 can be obtained from 
the Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction, NEA, 1201 
loth St.. NW. Washington 6, 
D.C., for 10 cents each (‘on 
quantity orders, 7 cents). Single 
copies of AV-864, a guide to 
the AV provisions of the act, 
can be obtained free from the 
National Audio-Visual Associa- 
tion, Box 335, Fairfax Circle, 
Fairfax, Va—Anna L. Hyer, 
Executive Sec retary, DAVIL. 
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‘THE PROJECTOR 


Teachers Buy for Themselves 


THE EASY 


Theater Quolity 
lémm Sound Projector 


Film Sofety Trips 
Easiest to Use 
Lowest in Cost 
Lightest in Weight 


50,000 Users 
Can't Be Wrong 


Lifetime Guarantee 


THE EDUCATOR’S FRIEND 
Here's a professional projector for 
educational and entertain- 
ment films. Precision built with 
rugged construction throughout. 
Weighs only 2712 Ibs. 
Complete $349.50 


your 


Write for Free Catalog “7 


rue HARWALD c0.! 


245 Chicago Ave., Evanston, Ill. « Ph: DA 8-7070§ 
Please send specific information on 


Splice-O-Film Protect-0-Film 
Automatic Splicers World's finest film 
Precise to 110,000 cleaner and conditioner 
of an inch New Film Cement 
Film Storage Cabinets Lightning-fast 
Professional quality super-strong splices 
at most moderate cost 


City Zone State 
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of Durable Colored Cardboard 
For Bulletin Boards 
Signs and Displays 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES 


@ SAVES TIME 


Ss etd e NEATER 
set @ ECONOMICAL 


e ORDER BY MAIL 
USE THIS COUPON 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or your money back 


MUTUAL AIDS 


Dept. 13, 1946 Hillhurst Ave. 
Los Angeles 27, California 


PLEASE RUSH THE FOLLOWING: 
[) 2” CAPITALS in sets of 180 letters, numbers and 
signs, @ $1.00/set —See colors below: 

) Red ) Green ~) Blue 

Black _| White 
134” Manuscript Style, in sets of 240 letters and 
signs, @ $1.00/set —See colors below 
[) Red [) Green _) Blue 
_) Black | Yellow White 

} 1” CAPITALS with re-usable adhesive backs in sets 
of 200 letters, numbers & signs (heavy cardboard) 
@ $1.50/set. 
C) Red C) White C) Black 


] Re-Usable adhesive, @ $1.00 per pack 
] ENCLOSED IS A CHECK OR CASH FOR §... 
C.0.D 


ran] 


_. Yellow 


Name 
Address 


City 














The Tape Recorder 


Enriches 
the Curriculum 


 hamane a disorganized class- 
room! Children seemed to 


be taking part in a three-ring cir- 
cus, A small group was to be seen 
at the front of the another 
at the window area, another at a 
place that looked like a school 
library. And there were two chil- 
dren in back with earphones. 
That must be a tape recorder 
to which they listened so intently. 
This was the first impression re- 
ceived by the visitor 


room, 


to Miss Ray’s room RALPH 

As she sat down and 
, z Director 
studied the room, it Kent Stat 
tent 


became evident that 
all the pupils were 


busy, and yet the teacher was 
with only one small group. 


The group in the front of the 
room seemed to be taking turns 
reading into a microphone. They 
tape-recording their read- 
ing. The two children at the rear 
were listening—but to what? 
They had pencils working rapid- 
ly on paper. Closer scrutiny 
found them working on number 
concepts. And the teacher? She 
was with a group working on 
written expression. Later, the 
teacher listened to the oral read- 
ing group's tape, with the chil- 
dren, stopping the machine to 
talk about improvements. 

This is not an exceptional sit- 
uation. But, it does show how to 
teach small groups and make 
maximum use of the teacher. 
Many tape recorders are so used. 


were 


€ 


AV Center 
University 
Oo 


The tape recorder is as versa- 
tile as the teacher using but 
it is doubtful if any teacher 
knows or all the possible 
techniques. Some uses observed 
in classrooms are described here. 

\ tape recorder equipped with 
earphones and placed in a seclud- 
ed spot, or in the work area, al- 
lows students to practice oral or 
written spelling as time permits. 
The teacher pronounces the words 
on a tape with in- 
tervals of silence be- 
tween to allow the 
children to write the 


uses 


HALL 


hio word, She repeats 
the word, spells it, 
and tells them to rewrite it if 


misspelled. 

Number problems can be put 
on tape by the teacher. Time is 
given for the child to copy the 
problem and work the answer. 
The teacher repeats the problem 
and the solution. If a child has 
an error, he reworks the problem. 


Primary teachers have success- 


fully used the tape recorder with 
original stories. The children re- 
cord their stories on tape. When 
time is available, the teacher 
makes a reading chart to go 
with it. The chart and the tape 
are used with the entire class to 


increase vocabulary and word re- 
lationships. 

One teacher put the tape re- 
corder on a table and each child 
read a paragraph into the micro- 
phone. This (Continued on page 78) 








KEEP YOUR CLASS 
ABREAST OF THE NEWS 


MOON scence Fébnstrie/ 


Beautiful . . . educational... . 


tal! More than four ft. of 35 mm. 
66 accurate black and white 


drawings and observatory photographs of 
im- 
ex- 
plains such natural phenomena as eclipses, 


Details and identifies all 
Topography. Visually 


Moon. 
Moon 


the 
portant 


All 3 


for only 


$ 3°5° 


flue HUGE 
MOON MAP 


with PLANET MAP 


on other side 


NEW Rand McNally 
Moon Map—41’ x 26” in Full Color 


TODAY GET FREE! ... Two brand 
new, giant Rand McNally maps: The 
MOON-Beautifully accurate, compre- 
hensive and realistic photo map shows 
and identifies all important Moon to- 


pography craters, mountains, 
plains. Also handsome large FULL 
COLOR detail drawings of Jupiter 
and Vanguard Rockets (the first 
American Satellites), and a fine color 


rendition of the various layers of the 
earth’s atmosphere. The PLANETS 
other side: giant FULL COLOR map 
of the PLANETS in our Solar System. 
Shows size and distance relationships, 
historical planetary data, etc. Send to- 
day. Get both MAPS and MOON 
FILMSTRIP... 3 outstanding teach- 
ing aids . . . a remarkable moncy- 
saving offer! 


SVE 





fundamen- 
film... 
captioned 


Ww 5 ty l THI NTIC folk music 

‘ORDS i A, THE ETHNIC FOLK- 

oo ate LIBRARY which comtatee © auction 6f the 

1usic ¢ ver 200 peoples, re ed on location; each 

Long ay Re ! nl “_¥r ol oy vextensive notes 
coll rs and recog 

4 fa SONGS OG ROW ON series for 

iren. ANTHOLOGY JAZZ and AMERICAN 

FOLK MUSI¢ INTERNATIONAL, SCIENCE and 
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—_ plete catalog write to: 
FOLKWAYS "RECORDS & me i cow. 
117 West 46th St.. New Vork 36 
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ETTES, 23168 Floral 
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of 3. $2.00. Write 
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SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


tides, spring and fall equinox, and _ the 
earth’s atmosphere. This excellently pre- 
pared and comprehensive SVE filmstrip 


is a must in every science program today 


. Now more than ever the MOON IS 


NEWS! You can greatly sharpen your pu- 


pils’ 
with this big 


in the science curriculum 


“lighted-picture” sequence 


interest 


by SVE! Order in coupon below. 


SVE 


MAIL COUPON FOR SYE FILMSTRIPS, TODAY 
Shipped 







age 


At teh days the moon is GIBBOUS'as 3/4 of 
its lighted side faces us. It rises in the ‘after- 
noon and sets after midniqht 
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PA487-3 — s Satellite—The Moon 
66 scenes 
PA487-1 The Earth in Space (40 scenes) 
PA487-2 The Sun and Its Planets 
(55 scenes) 
PA487-4 Comets and Meteors (56 scenes) 
PA487-£ Stars and Galaxies (43 scenes) 
PA487-6 Constellations (52 scenes) 
PA487-7 Work of Senne and Space 
Travel (45 scenes 
THE EARTH AND THE UNIVERSE SERIES 
Each filmstrip black and white, 
captioned $3.50 
PA487-S SAVE 12%. All 7 filmstrips 
boxed $. 


SOCIETY FOR 
VISUAL 
EDUCATION, 


21.50 


INC. 


same day from u mplete central ’ 


st x 


1345 Diversey Pkwy., Dept. 129, Chicag 4, itt. ; 

(1) Send EARTH'S SATELL ITE The MOON : 

66 scenes |PA487-3) PLUS MOON MAP ' 

ith PLANET MAP only $3.50 : 

‘e Yes, | want Free MAPS, but witha ; 

different filmstrip circled below ‘ 

see titles listed above : 
PA487-1 PA487-2 PA487-3 PA487-4 
PA487-5 PA487-6 PA487-7 PA437-$ 
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close $ 


-——— ALASKA 





Suggested billing 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 





The BEST in f 


of the Write for 
Northern Latitudes catalog 
LETTER FROM ALASKA 
20 min. color sale only $175 
As new aa the 
NORTHERN FILMS | 
1947 14th Avenue North | 
Seattle 2, Washington 
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The Tape Recorder... 


(Continued from page 7; 


/ 


same paragraph was repeated four times during the year 
to show improvement in expression, diction, and word 
grouping. This tape was also used when parent interviews 


were scheduled throughout the year. 

Ancther successful practice has been to project chil- 
dren’s art work on the opaque projector. As the child 
tells the story behind his art efforts, it is recorded on 
tape. Replaying the tape helps the teacher to develop 
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For Vivid Presentation of Visual Material. .. 
There’s Nothing Like a SCHOOL MASTER 


Filmstrip and Slide Projector 


The Graflex SVE School Master gives screen brilliance unapproached 
by any classroom projector of like rating. New Tru-Focus projec- 
tion lamps in combination with precision-ground optical systems 
and lenses put on the screen all the brilliance of which the lamp 
is — 


. oO” 9 
Se 


1001 Master projects filmstrips or 2” x 2” slides with equal 
facility and efficiency. The change from one to the other is made in 
seconds without tools and without adding or removing parts. Built- 
in remote control permits operating the projector from a distance— 
from the front of your class, for instance. 

Handy built-in carrying handle facilitates transportation from 
one classroom to another. Threading and framing is easy. The opti- 
cal system removes as a unit for cleaning. A powerful 4-blade fan 
assures cool operation. While a 5”, f/3.5 projection lens is standard, 
others are available to match image size to any projection distance. 


formation, write Dept. 1-19, Grafiex Rochester 3 


A Subsidiary of General Precis Equipment Corpe 


For additional ir 


Prices subject to change without notice. 
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ration 


PRICES 


School Master 750 (750-watt model—Cat. No. 
3828) $99.50; the 750 RC (750-watt model 
with remote control—Cat. No. 3826) $134.50; 
and the accessory Rewind Take-up (Cat. No. 
3880) shown attached in the illustration above 
is only $7.50. 


The School Master 500 (500-watt model—Cat. 
No. 3809) $84.50; and the 500 RC (500-watt 
with remote control—Cat. No. 3808) is $119.50. 
Both models accept accessory Rewind Take-up. 
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vocabulary, expression, and word 
combinations with the group. 

Teachers have taped filmstrip 
captions for reading, as well as 
scripts developed by children. 
These help the children analyze 
weaknesses and strengths. 

Dramatic practice will take less 
time if teachers tape the speeches 
leaving blanks where the actor 
can follow his cues. The tape re- 
corder is also useful in correct- 
ing speech defects and idiosyn- 
crasies, such as high and low 
pitch and volume. 

Good readers can help slow 
ones by taping a story from a 
class book. Then the slow reader 
listens to the tape as he follows 
the written words. One teacher 
improved on this by having the 
slow reader record the same story 
after hearing and reading it. 
This helped the child judge his 
progress. 

One teacher, who had trouble 
with the children when she left 
the room, turned on the tape re- 
corder and “caught” the confu- 
sion. On her return she played 
the tape and this resulted in a 
class discussion of self-discipline. 

Some teachers have recreated 
on tape scenes where trouble was 
involved. The class analyzed what 
happened, how the incident could 
have been prevented, and what to 
do if a similar episode occurred. 

Several teachers like the tape 
recorder for music. There are 
folk songs, classics, and rhythms 
already on tape, or they can be 
transferred from a record. These 
can be used as desired with the 
children. Identification of instru- 
ments is simple with the tape 
recorder. It stops easily with- 
out loss of material, and can be 
started at the exact point. 

The results of musical activi- 
ties can be checked at various 
stages of development. Pitch dis- 
crimination has been taught with 
this medium. Recording two 
voices, one with proper pitch and 
one off pitch, allows children to 
hear themselves and correct any 
faults. A tape can be prepared 
with good tonal quality and chil- 
dren can practice matching the 
recorded tones by themselves. 

Sound effects recorded on tape 
help to add reality to activities. 
Also, the tape recorder with taped 
lessons can be sent to the bed- 
fast or sick child. 

The value of the tape recorder 
as a versatile teacher aid is at- 
tested by the fact that once 
teachers learn to use it they do 
not want to be without it. 


EDITORIAL NoTE: Photos used with this 
article came from Mrs. Margaret Saylor, 
Elementary Coordinator,,Public Schools, 
Parma, Ohio; Henry M. Barr, photog 
rapher. 








Audio Visuals are 


P-R Tools 


I ets keep in mind that the 
4 schools in which we work are 
public schools. The people have 
a right to know what we teach 
and how we teach. Most criticisms 
of our schools stem from lack of 
information or from misinforma- 
tion. An informed public will al- 
ways support good schools. 


The Warren Public Relations 
Program was started in an effort 
to improve the flow of informa- 
tion about our the 
public. Since audio-visual media 
were involved in many of the in- 
formation releases, the Audio- 
Visual Department soon found it- 
self in the public-relations field. 
The principal of each school and 
the AV supervisor work closely 
together to develop and release 
various types of information. 

Public relations involves the 
entire school staff. To insure an 
informed staff, a weekly publica- 
tion Events carries the calendar 
of news of the school system. 
Positive attitudes within the staff 
are consistently encouraged. 

A successful program of public 
information is based on several 
important principles: 

1. The program must be con- 
tinuous. 

2. All phases of the entire 
school system must be covered. 

3. Many media should be used 
to maintain interest. 

4. All facts must be presented. 

Best results are established 
when people visit the schools, to 
see what we do and how we do 
it. But we can attract only a 
small percentage, so our program 
must consider various methods of 
carrying the story to the people. 

Our program divides, with some 
overlapping, into four categories: 
(1) the public at school, (2) in- 
forming particular groups, (3) 


schools to 


informing the general public, and 
(4) activities that the 
public sees, 


school 


The Public at School 


The Open House is the most 
common public-relations activity 
within the school. To be success- 
ful, however, it needs careful 
planning and weeks of hard work. 
Our AV director and principal 
assist the teachers in planning 
programs. Let us visit a typical 
classroom during Open House. 

Every available seat is filled 
with pupils and their 
largely parents, here to see the 
summation of a unit. Such an 
activity provides an opportunity 
to show modern tools and meth- 


guests, 


ods in operation, 

In the darkened room, home- 
made slides are being projected. 
As we enter, another crayon draw- 
ing moves onto the screen. A new 
picks up the narration. 
Then, we hear a loud stage whis- 
per: “Mom, that’s me!” With 
smiles and chuckles, the produc- 
tion “Our Visit to the Farm” is 
sliding along to certain success. 
The viewing public has taken a 
step forward toward understand- 
ing the school. 

P.T.A. meetings also provide 
occasions when the school’s pro- 


voice 


gram can be explained. Parents 
are interested in 
and methods. Many fathers, lib- 
audio-visual 


modern tools 
erally exposed to 
instruction in the armed forces, 
appreciate a short, spectacular 
display of AV tools. Equipment 
up in advance with each 
piece warmed up and focused. 


is set 


Informing Particular Groups 


Clubs and other organizations, 
and parents of children with par- 
ticular problems, such as slow 
and rapid learners, the physically 





KENNETH D. WEBER 
Supervisor, Audio-Visual Education 
Warren City Schools, Warren, Ohio 


handicapped, and those with 
special talents, make up a public 
that is eager to be informed about 
certain phases of the school pro- 
gram. 

Materials to 
groups are many. 

1. Motion pictures, with a mag- 
netic sound track. 

2. Strip film, or slide sequence 

with or without prepared nar- 
ration. 

3. Booklets about school. 

4. School newspapers. 

5. Folders to be distributed 
with report cards. 


use with these 


Informing the General Public 


In this area the school is in 
direct competition with profes- 
sional public-relations people for 
the attention of adults. High 
standards of material for release 
are necessary. 

Stories and pictures for news- 
paper publication can be pre- 
pared and cleared through a cen- 
tral office. Radio and television 
time is often given for the super- 
intendent’s Weekly Report to the 
Public, a special classroom ac- 
tivity, and other events. Three or 
four times per 
single sheet, double folded, de- 


year we issue a 
scribing one phase of a partic- 
ular school operation or program. 
An exchange with business and 
industry to visit in schools serves 
acquaints 


a double purpose, It 


pupils with the community's 
vocational offerings and shows 
the community what is being 
done in the schools. 

Let’s not ignore window dis- 
plays. They attract more atten- 
tion than one might think. Be- 


sides regular displays, the auto- 
matic slide projector with syn- 


chronized tape recorder is an 
attention-getter, A classroom set 
up ina (Continued on page 80 
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THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


Service, 
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TESTA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Dept. 11. Please send me your latest catalog 

describing Testa Classroom Microscopes uding advanced models and accessories 

with prices and quantity discounts for schools 636 
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tional motion pictures 97 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS, INC. Please send me your new EBF ‘Space 
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National Defense Education Act 68 
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PHONOVISUAL PRODUCTS. Please send information on the new Diagnostic 
Spelling Test and Class Record (Grades 3-8) to determine the spelling needs of every 
pup |} how to prevent or correct reading and spelling retardation with the Phono 
visuel Method (Grades 1-8) by building word attack skills 340 
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A-v supplies 591 
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Audio-Visual coupons: pages 80, 82, 84. General coupons: pages 92, 96. 





— The Instructor SAFETY Charts 





Twenty striking Safety Charts in each of these two new 
portfolios - Safety | and Safety Il - stress safety in 
everyday occurrences. Entertaining stick figures illus- 
trate the clear, concise slogans. Their simplicity ensures 
quick attention and easy understanding. Set | features 
safety at school, on the playground, in swimming, and 
from fire. Set || features slogans that stress safety on 
the street, on the bus or street-car, and when hiking. 
Each set $1.50. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 
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..»P-R Tools 


(Continued from page 79) 


window is artificial but brings the 
school to the public. 


School Activities 
That the Public Sees 


Pupils are seen by the public 
as they engage in curricular and 
extracurricular activities. Their 
behavior and appearance reflect 
favorably, or unfavorably, on the 
schools. Athletics, band concerts, 
dramatic shows, and so on, show 
what the school is doing. 

The behavior of school groups 
on field trips is important. 

The best public-relations prop- 
aganda available is the picture 
of school life that the child takes 
home. The classroom teacher 
probably does more real public- 
relations work than any other 
person. Good teaching is a mix- 
ture of love of children, love of 
subject matter, ability to explain 


how to buy your 
recording tape... 


WISELY! 


Determine what recording needs are 


to be met. Is it permanence? Economy? 
Longer play per reel? Or a combination of 


these? Then choose the type of 
recording tape made specifically for 


these needs —choose a SOUNDCRAFT TAPE 


—the tapes that give you more 
quality at no extra cost! 


For Economy—Hard Usage 


Soundcraft STANDARD—1% mil acetate 


base—gives improved performance 
on every recorder. 


For Long Play and Strength 
Soundcraft PLUS 50—1 mil miracle 
Mylar* base—offers 50% more 
tape per reel ! 


For Super-Strength and Stability 


Soundcraft LIFETIME—1% mil Mylar 
base—won’t break, stretch or deteriorate. 


A “workhorse” tape every student 
and teacher can use...safely ! 


No other tape—only Soundcraft 
tapes are Uni-level coated with 
plasticizer-free oxide coating —then 
MICROPOLISHED to assure better 
recording, less wear on recorder 
heads and greater stability. 
*Dupont T.M 


with clarity, and the experienced 
knack of stimulating curiosity. 

Give the public well run 
schools, give them all the facts 
about their schools, and the re- 
sult will be a team made up of 
both citizens and educators who 
together can help children meet 
successfully the crises of today 
and tomorrow. 


Transparencies... 


(Continued from page 72) 


transparencies depicting the Na- 
tivity, for its Christmas project. 
They divided into two groups, one 
for the preparation of the visual 
materials and the other for the 
audio preparation. 

Thus, we see another relative- 
ly new medium, the transparency 
for overhead projection, being 
effectively used to enrich and ex- 
tend the curriculum horizon. 
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KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY. 
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Information on the 12” Geo-Physical 
~««» Reprints of 
33 


Please 


BRO-DART INDUSTRIES. 


COREE on ccccccccccccccececes PRINT OR TYP 


send me 
Relief Work Globe and Raised Relief Maps of the United States; () 
the Park School Story on pages 86-87. 














ELAINE D. AFTON 


Program Consultant, KETC 
St. Louis, Missouri 


ELEVISION is an educational 
tool that is well adapted to 


extending curriculum horizons. 
KETC—Channel 9 serves the 


schools of Metropolitan St. Louis 

public, private, and parochial— 
with daily educational telecasts. 
These programs reach girls and 
boys from kindergarten to high 
school. The telecasts are planned 
to bring the students educational 
experiences they could get in no 
other way and to promote more 
effective teaching. 

There are certain factors com- 
mon to all programs produced 
over Channel 9. First of all, the 
television teachers are those who 
have achieved professional status 
in the eyes of their co-workers. 
There are no pupils on the pro- 
grams; programs are designed to 
make the classroom 
tive participants in each lesson 
rather than passive onlookers. 
Every program is kinescoped in 
order that it may be repeated 
four or five times. This permits 
choosing a viewing time which 
fits individual classroom sched- 
ules and emphasizes the fact that 
television is a teaching tool rather 
than a gimmick of entertainment. 
Each program. whether the series 


viewers ac- 


be considered “direct” or “sup- 
plementary” teaching, is strue- 
tured along the lines of good 


classroom procedures. As a matter 
of fact, the term “lesson” is used 
rather than “program. 


Let us consider an actual tele- 


vision lesson. One of the series 
telecast to second- and third- 
graders is called Room Nine. It 


is an omnibus-type series with in- 


dividual lessons in various cur- 
ricular areas. 
In preparation for a Room 


Nine broadcast, the teacher com- 
mittee and the KETC staff ex- 
amined various courses of study. 
They found that almost every one 
of them listed “Living in the 
City” as a social studies unit. 
As they discussed a lesson that 
might be built to enrich this unit, 
the pointed out that 
many pupils have an opportunity 
to visit stores, but very few would 
ever be able to visit the place 
from which retail markets get 
their fresh fruits and vegetables. 
In St. Louis this is Produce Row. 
Television. therefore. seemed the 
ideal medium for imparting in- 
formation about this area of city 
life. Of course, individual teach- 
ers could develop their own slides 
and films. and some do, but this 
requires a great deal of time and 


teachers 


energy, and in the end, serves 
only a limited few. Therefore, 
the teacher committee decided 


that Produce Row was an excel- 
lent subject and television was an 


tool for enriching the 


excellent 
unit “Living in the City.” 

Now. a television lesson of this 
kind requires the same careful 
preparation 


and planning that 





valuating the TV Kinescope 


classroom lesson re- 


good 
quires, So, the television teacher 
went to Produce Row to find out 
just what was important for her 
Later trips were 


any 


pupils to see. 
made with the television produe- 
er and station photographer. 
When the television lesson was 
finally broadcast. the action be- 
gan in the KETC studio with the 
television teacher telling about 
the trip they were going to take 
and the things they were going to 
see. Words such as produce and 
refrigeration were introduced. 
The television pupils saw work- 
ers at Produce Row busily stack- 
ing box upon box of produce: 
farmers unloading potatoes, corn, 
and 
waiting to be emptied: coolers 
with stalks of bananas stored for 
ripening. They found out about 
the many workers required to 
run a market of this kind and 
size: how carefully foods must be 
handled and packaged: hew at- 
tractive the stands must look. 
The children caught the spirit 
of busyness and sensed the antic- 
ipation as they became a part of 


tomatoes: refrigerator cars 


an activity which goes on while 
most of the city sleeps. 

Of course. in order to ensure a 
complete educational experience, 
there must be more than the tun- 
ing in and shutting off of the tele- 
vision set. There must be impres- 
sion (television lesson) certainly. 
but there must also be expression 
in the form of the post-broadeast 
And this phase is the 
responsibility of the 
teacher, who guides her pupils 


activities, 
classroom 


toward deeper appreciations and 


understandings after the broad- 


cast. In fact. it is this “teaching 
team” idea——classroom teacher 


and television teacher, each doing 
what she can do best—that is the 
kev to the use of television as a 
tool for extending curriculum 
horizons. 
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| What’s the most versatile of 
all tools for teaching? 


A tape recorder right in the 
e classroom! 


| 
Which is the most versatile | 
of all tape recorders for | 
teaching? j 
The NORELCO | 
e ‘Continental’ three-speed I 
dual-track tape recorder! | 

| 

H 


Why is the NORELCO 
‘Continental’ the most 
versatile of them all? 

Its three speeds cover every 
classroom need from 
speech to music*. 





NORELCO 


‘Continental’ 


world’s most advanced 
all-in-one portable tape recorder 


| *3 speeds for ve rsatility 
1% | 3% | 7% 


inches per inches per 


inches per 
second second 


second 


for genuine 


hirh 


designed the perfect 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| for speec! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


compro 

—with the mise fidelity 
ultimate speed — music 

in tape giving good reproduc 
economy fidelity tion—ideal 
(up to 814 plus for instru 
hours of excellent mentai and 
recording tape voca 


on a single coaching 


7-inch reel) 


economy 
on both 
speech and 
music 


MAIL COUPON FOR VALUABLE LITERATURE! 
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| NortH AMERICAN Puuurs Co., Inc. | 
| Educational Dwision, Dept. 1N1 | 
1230 Duffy Ave., Hicksville, L. 1, N x 
| Kindly send me additional literature on | 
Ithe NORELCO ‘Continental’ three-| 
|speed dual-track tape recorder, ex-| 
| plaining how this versatile machine can | 
|help me in my work. 


| 
| Name 7 
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| School | 
I Street 
ICity Zone No State ; 
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ORRadic INDUSTRIES, inc. Please send me omplete, detailed chart of playing 
times for ve us types of tape diferent reel sizes af a standard tape speeds 

Tape it Off the Air the brochure that explains the rrect way of tape record 
ng radio and TV broadcasts 556 
Name Grade 
ee R.0 No. Pupils 
y Zone State Ins. 1-59 

————— eee | meee «me es CLT AAT (IR ee 
NEW! 40th ANNIVERSARY FILMSTRIP CATALOG from Sve - Society for Visual Educa- 
tion, Inc. Complete ber: Ec N of educat a! filmstrios. 36 PAGES, all new, easy 

find and order. Cl SIFIED by subjects and grade level. FIFTY brand new items 
ver 1000 selections in a 197 
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Zone State Ins. 1-59 
el 
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CALIFONE SCHOOL PHONOGRAPHS. Pilesse send your catalog of school and class 
room phonographs together with price list 504 

Name ‘ Grade 

treet or R.D N Pupils 
Zone State 1-59 
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JACRONDA MFG. CO. Please send me your complete catalog of Instructo Flannel 
Boards and Felt Cut-Outs 484 

Name RINT OR TYPE+ ssc cee e eer eeeereseseseeessseeeeseses 

eer oO MARA écccccecd0cecessdeceshbecessseseeeereccse1esesseeseneeeeeseeeeseeeeees 

City Zone State Ins. 1-59 
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in Filmstrips: Grades K-3 ades 4-8 Grades 9-12 ° 199 

Name . Grade 

ee i School 
y Zone State Ins. 1-59 

—— | T APART WGRE ce cm eee ee ie ee 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. Please send me catalog E-152 Optical Instruments 
for Science struct - complete information data, specifications and classroom 
applications 590 

TS éccace PRIN ee ee Grade 

BUGS GP TLD. cccocccvccecoonncessecnccocceseccececesosasesedous School 

ty County State Ins. 1-59 
eer ee ee ee CUT AAT ee 0 0 | ee 
NATIONAL ss Please send me free catalog containing complete Film and Film 

sirip descript plus other Aud Visual materials 632 
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Audio-Visual coupons: pages 80, 82, 84. General coupons: pages 92, 96. 





GOOD HEALTH CHARTS 


Two new sets of charts—Good Health | and 
Good Health !i—that present all of the 


‘Good 
Health 


health concepts considered in primary grades. 
Illustrated with stick figures the slogans 

are written in simple vocabulary. Each set 
contains 10 large-size (10” x 13”) charts 
of various colors printed on both sides. 
Each set $1.50. Order today from 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, Nv. Y. 
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i | | ns for the Classroom 


RECOMMENDED BY 


DONALD W. SMITH 


Director of Audio-Visual Education, 
Public Schools, 
Kansas City, Missouri 


BEHIND THE SCENES AT THE 
SUPERMARKET—10 min.; sound; 
color $110; black and white $60; 


purchase; produced by Film Asso- 
ciates of California, 10521 Santa 


Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 25. 
This 


how the large supermarket supplies food 


pictorial story shows childre 


and other household needs to the com- 
munity. Primary grades. 

DAY IN THE LIFE OF FIREMAN 
BILL—10 min.; sound; color $110; 
black and white $60; purchase; pro- 
duced by Film Associates of Califor- 
nia, 10521 Santa Monica Blvd., Los 
Angeles 25. 


Presents the many things a fireman 


must learn and practice carefully to 
make him a useful commun 
who comes to the aid i 
when they are in great troubic. Stresses 
fire prevention and preparedness. Pri- 


mary grades 


BUILDS A TRUCK—II1 
color $100; purchase; 
3015 Dolores 


DICKIE 
min.; sound; 
Educational Horizons, 
St.. Los Angeles 65. 
The children can watch Dickie, a six- 
year-old, use basic materials and hand 
tools, such as a hammer, saw, and vise, 
in the construction of a simple truck at 


school, Primary 


GOLD MINING—lI4 
min.; sound; color $150; black and 
white $75; purchase; produced by 
Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 De Longpre 
Ave., Hollywood 28, Caiif. 
Shows where the 

obtained, how it is taken from the 
ground and then processed to make it 


Uppe r graces 


GOLD AND 


gold-bearing ore is 


available for use 


GRANDMOTHER MAKES BREAD— 
ll min.; sound; color $100; black 
and white $50; purchase; produced 
by Lawbetts Productions for Bailey 


Films, Inc., 6509 De Longpre Ave., 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 
Billy and Robin visit Grandmother 


and become very interested in watching 
her make bread. They also get a chance 
to handi« some of the d« ugh, and to 
see the loaves bake. Primary grades. 

HEALTHY FAMILIES—10- min.; 
sound; color $110; black and white 
$60; purchase; produced by Film 
Associates of California, 10521 Santa 
Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 





A zoo doctor shows how important 
are proper food, rest, play cleanli- 
ness in maintaining the health of ani- 
mal famulies I} fil ikes it clear 


that peopl also need good care Pri- 


mary grades, 


INDIA—THE LAND AND THE PEO- 
PLE—1I1 min.; sound; color $110; 
black and white $55; purchase; pro- 
duced by Murl Deusing Film Pro- 
ductions, 5325 W. Van Beck Ave., 
Milwaukee 19, Wis. 


Develops the basic 
and people of India. The 


concepts about 
ge ography 


film shows the influence of the famous 
leader, Mahatma Gandhi, 
lems of new India. Upper grades. 


and the prob- 


LETTER FROM ALASKA—20 min.; 
sound; color $175; purchase; pro- 
duced by Northern Films, 1947 14th 
Avenue N., Seattle 2, Wash. 


Takes viewers on a winter trip along 
the Alaska Highway, and shows cities, 
industries, 
tion. The film answers many questions 


agriculture, and transporta- 


about our newest state. Upper grades. 

LITTLE DIOMEDE—16_ min.; 
sound; color $135; purchase; pro- 
duced by Northern Films, 1947 14th 
Avenue N., Seattle 2, Wash. 

Shows how the primitive Eskimos of 
the Diomede Islands 
and Alaska) hunt, fish, make clothing, 
Upper grades. 


between Siberia 


and provide shelter 


SOFTBALL FUNDAMENTALS FOR 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS — 10 
min.; sound; purchase; black and 
white $50; produced by Bailey 
Films, Inc., 6509 De Longpre Ave., 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 

A class of boys and girls demonstrate 
the proper techniques of stance, holding 
the ball, batting, and ball control as 
they would be used 
Rules and safety measures are stressed 
Upper grades 


in a softball game. 


TANKSHIP—12 min.: sound; color 
$120; purchase; produced by Pat 
Dowling Pictures, 1056 S. Robertson 
Blvd., Los Angeles 35, Calif. 


Explains how cargo is loaded aboard 
and unloaded from a tankship. Shows 
the jobs of tankship seamen and the 
Middle 


modern equipment they use. 


grades. 


UNDERSTANDING OUR EARTH: 
ROCKS AND MINERALS—II min.; 
rd; color $100; black and white 
; purchase; produced by Coronet 
Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, 
Ill. 


A description of the three main class- 
es of rocks and the conditions which 
them The varied uses of 


e explained. Mid- 


ms 





produced 
rocks and minerals ar 


dle and upper grades 


VIKINGS AND THEIR EXPLORA- 
TIONS—I1 wmin.; seund; color 
$100; black and white $55; pur- 
chase; produced by Coronet Films, 
Coronet Building, Chicago 1, IL. 
Home life, manners and dress, and 
various Norse adventures are recreated. 
Middle and upper grades 
WOODLAND INDIANS OF EARLY 
AMERICA—1I11 min.; sound; color 
$100; black and white $55; pur- 
chase; produced by Coronet Films, 
Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Il. 


The pictures depict a day in the lives 


of a family of Chippewa Indians of 


long ago. Primary grades 

YOU AND YOUR EYES—8 min.; 
sound; color; lease; produced by 
Walt Disney Productions, Education- 
al Film Division, 500 S. Buena Vista 
Ave., Burbank, Calif. 


Jiminy Cricket explains the structure, 
operation, and care of the eyes. Middk 
and upper grades. 


For handy reference, paste these reviews 


on 3” x 5” 


eards and file alphabetically. 














How Bausch & Lomb 


Educational Instruments 


MAKE SCIENCE 
EASIER TO TEACH, 





EASIER 
TO 
~ UNDERSTAND 


B&L TRI-SIMPLEX 
Micro-Projector 
Vivid images of fixed 
specimens or living 
organisms, on screen 
or tracing pad, 


















Bal “‘ST’’ Microscopes 
Standard size 

and operation. 
Pre-focusing gage 
saves time. 


Vz 


B&L Macroscopes 

Ideal for general science, 
field trips. 10x, 
20x or 40. With 
stand (as shown) 
or folding tripod, 


“f 


crc 


Bal 
BALOPTICON* 
Projectors 
Brilliant 
fuli-screen 
images of 
slides, opaque 
objects, even 
chemical 
reactions! 






Cc 
NSTR 


ail coupon) 


DEMO 


(Just m 


Bal 
STEREOMICROSCOPES 
Natural 3-D 

detail, widest 

field of view, 
simple to use, 


6.6X to 150X. 





Bal 
SPECTROSCOPES 


Easy-to-see 
spectra of 
elements 
make chemical 
analysis easy 
to understand. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO, 
85737 St. Paul Street, Rochester 2, N. Y. 


00 Tri-Simplex 
oO 
() Balopticon Projectors 
NAME 

SCHOOL 
ADDRESS. .uncoccoccsscscessesesssees 


_ 
! 
| 

‘d like () a demonstration, [) catalogs, on ; 

0) “FL Microscope 
Micro-Projector (0 Stereomicroscopes 
| 
| 
/ 
| 
I 
! 


Macroscopes CO Spectroscopes 


SENTEDNTeA |) | | Sle 


ZONE STATE 








RECOMMENDED BY 


IRENE F. CYPHER 


Associate Professor of Education, 
Department of Communications Arts, 
New York University 


ANIMAL LIFE (WHYS OF ELE- 
MENTARY SCIENCE, SET IV)—4 
strips; color; produced by Filmstrip 
House, 347 Madison Ave., New York 


17; $20 per set; $6 single strip. 
Information about animals is impor- 
the early science lessons for 


These 


tails about the way we 


tant in 
strips give de 
classify different 


young children 


animals; how animals are protected 
why they, lik humans, ed food, heat, 
and air. Primary and middle grades 


APPRECIATION OF PICTURES-— 
12 strips; color; produced by Visual 
Productions, Lid., and available from 
Stanley Bowmar Co., Inc., 12 Cleve- 
land St., Valhalla, N.Y.; $55 per 
set; 86 single strip. 


Teachers who are seeking material to 


ciating line, 


give pupils a basis for appre 

color, form, and composition, will like 
these strips. They are designed to help 
understand the content of art, the art- 
tist’s language and medium, and the 
basis for classifying certain types of ar- 
tisti« producti ns. The works of western 
Europe’s artists are included. Middl 


and upper grades 


AT THE CARNIVAL and RHYTHM 
IN NATURE—single strips: color; 
produced by Strateo Audio-Visuals, 
Lid., P.O. Box 1883, Grand Central 
Station, New York 17; $3.25 each; 
coordinated with records (ask pro- 
ducers for complete prices). 


picture se- 


Each strip consists of a 


quence with poss bilities of many class- 
room uses. The stories, which are with- 
out captions, are s le, appealing, and 
familiar. They will elicit discussion and 
comment. TI s hay feeling 
of since If used with th 

correlat records of the same name, 
the material will be helpful in rhyt! 

mics, lar arts, and _ storytelling 
Mi idl d t I r 

BOYS AND GIRLS OF MANY 


LANDS—SOCIAL HISTORY SERIES 
—4 strips; color; produced by So- 
ciety for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 
Diversey Phwy., Chicago 14; $21.60 
per set; $6 single strip. 


Henk and Henny of The Netherlands, 
Karen Mari nd Steir { Norw 
Anthony and Mar { Sw 
Simon and Lucy, Eskir of Alask 
tell of ac t < hoy d 
these areas. W ] 
villages 1 citi ts and cralt 
the | ) 1 wa n wi 
cI cari out § le |} che 
and < B the stories are 1 
l 1 to iy life, the strips will 
} ) n irts ir il 1} 

t Middl rad 


PLANTATION LIFE IN COLONIAI 
VIRGINIA and PLANTER STATES- 
MEN OF COLONIAL WILLIAMSs- 
BURG—2 strips; color; produced by 
Colonial Williamsburg, Williams- 
burg, Virginia; $5 each. 


FAMSEPIPS ix 


Classroom 


Events and the pattern of life in our 
colonial settlements had a lasting influ- 
In the first strip, 
how children and adults shared 


ence On Our country 
we ae 
the work on the great plantations, social 
times, and family activities. In the sec- 
ond strip, the emphasis is on the forces 
great men like 


Mason 


and training which made 
Washington, Jefferson, 
Middle and upper grades 


and 


MACHINES HELP US 
strips; color; produced 
by The Jam Handy Organization, 
2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11. 
Mich; $28.50 per set; $4.95 single 
strip. 


SIMPLE 
WORK—6 


In this machine age, young pupils are 


enly interested in knowing about le- 


and screws. Simple experiments il- 


istrate how to apply the informatior 


these We sce 


machines help in our homes 


ers, wheels, axles, ramps, wedges, pul- 
‘ 


arned about machines. 


L 
\ 
} 
leys 
l 
| 
how these 
and at work. The explanations are cle 


ind practical. The material is useful is 


developing basic science concepts. Pri 
mary a! ides 

STORY OF D-DAY—single strip; 
color; produced by Enrichment 


Teaching Materials, Inec., 246 Fifth 
Ave... New York |: available as single 
strip or correlated with a record and 
book of the same title; refer to pro- 
ducer’s lists for price combinations. 


History is the record of events which 
affect the lives of men, and the story 
presented in this strip certainly has had 
a world-w effect on millions of peo- 
ple We ar ver n account of events 
leadin up to ana Ik llowin the cam- 
paign led by General Eisenhower to de- 
stroy th German armed forces i 
World War II. The fiimstrip, book 
record make a fine unit for citizens 
education and social history. Middl 


and upper grades 


WHAT CAN TI FIND IN THE EN- 
CYCLOPEDIA ?—single strip; black 
and white; produced by Visual Edu- 
cation Consultants, Inc., 2066 Helena 
St.,. Madison 1, Wis.; $3.50 single 
strip. 


} 


Everyone should know how to use an 


encyclop lia, ind } w to go ibout look- 
up information. The sequences di- 
rect our attention to ways in which to 
ise an encyclopedia to help in solving 

= " 
blems and answering questions 
C10 i n lang rts, } list 
1 libr study. Middl pper 


WONDERS OF NATURE—10 strips: 
color; produced by Eye Gate House, 
Inc.. 146-01 Archer Ave. Jamaica 
35, N.¥.; $25.00 per set; $4.00 sin- 


gle strip. 


Pre seeds, wildflowers, an ] 
and w er are all part of the w 
that surrour and 2 part of 
ryday | The strips in tl ! 
rve te nt on the wor 
itur tell us of the facts 
“ hould know. R 1 1 for 
n I ! nd scier Middl 
l ) ! 


For handy reference, paste these reviews 


on 3” x 5 


ecards and file alphabetically. 





there’s 


no other 
teaching aid like 





a tape recorder 
in the 
classroom 


there’s 
no other 
recording tape like 


‘exclusive 
irish process for 
producing the smoothest 
possible tape surface 





can’t sand down your magnetic 
heads or shed gummy 
oxide powder into 
your machine 


Why risk 
the gradual 
deterioration of 


your precious 
tape recorder 
when ultra-safe 


irish FERRO-SHEEN 


costs no more 


than ordinary tape? 


MAIL COUPON FOR 


FREE ACCESSORIES AND LITERATURE 









irish FERRO-SHEEN* tape 




















ELEneieeenteieimieteeteters 


] ORRadio Industries, Inc. 
| Audio-Visual Department 
] Shamrock Circle 

Opelika, Alabama 


Kindly send me free of charge and 
without any obligation the item(s) 
J have checked: 

C) Complete, detailed chart of 
playing times for various types 
of tape in different reel size 
all standard tape speeds. 


D “Tape It Off the Air’’—t 
chure that explains the correct 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| way of tape recording radio and 
l 
i 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 


c a 
2 Oe 
e bro- 


TV broadcasts. 


Name 
Position 
See 


Street Address 


Pilministaitaitiiadasal Zone......S 


A A ST cr Aer 


| 


esiditiinintesatnieieeeeninmen mimes ane ann _—_—-—- — J 
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marr 2 PT Ey 


Fuce. 


— —— a CUT APART HERE 


and inexpensive 
AUDIO- VISUAL MATERIALS 


Cut out each cous eparately and mail Al] in One enve- 
pe—with any fr i remittance—to Coupon Service, 
THE INST ruc TOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y 


VIEWLEX, INC., Dept. 1-4 Please send me your color llustrated literature on 


Viewlex projectors 


el 


TREASURE CHEST OF AUDIO- ae IDEAS New booklet f teachers, school ad 
strators 4 re sins usefu formation on a variety of 
subjects, fr tud ' pct sts to ple g schools for A-V education 


>2e@¢ edvertis > 480 
Grade 


> 
a2one 


ee eee eee CUT APART IRE me ee ee 


REEVES SOUNDCRAFT. Please send literature How to Choose the Right Record 
g Tepe and on all Soundcraft Magnet apes 458 


— ee CUT APART HERE wee mm eee 


GRAFLEX Inc Ple send me format 
750 v ] 0 ojectors Ame 
Master Record 


1 


County 
—— TT 


— io T APART HERE 
NORTH AMERICAN PHILIPS co., INC. High Agee Products Division. Please send 
me ustrated detailed specification sheet w mplete mechanical and electrice 
description and data on the Norelco °'< tinenta }-speed, portable tape recorder 


625 


—— T APART HEIR mm ee ee 


AUDIO BOOK CO 4 Favorit ' ' ‘ ' containing 
5 


es and poems trom | ‘ f Aud Sct o nd g and 


mailing complete catalog of | albu 592 


MATIONAL APPLE INSTITUTE. 
scriptive pemphiet of 

G sf Me and “ 
reserve film ‘Gateway 


ns. 1-59 
ee eee CUT APART HEIR me 


Audio-Visual coupons: pages 80, 82, 84. General coupons: pages 92, 96. 


American 


HEROES and 
HEROINES 


eee my UT OD 


you are there... 


with Molly Pitcher fighting in the 


Revolutionary War with Lewis and Clark - 
in the Northwest Territory . or with 

Richard E. Byrd - exploring the Antarctic. 
Set l presents tene irlier American heroes, 


Set II ten later heroes and heroines 


Framed in a red and blue border, each poster 
features a detailed drawing of a well-known 
scene, the name of the hero, and a descriptive 
caption in ee type The biographic al text 

on the back includes a thrilling story of 

the scene and a concise sketch of the hero’s 


life. 13” x 16” in size 


Each Set $2.50. Series of 2 Sets $4.75. 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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Reviews of new Records 


HE year is new, and so is your 

resolution to accept the chal- 
lenge of teaching something a bit 
new and unfamiliar. You don't 
know a flute from a trombone? 
Then, you should plunge right into 
a study of the instruments of the 
orchestra. You can't go wrong if 
you invest $4.95 for Milton Cross 
Explains the Instruments of 
the Orchestra (Cabot, CAB 4021, 
\345 rpm). Here is an all-inclusive 
guide for children, parents, and 
teachers that personifies the best 
balanced presentation on the mar- 
ket. Each album contains two rec- 
illustrated booklet, and 
came pad. 

The faultless diction of Mr. Cross 
describes each instrument briefly, 
vocabulary 


ords, an 


using simple 
that will appeal to all children 
The brief facts are pun tuated by 


concise 


instrumental examples to illustrate 
the point being mentioned. Short 
selections are beautifully played to 
illustrate strings and woodwinds 
playing as a group. The pictures 
in the booklet are large enough for 
the class to see, and the printed 
matter is at the reading level of 
grades four and up. The game pad 
is a tablet arrangement whereby 
each pupil can participate by num- 
bering the pictured instruments as 
they are played “out of order.” The 
sequence of instruments in the test 
is psychologically sound. and aside 
from the sound-alike qualities of 
the oboe and English horn, there 
should be few errors 

There is also a rest period at 
mid-test while the orchestra plays 
the last movement of “Capriccio 
Espagnol ’ Don’t let the foreign 
title frighten you; you'll love it! 
There are many such albums on the 
market, but most are at either ex- 
treme. They may so sugar-coat the 
subject that any serious learning 
1S hampered, or they become so 
technical that your classroom begins 
to wiggle and squirm. This album 
represents a truly well balanced 
presentation—neither covered with 
sugar-coating, nor stiffly starched 
with dull and colorless technicality. 
Here is a perfect blending of in- 
teresting facts punctuated by brief 
but beautifully played and well 
chosen excerpts. Don’t miss_ this 
bargain, and don’t forget to suggest 
it as a good buy for parents who 
wish to cultivate a love for. fine 
music in their offspring. Sets may 
be purchased from your record 
dealer, or direct (prepaid) from 
Ottenheimer: Publishers, 4805 Nel- 
son Ave., Baltimore 15, Md. 

Speaking ot helps for the teach- 
er, what can better illustrate a 
point than a picture? You probably 
keep a picture file, but have you 
ever noticed how few magazine ads 
contain pictures relatin g to music ? 
Even professional music magazines 


ELVA S. DANIELS 


contain few illustrations worth the 
clipping. Write to Artext Prints, 
Inc., Westport, Conn., for an excel- 
lent list of Musie in Art. If it’s 
composers you want, you Can get 
one or forty-six in color, and post- 
card size. You can even choose be- 
tween a front view of Mr. Chopin 
or one with sideburns. The price 
is just ten cents each. Another list 
includes reproductions of famou 
paintings depicting the use of musi- 
cal instruments, and ranges from 
“The Flute Player” (Etruscan) to 
“Sull Life and Guitar” 
There are also two delightful kin- 
dergarten subjects by Margaret 
Tarrant ($3.00 each), and a set of 
miniature prints in color relating 
to musical themes. Why not display 
four or five prints, then play two 
recordings of different moods, and 
ask your students to choose the pic - 
ture that illustrates the music in 
each case? 

Worth mentioning, too, are a 
variety of practical teaching helps 
note and staff sets, music boards 


Pic asso 


a note spelling game, and practice 
piano keyboards—available from 
Mills Music, Inc., 1619 Broadway, 
New York 19. And if you want to 
start square dancing in your group, 
this same firm has a $3.00 album 
with two 78 rpm records and an 
instruction book for beginners 

I sincerely hope you didn’t miss 
the Hi Neighbor Kit for °57, but if 
you did you can still buy one. If 
you enjoyed it, buy the 1958 ver- 
sion, and be more than pleased with 
the attractive new format. A 64- 
page booklet with a most attractive 
color cover is chock-full of stories, 
crafts, and ideas 
Lebanon, 


games, songs, 
about Indonesia, Italy, 
Paraguay, and Uganda. The mate- 
rial is adaptable to any age, and 
includes such interesting items as 
maps, flags, folk stories, craft work, 
games, festivals, folk songs, and 
folk dances. The tune of each song 
can be found in the book, as well 
as the foreign and English words 
And, a record presents the songs 
and dances, including a leaflet 
with dance directions, and inter- 
esting notes about the native in- 
struments. The record is $3.00 (dis- 
count of 20 per cent to schools 
and the book is $1.00 (discount of 
25 per cent on orders of 25 on 
more). Order the Hi Neighbor 
material from U.S. Committee for 
UNICEF, United Nations, New 
York. 


Where to Get Records 


If. your local dealer cannot supply 
these records, order from one of the 
following: Children’s Reading Service, 
1078 St. Jokn’s Place, Brooklyn 13, 
N.Y. (request free catalogue on school 
letterhead); Children’s Music Center, 
2858 West Pico Blvd., Los Angeles 6. 
(catalogue $.50, but single copy free 
to Instructor readers). 





IN AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS FOR 


Tay -\ OF ae -N Ci ae 9 DL CU Ler-waie],” 


A bove: scene from the 
an illustration by Fre 
Tee WAR FoR THE M¢ 


E B Film, EartH SATELLITES; 


d L. Wolff, from the book, 


YON, by Martin Caidin 


For more than 30 years Encyclopaedia Britannica Films has had but one 
goal—to produce the finest audio-visual materials; to make them available 
in the majority of our classrooms; to provide films and filmstrips that are 
easily accessible to all teachers. 


You within the field of education have been more than loyal allies through 
the years in helping us build the existing great E B Film audio-visual library 
which is unquestionably considered to be the standard for such materials 
throughout the world. No further impetus than the constant encourage- 
ment and leadership of America’s educators has been needed to bring E B 
Films to the present point of readiness. 


Today E B Films—with but a portion of its many resources —can offer more 
than 350 films, several complete courses on film and many filmstrips in the 
specific areas recently highlighted as most vital to our security under the 
new National Defense Education Act. More than 150 of these EBF films 
and a great many filmstrips are available for your use in the primary and 
middle grades. A special catalog of all EBF films and filmstrips on science 
and other areas covered by the various sections of the NDE Act has been 
prepared for your convenience and is available upon request. | 


The tools to do the job are at hand. You demanded them long ago—E B 
Films delivered and will continue to do so. Fortunately, however, the NDE 
Act at last provides an economic climate under which America’s teachers 
can secure audio-visual and other teaching tools even beyond the challenge 
of today’s crisis in “Space Age” education. It rests with every individual 
and segment within the structure of American education to make the 
most of our new opportunity. 


The entire field staff of Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, working 
with experts in science and other areas, is trained and ready to offer 
guidance and counsel to schools and school systems concerning the 
National Defense Education Act in reference to audio-visual mate- 
rials. Your letter or telephone call will command the services of an 
EBF representative near you. Write today for the new EBF “Space 
Age” catalog. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS 


1150 Wilmette Avenue e Wilmette, Illinois 
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XPERIMENTS with geophysical relief globes 

at Park School began when Martha Bacon, 
one of our best second-grade teachers, asked if 
we could afford $10.00 for a geophysical relief 
work globe. | was amused, for this is substantially 
less than we have ever paid for a globe. 

Miss Bacon embarked on an earnest job of sel 
ing me on a new lightweight relief globe made of 
plastic that can easily be painted or labeled. The 
twelve-inch globe is completely free from politi 
cal markings. It is solid blue to avoid the tediou 
and meaningless task of painting water areas. 

For $9.95 she said she would receive a compre 
hensive manual, a wire stand to hold the globe 
and a set of opaque paints that wash off easily 
so the globe can be used for different purposes. 

Her arguments were so impressive that | took 
her completely by surprise, suggesting that we 
order three of these globes. You will see how they 
were used as you read the following reports. 


INTRODUCING 
LAND AREAS 


Early in September, my second grade began 
work on developing geographical concepts. 

Since the elevation of our community varies 
considerably, I felt it was an ideal place for 
the children to get an introductory picture of 
earth contours. We took several geographical 
walks and rides in the school bus, stopping at 
various points to make notes. For example, we 
recorded that on Leonard Street we went up for 
two blocks, then down again three blocks later 
We also noted that the east side of our city was 
higher than the west, and that the center of the 
town, which runs north and south, is part of a 
valley that extends beyond the city limits. Back 
at school we made a papier-maché relief map. 

Several children had traveled by air so it was 
natural that our next discussion concerned con- 
tours over larger areas. They mentioned the 
Rockies, and also described flying over large flat 
prairies to get to New York. Joe had been to 
Hawaii and spoke of flying over water. It was 
time to introduce the globe, but because the chil- 
dren were so used to an earth composed of 
mountains, hills, and valleys, I was reluctant to 
begin with a smooth, labeled sphere. 

I discussed my problem with Professor A. J. 


Children at every grade level find 


that the globes are versatile and 


adaptable tools of learning. 














Barker at the University. He showed me a new 
twelve-inch plastic globe in use in the practice 
school. He said it had been tested in over 500 
teaching situations. As soon as I saw it, I went 
to Mr. Miller with my request. 

To separate land from water, we painted all 
the land masses white. As the children worked, 
they began to get a feeling for altitude variances. 
I used continent names in my conversation, and 
soon they, too, were identifying them. 

We played a game in which a child would 
shut his eyes and run his finger around the edge 
of a land area, guided by another child. Then 
he would name the continent. This activity 
would be impossible with a traditional globe. 

We talked further about our continent. With- 
out much help, my second-graders began to pick 
up the concept of a long chain of mountains ex- 
tending through North and South America even 
into Antarctica, an idea that no previous second 
grad of mine had ever developed. 

Children used the globe to answer many inci- 
dental questions. John had seen a television pro- 
gram on mountain climbing in the Himalayas 
We could see and feel where this was happening. 
Billy’s aunt lived in Norway and he introduced 
“fjords * We could see why they existed. 

By the end of the year, with our relief globes, 
my children had advanced considerably in re- 
lating topography and location with the way 
man lives and what he does. Martha Bacon 


PLOTTING 
TEMPERATURE ZONES 


I guess news travels as fast in school as any- 
where. The 
globes a week before my fifth-grade pupils were 
talking about them. We were studying 


ture belts, and I had often wished for 


second-graders hadn't had thei 


tempera- 
a flexible 


way to demonstrate variances in climate. 


My room has several maps and three globes 
that cost about $30.00 apiece, but none of these 
provides much opportunity for the children to 
really “use” them. It is basically a “look at” 
situation. One day at lunch | Martha 
Bacon about borrowing one of her three globes. 

The geophysical relief globe she loaned us 
comes in two sections, divided between the 
These fit to- 
taken 
apart any time. The globe rests in a metal cradle. 
Labels to identify the symbols can easily be add- 
ed to the name plates. 


asked 


northern and southern hemisphere 


I 


gether easily and smoothly, but can be 





As we set out to demonstrate our new learn- 
ings on the globe, two groups worked at once— 
each painting a hemisphere. The children select- 
ed colors they felt reflected temperature: red 
for the torrid areas; oranges and yellows for the 
temperate and subtemperate regions; blues and 
finally white for the frigid Arctic zones. 

The most basic concept the class developed 
was the irregularity of these zones. I found many 
children had preconceived ideas that tempera- 
tures follow latitude lines. When they realized 
this was not the case, we developed a problem- 
solving situation to determine what factors of 
topography and location affect temperature. 

For the first time in my twelve years of teach- 
ing, my pupils seemed aware that the structural 
formation of the earth affects ocean currents, 
winds, and rainfall. The burning sands of the 
Sahara and the warm shores of Europe became 
research problems. I found the children were 
automatically comparing areas of equal latitude 
throughout the world, and then doing the nec- 
essary reading to explain the differences. 

I would like to make one additional point 
about a globe that divides into hemisphere Ss. 
Often the halves seemed as useful as the entire 
clobe, 
differences 

And one 
typical children and several times the globe ac- 
without a dent or 


especially in pointing out hemispheric 


final comment—my fifth-graders are 
cidentally fell on the floor 
a break. I was pleased, too, that the paints were 
easily washed off this resilient plastic product so 
we could return the globe to Miss Bacon and 
her second-graders looking as new as when she 
loaned it to us. Marjorie West 


PETROLEUM SOURCES 


It is seldom that seventh-graders want to use 
a primary learning tool, but such was the case 
in my classroom. One afternoon Martha Bacon 
called to tell me that two of my sixth-period 
bovs were asking if they could borrow one of 
her globes. I said that if she were willing to lend 
it, I would be happy to see the globe. 

The next day, Bill and Sam appeared in class 
with a tissue-wrapped package. We were study- 
ing natural resources, and the boys were co- 
chairmen of the Petrcleum Committee. They 
could hardly wait to give their report. To my 
surprise, the globe turned out to be a plastic re- 
lief globe, the first I had ever seen. 

Bill and Sam had painted the land areas yel- 





low and had indicated in red where oil was like- 
ly to be found. Existing oil fields were shown 
with small black dots, and routes used by tank- 
ers for transporting oil were painted with white 
on the already blue oceans. 

Here are three major ways in which their re- 
port differed from those of other committees. 
First, they gave a much clearer picture of trans- 
portation problems. Their globe was scaled at 
660 miles to the inch, and the boys were able 
to develop a chart showing the relative lengths 
of different trade routes. The problems of bring- 
ing oil from Arabia to the U.S. became more 
evident, and there was extensive discussion of 
future delivery. 

A second development came in the dis 
that followed the boys’ presentation. Other stu- 


cussion 
dents asked what geologists knew concerning the 
relation of topography to oil deposits. This ques- 
tion was stimulated entirely by the relief format 
of the gclobe Although the children had pre- 
viously discussed coal, iron ore, and tin, at no 
time had there been mention of the effect of 
topography on the quality, depth, or amount of 
mineral dé posits. 


The 


area of discussion 


geophysical globe also open ‘d up a new 
about the cost of extracting 
oil and mineral deposits from inaccessible spots 
in the altitudes. Later 
the high school science teacher was invited to 


visit our class, and he was amazed at the quality 


rough terrain of higher 


and scope of questions which the students raised 
pertaining to geology 

The economic aspect of geography is becom- 
ing increasingly important. Unless it is based up- 


on genuine understandings, there will be dis- 


torted meanings and poor fact retention. I am 
grateful for this new audio-visual equipment 


that will enlarge and deepe n the quality of my 


teaching program Ernest Wilson 
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. " cally all of these rly settlements nation was gradually formed 
USA Schools Should Teach the U SSR were along rivers, for Russia has a that had been only a prim 
large network of navigabl waterways when Kiev was a thriving 


Continued from Even today Moscow, landlocked ex- 


cept for the Moscow River, considers 


culture, 
came a line of Czars 








of many Soviet citizens (as in our not “bid” on—simply allocated. End itself a harbor cits ine eames co’ Ie 
own country) is to hold office. Political products may be shoddy, for they don’t Southern Russia, especially the area known A Ivan the Terribl 
aspirants rise from local levels much have to compete with other brands. of the Ukraine, was already settled by latter part of the sixteenth 
as they do in the USA There are no problems about selling a variety of tribes from Europe and whose life was so cruel ai 

Every republic has its own supreme them—the government has decided on Central Asia when the Slavs arrived that he spent his last years in repent- 
soviet, and some money collected in distribution in advance. If the mana- Here again there was an intermingling ance a3 a monk 
the republic remains there for its ad- ger runs the factory well, with high of peoples ss The “Cear hero.” if there be one. 
ministration, although the amount is production, he may get a substantia! 3y the middle of the ninth century. at least the one Russian children know 
fixed by the Supreme Soviet. The cash bonus himself. In other words, a Nordic leader, Rurik. had emerged most about. is Peter the Great. who 
court system also operates at each the USSR that belittles our competi- and founded a loosely organized st: te in the first twenty-five years | 














level and a person convicted at a low- tive system uses competition over and with its capital at Novgorod—near the 1700’s_ brought more changes than 
er level may supposedly appeal to a over again to increase production. location of today’s Leningrad. In several centuries had wrougl Peter 
higher court. Many trials have juries \griculture is either a collective- or southern Russia, another state was stood six feet nine inches, and is fa- 
but the presiding judge has great state-larm operation. On _ collective formed with the present-day Kiev as mous for his huge body topped by 
powers to instruct the panel as to the farms, the people live in villages, own the capital. narrow small head t bed le him 
type of decision to deliver , their own small pieces of land, and Rurik’s son, Oleg, took this city in quite an odd-looking persor 
Theoretically, and practically to also farm larger state pieces. Their 878. and for the next four centuries. . But th Ru anes stent 
some extent, it is a three-branch gov- crops are sold at the best rate possi- Kiev prospered as one of the great loudly to Peter's diversified sk He 
ernment, but many of the checks and ble and once the state’s “take” is re- cities of southern Europe. It w m, oon ene bn nienttek deniiek Geen ond 
balances of our system are lacking moved, the remainder is_ divided that Prince Basil accepted Christianity locksmith. but not so SRY " 
The Supreme Soviet corresponds among the workers. On state farms, the and was baptized in the Orthodox metal worker and carpent He divid 
somewhat to our Congress It has two workers are far more regimented Church. He changed his name to ed his twenty-four | hor 
houses—the Soviet of the Union, to They receive a regular salary like Viadimir, and a large statue of him periods of work and rest 1 so | 
which one delegate is elected for each factory workers today overlooks the harbor. Following did not waste ever moment. O 
300,000 persons, and the Soviet ot One of the big things wrong with his conversion, mass baptisms took greatest import “anaes 
Nationalities, comprised of 25 deputies this system (besides its regimentation place, and gradually the Orthodox mination to make Rus I ur 
members) from each republic and a and rigid control is the countless Church became the accepted religion pean sal al in 
few added members from autonomous amount of bureaucracy and red tape, of the countn avricultural country to itd 
republics The most striking contrast which cuts down effi iency of main- If your children know about th rt manufacturins 
to our Congress, as a lawmaking body tenance and operation. Your children and culture of the Byzantine period Peter exer 1 the cru | 
is the fact that the deputies (elected will doubtless see news items within they will be interested to see that * ruthlessness of form n } | 
for four-year terms meet twice the next twelve months describing too “invaded” Russia, leavine behind S order, | pp 
year for only a week or two at the Khrushchev's “decentral ration” plan beautiful pieces of art, but ide is yt ex l n st 
most suggested about two years ago but class society that were to create great Ru dates f } 
The body more likely to make laws just getting into operation) to relieve er problems later Today in th Ther followed a 
is the Presidium. This has 33 mi this red tape. Workers in the USSR Armory, which is the Great Mus som T rh 
bers. “in constant session,” and the are all excited about this and eagerly, within the Kremlin, there are many tant th f | ! t 
president of each republic ts aut t iwait its effect of the treasures of this period includ that o eee 
ically a member. This group picks the A little more difficult to understand ing large Bibles with solid gold covers nev “ x 
Council of Ministers, who, presided s the concept th in the USSR, encrusted with diamonds, sapphires century after cet \ 
wer by the Pr Minister, run the ex- government “prosperity,” at least for turquoise, and other jewels as big as t | were f 
ecutive branch of the country. In the | present, depends on people's hav- } te | | 
light of our beliefs, one of th g fewer goods rather than more. In Invasions of { — . | ' 
gest weaknesses ot the R ISSLIN SVSI Ameri our government gets its res on fter a th , it tl ie res weet wil 1 
is that one man or a group of men st entirely from taxes. In the of great importan Fenn Si ei 
can plan a coup, and there is n I SSR ynly small part comes trom came tl | irtars | +} Ri e 
structure which can prevent it. Thus taxes—tl rest is profit or actual sians call Tatars brutis} , i acl 
‘ r 
Khrushchev upset Malenkov, did away capital gain from everything's being civilized tribe. low in ideals. sloth{ : ~_— 
with Berea. and banished Molotov state-owned nd with little regard for the work sol \ 
Individual power is recognized and In the USA, consumer goods have distinctions that make for civilized 
feared. to be manufactured and bought befor living. The beautiful city of Kiev w r Ar 
there is revenue for the government ms - steal . a f 
Economics of the USSR The higher our sales, the greater the tee Bae ‘Vol . pean . k ~ \ I ; 1 
Economically, how does it all work profits of business and the incomes of totalitarian stat ‘ross not ut , It 
That’s a big mystery to anyone visit- the workers—thus — the reater thi S s Russia. wit! j that , 
ing the USSR. There are many cornet g mment revenue menial work. and fear and c1 : 
grocery stores. Does the state own In the USSR, fewer refrigerators, prisals being the weap Tr} 
them? How does it decide where to fewer cars, even less food and cloth- From this combinatior f < 105. | St. ] 
put them? Where does the gt ry ing, mean that mor f the worker's Tartars. and tribes from soutl ( 
store get its merchandise to sell? WI productive hours « " making 
pays the proprieter? To whom does capital goods for the state. Purchases 
he turn over his receipts? Who d: of consumer goods ar lited by 
cides his shelves need a new coat of three methods 1) high prices, (2 
paint? Once vou begin discussing limited availability, the appeal 
this subject, your children will sug- that it is patriotic to do without 
gest endless questions All of this is an_ oversimplified 
The answer is ves, the state owns statement of the Russian economy, but 
practically all real property it points out basic differences between 
operates all businesses some State our way of life and I rs. Fron i 
official must decide the most m I discussion of it, your children should 
questions (such as the new coat of be able to draw conclusions about the 
paint The state decides on rates of relative merits of the tw systems. 
pay, hours of work, and all such mat Ours has many problems such as 
ters. But once those maior decisions creating enough jobs, eliminating un- 
ire made, some aspects of the opera- fair employment practices, and pro- 
tion become like our own country. viding new opportunities, but children 
for the storekeeper “buys” from the she these as_ chi in a 
wholesale house and competes, th I syst ned provide an abun- 
not in price, with other corner dance for everyon 
sae ares All pre conn 5" Historical Background 
back to the state. ‘ 
Let’s see how a factory would « per- As children read and hear abo it the 
ate. From the state it would get a USSR. they will understand it better 
production quota, the number of if they know something of its history 
workers it could have, and i budget Russian h story dates back to about 
Workers would be paid at state-set a.D. 600, when a fierce sturdy tribe 
rates, but for high producti the fa known as the Slavs settled the land 
tory manager might squeeze some cas} Their origin is not known, but modern 
awards out of his budget. He might historians believe they were of Euro 
also budget some funds for factory pean origin, possibly from the area 
improvement and perhaps a_ social of the Danube. In the next several 
room. He’d manage his business just as hundred years, these people mingled 
one would in this country with a few with Swedish and Viking explorers {n interested group of children in the Ural Mountains regior 


minor differences. Raw materials are 


who came in from the north. Practi- 


listening intently as their teacher reads a story 
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Can We Help You, Too? 


Many hundreds of our readers have used, and have been 


grateful for, 


rae Instructor’s Free 
TEACHER TRAVEL SERVICE 


and you (if you're not already in this category) might well 
see what it can do for you. 


Any educator is welcome to make use of the service—and of course 
without obligation. 


To avoid misunderstanding, a few limitations should be mentioned. 
We do not make reservations or attempt to take the place of a com- 
mercial travel agency. Nor can we fill requests received from pupils. 


What we do is to ask reliable sources of information to send you 
literature and guidance for a trip you actually plan to take. 


Advantage of €arly Planning 


Everybody wants to go somewhere, and teachers usually have a good 
chance to make their travel dreams come true. Planning early helps, and 
that's where we come in. Transportation lines, government bureaus, oil 
companies, motel chains, hotels, rent-a-car services, and other organiza- 
tions—all interested in you as a prospective traveler—have promised to co- 


operate with us. 


Jor Any Orip--Jt’s fasy ! 


Your trip may be one around the world, or just within the limits of your 
own state or province. It may be taken at any time in coming months. 
All you need do is fill out the coupon below, and mail it promptly. Be sure 
to allow several weeks for processing your request. 


eee SS Saas 


Teacher Travel Service—The INSTRUCTOR—Dansville, N.Y. 


My Name 


Street or R.D. - 
City 

| am interested in a vacation trip this year, and plan to start about 
(date) . Please have descriptive 
information sent to me without obligation. | want to visit the 
countries, regions, or places that | am listing below, and opposite 
the names | am indicating the kind of transportation | would prefer 
(train, plane, bus, ship, or auto) on each part of my trip. (If un- 
certain, you may indicate more than one kind. If you are going 
abroad, include all transportation from home back to home; if you 
already have plane, ship, or tour reservations, please so state.) 


Zone State 


Kinds of Transportation 


Countries, Regions, or Places 


(If you need more space, use the morgin) 
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USA Schools Should Teach the USSR 


(Continued from page 89) 


(now Leningrad), just after Russia 
had lost the war with Japan. It was 
bloody, but brief, and revolutions 
were not to come again until 1917. 
The first, March 8, was led by Alex- 
ander Kerensky now in exile in 
America), and was an attempt of the 
bourgeois class to attain a more demo- 
cratic government. Then on November 
7 came the great revolution in which 
Lenin took over the country and be- 
came the great national hero. 

Those of the wealthy who could, 
fled for their lives. Others were caught 
and executed. Thus began this “reign 
of the people,” a new experiment in 
our world. 

To us, in America, after watching 
the experiment for 40 years, it is a 
relative failure, for we believe it was 
achieved “for the people” but “at the 
expense of the people,” too Lenin 
was followed first by Trotzky and then 
by Stalin, who actually made modern 
Russia possible. He deserves much of 
the credit for the industrial, bustling, 
scientific nation Russia is today, but 
he was responsible for more ruthless 
deaths than any of the czars 

Today’s modern Communism still 
depends on an educated and ignorant 
people—that is, skilled as technicians, 
but ignorant of the ways and responsi- 

freedom and of the outside 
world The 
not read and write hav 
manutacturing 


practically as 


agrarian serfs who could 
become a 
literate people, but 
they are 
serts were a century ago. 

This is admittedly sketchy, but it 
will suffice to give your group a pic- 
ture of why Russia is as it is—why 
people work hard, endure much, and 
rebel little. They have a limited heri- 
freedom and, in addition, 
allowed to develop only as 


enslaved as 


tage ot 
they are 
fast as the government wants them to, 
and in the direction best suited to its 
needs. Thus the USSR has no un- 
employment problem, little crime (for 
the fear of punishment is great), and 
less of the wasteful results of loose 
living. But it also has an immature 
people little suited to a life in which 
major decisions would lie with them. 


Geography of the Area 


One way for the children to learn 
about the USSR is to do it through 
several “study trips.” This is easier, 
more satisfying, and more sustaining 
than if you try to do it all in one con- 
centrated visit. For example, on your 
first journey you may become ac- 
quainted with the republics \ second 
trip will automatically review the re- 
publics and will have as its main job 
the major cities. If you decide to 
make a third journey to talk about 
products, resources, or even customs, 
it will be like meeting old friends 

An outline map will be very valu- 
able throughout your trips. You may 
want to use the same one or you may 
want a fresh one each time. If you 
cannot find a large map of the USSR, 
it is simple and inexpensive to have 
a smaller one photostated up to a 
larger size. The cost becomes less ac- 
cordingly as the number of copies 
increases. 

The first concept to establish is 
that the USSR is a union of 15 sepa- 
rate republics; the same, say the Rus- 
sian guidebooks, as “15 separate coun- 
tries voluntarily united.” Each of the 
republics touches the sea, or another 
country. Supposedly, at any time a 
republic could decide to secede and 
set itself up as a separate state, al- 
though this is hard to imagine. 

Each republic bas its own govern- 
ment (called the supreme soviet), its 
flag, a capital city, a separate lan- 
guage, and its own cultural pattern. 


Here much of the individuality ends, 
for major policy and program are di- 
rected from Moscow. Travel from re- 
public to republic is unrestricted at 
the borders and there are no customs 
duties or tariffs between republics. The 
USSR’s aim seems to be to let each 
republic emphasize its cultural heritage 
within the central government, with 
the USSR controlling economic and 
political development. 

Inside some of the republics are 
smaller “autonomous” states. The 
USSR guidebooks, again, say that the 
Soviet Union has 60 different racial 
groups and 60 different languages. The 
larger of these groups have their own 
small autonomous states which some- 
day, presumably, may become re- 
publics. 

Here is a list of the 15 republics 
and their capitals: Russian Soviet 
Federated Socialist Republic, Moscow; 
Estonia, Tallinn; Latvia, Riga; Lithu- 
ania, Vilnius; Belorussia, Minsk: 
Ukraine, Kiev; Moldavia, Kishinev; 
Georgia, Tbilisi Tiflis Armenia, 
Yerevan; Azerbaidzhan, Baku; Turk- 
menistan, Ashkhabad; Uzbekistan, 
Tashkent; Tadzhikistan, Stalinabad; 
Kirghizia, Frunze; Kazakhstan, Alma- 
Ata. 

Probably children should be able to 
pronounce them, but certainly they 
should not be expected to memorize 
them, or even spell them. The impor- 
tant thing is that they should be aware 
of them 

This will be a good time for com- 
mittee since encyclopedias 
and other references give accurate in- 
formation on the separate republics 
As a preliminary, it is wise to draw 
up some common information for the 
a basis of comparison and 
discussion, such as: 

1. Size. (It is best if compared to 

a known area rather than stated in 
square miles. For example, Estonia is 
about the size of Maryland. 
2. River systems. (Water transporta- 
tion is important in the USSR, and 
you will want to tie this network of 
waterways together after completing 
the reports on all the republics. ) 

3. Enough history to see how the 
area became a part of the USSR. 

4. People and language 

5. Natural resources, and what they 
contribute to the economy of the 
USSR as a whole. 

6. Ways of earning a living, recre- 
ation, and other information that pro- 
vides a pl ture of the people. 

There are several conclusions bound 
to become evident from a study of the 
republic s 

1. The immensity of the RSFSR 
makes it so overpowering that it 
would be difficult to have a true 
democracy of republics without parti- 
tioning it 

2. The great abundance of raw ma- 
terials has a tremendous effect on the 
USSR’s being a world power. Equally 
important is what it lacks and what 
it must buy from other countries. ) 

3. The methods by which the USSR 
has grown territorially put immense 
responsibilities on adjacent countries 
to maintain their freedom. 

On your second trip, to visit cities, 
you will have more latitude. You 
can't study them all, so pick and 
choose. Of course Moscow and Lenin- 
grad will probably be on every list 
The Asiatic cities of Tashkent and 
Alma-Ata are in the news. If children 
have a relative or neighbor with ori- 
gins in a certain city they will want 
to study it. 

Again, your aim is not to turn the 
children into Baedekers, but impres- 
sions come from facts, and the cities 

(Continued on page 92) 


research, 


class as 








The American Ideal 


(Continued from page 6) 


that calls for genuine humility and a 
recognition of all the forces that have 
produced this abundance (natural re- 
sources, labor, management, govern- 
ment, capital investment). But to fail 
to point with pride to our standard of 
living is to sell short our system of 
free enterprise. 

These four points exemplify the 
United States as a nation which be- 
longs to all peoples. It must feel a 
kinship for other nations and peopl 
that knows no limits. How can we 
teach this larger and richer Ameri- 
canism? 

1. The goal in America is an indi- 
visible freedom—one which applies 
equally to all peoples and all freedoms 
Children need to live this type of 
freedom day in and day out to know 
its meaning and to rise to its demands 
Indivisible freedom takes courage. It 
bypasses tolerance for the larger goal 
of absence of prejudice. As we practice 
t in the classroom, on the playground, 
in clubs and other leisure activities, 
we gradually acquire a security of 
purpose that will serve us well. 

2. In our country we can and we 
want to make changes. To keep democ- 
racy virile, education must produce 
nonconformists in every line of en- 
deavor. These are the revitalizers, the 
refreshers, the rejuvenators of each 
phase of our society. Does your class- 
room climate encourage thinking, and 
choosing, and then living by _ those 
choices? 

The nonconformist is not the child 
who shows antisocial tendencies be- 
cause he is sick or maladjusted. The 
term has a larger, richer meaning, and 
is you encourage the experimenter, 
the researcher, the questioner, you are 
kindling new fires of freedom. 

3. America is staking its future on 
a wide spectrum of values and _ this 
takes integrity, diligence, and most 
of all, faith. The USSR is basing its 
future on a single loyalty to the State, 
which claims every facet of the in- 
dividual’s life. The public school in 
the USA plays no part in deciding a 
hild’s religious faith, but it must 
assume responsibility for developin 
the kinds of ideals and lovalties that 
will help the child to be a good 
Catholic, a good Jew, or a good 
Protestant, and by the same token, a 
good Brownie or Cub, and some day, 
a good R publi an, Democrat, of 
Socialist. A defensive reaction usually 
indicates inferiority, fear, or uncer- 
tainty, but. defending what we believe 
bespeaks the 
bravery, and honor 

+. Our system of freedom of choice 
is the hard rather than the easy way 
of life. On radio and television, chil- 
dren hear about the poor unfortunate 
enduring, _ self- 


qualities of cour 


Russians—so brave, 
sacrificing. Should not our child 

know it takes more courage and ability 
to live as free men? A citizen of the 
USSR has most of his decisions made 
for him; but an American is called up- 
on to make countless decisions for him- 
self Parents dex ide to get Billv’s teeth 
straightened instead of buying color 
television: or to invest In an insurance 
policy in order that Joan may go to 
college; or to save tora down payme nt 
on a home. Making decisions takes 
place at every leve 
society. It is demanding, often difficult, 


l 


of life in our 


ind at times disappointing, but as we 
gain practice through smaller decisions, 
we are able to choose more WIse ly in 
bigger issues. 

5. Tied to political freedom is 
economic freedom—the system we call 
free enterprise or capitalism. Courses 
of study frequently mention the need 
for political literacy. Coupled with it 


must be economic literacy, for our 
democracy is inextricably wed to capi- 
talism. Examples of this interrelation- 
ship are many. From wages and profits 
comes the income to run the state; 
Congress passes laws to regulate man- 
agement and labor; capital investment 
is affected by government regulations. 
Even fifth- and sixth-graders can point 
out additional relationships. 

Social studies must be broadened to 
include a larger number of economic 
concepts. For example, all too often 
the development of trad 
given litthe emphasis, and children 
have too slight a knowledge of the 
meaning of such words as interest, in- 


tment, profit, and capital gain. But 


i _ 


they must also come to recognize a 


unions is 


larger concept—that competition can 
serve democracy only to the extent 
that it is moral. 

The USSR tells the world that the 
USA will fail as a nation because of 
its belief in capitalism (not demo- 
crac\ Cheir premise is that capital- 
ism is founded on competition, and 
that competition is like a consuming 
hre 

Let there be no question—competi- 
tion can be the most evil, dangerous 
force in all human relations. In the 
jungle, it is the survival of the fittest 
drives the soldier t 
| 


kill the enemy. But electricity is also 


a destructive and wicked weapon when 
lightning streaks through the = sky, 
down the innocent and ravag- 
ing with fire. 

Unharmessed competition like un- 
harnessed electricity can destroy. us 
Perhaps the greatest contribution of 
democratic nations to human welfare 
has been their efforts to harness com 
moral, social, and 
egislative restrictions on it and then 
ut it to use to better mankind. This 
ffort may also be democracvy’s great 
est risk, for if we fail “to keep th 
monster under control” we can indeed 
be destroved by it. In th 
if nations do not learn to control it, 


} 
yetItION to place 


larger sense, 


the world can be engaged in warfare 
so terrible that no one can envision 

How do we present this to children? 
From the very beginning thev must ex- 


periment and practice keeping com- 
petition clean and controlled, Playing 
the ¢ hard is good tripping one’s 
a) net is bad. Gettin together to 
plan team plays is fine; stealing or 
List ae the other team’s plans 
is icceptable. Over and over again, 
hildren need to examine their own 
forms of competition in the light of 
moral goals 

We also need to point out efforts 
we have de as a nati to regulate 


vetition. The Pure Food and Drugs 


; islation defini rights of 
labor and management. and antitrust 
laws are examples of three reas in 


which our government has controlled 


Children are bound to see many evi- 
dences of failure to safeguard human 


rights with sufficient mtrol and dis- 
cipline, but they should a that 
as a nation we are working at the 


task. Courage is needed to live by the 


I s of the game, whether taking a 
test when the teacher is out of the 
I mm, manutacturing a shirt and giv- 


ing it an honest label, buving oil in 
the Midd East lining up votes 


in the United Nations. 


IN SETTING forth these five points 
nd of course there are others), we 
re saying in effect that the 


must provide opportunities for chil- 


SC hool 


dren to participate in hard, rugged, 


(Continued on page 9 








With 49th State at hand, here's timely idea adaptable 
for any grade, for it appeals to boys and girls of all ages. 


After social science study of Alaska or 
an Alaskan project in any of its phases, 
your class or room might 

put ona ‘‘Welcome, Alaska” party,"‘TV”’ 
show, assembly or PTA program. 
Children could dress as 49-er, 

eskimo, sourdough, bear, seal... 
Each tells importance to 

Alaskan growth. For 

igloo ice cream, mold in cups. 





This Alaskan map big aid- 


Newest 1959 Map of Alaska 
by Jeppesen only costs 25¢, 
Nothing comparable at any 
price! 1—Is in full color, 
shaded relief with three- 
dimensional look. 2—Shows 
roads, rivers, even air routes, 
3—Gives thumbnail sketch 
of history of Alaska’s devel- 
opment. 4—Includes 
teacher-tested, class-tested 
lesson-helps and project by 
the noted geography teacher, 
Ina Cullom Robertson. 


FOR NEW, 1959 MAP OF ALASKA and only Alaskan map 
of its kind in color; 28 x 27"; complete with historical data 
and facts —Write JEPPESEN AND CO., Bor 9165, 
Montclair Station, Denver 20, Colorado. 25¢ postpaid. 





new HORIZON 
a suggestion 
we hope proves helpful 


s 


The delicious, 






long-lasting flavor 


and smooth, natural chewing of 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum help give 


you alittle lift and relieve tension. Try it: 








Desired by major oil company to instruct 


children of 


ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 


qualified to 


and physical 
bonus $7166 


U.S. employees n South 
America. Bilingual (English-Spanish) can 
didates preferred. Teachers must possess 
college degree with major in education 
valid U.S. certification; and 2 to 5 years 
teaching experience in range of Kinder- 
garten through 
teach ali 


eighth grade. Must be 
subjects in self 


contained classroom including art, music 
sducation. Salary including 
to $8400 depending upon 
BA or MA Degree; also liberal employee 


se benefits and annual home vacation with 


ence resume 
taught) and 


FEMALE 
SINGLE 





travel expenses. Send complete experi 
(indicating grade levels 
personal data nterviews 


will be arranged for qualified candidate 


P. O. BOX 480 
Dept. S-7! 

Radio City Station 
New York 19, N. Y. 

















Don’t miss the new Teaching Aid: 


Send today for your free copy of the branid-r 
Instructor Teaching Aids Cat In this group of 
classroom tools, you'll find everything you want to help 
in your daily teaching. A postal card will do. Just write t 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dansville, NY 
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Instructor Coupon Service 





For TEACHERS’ USE only. Cut each coupon separately and mail all in 
one envelope to The INSTRUCTOR, Coupon Service, Dansville, N.Y. 


T APART HERE 


BINNEY & SMITH INC., Depr. 1-18 Please i me your free folder for teachers 

entitled "ARTISTA Tempera C ‘ form ATF 262 

Neme . BR TYPE cee cece ee eeeeeseeesereeereersesseesees . 
OOP GF BB. a cccccccccccccccccccccccevcccecccecccececesecceeeccccecececocccocosscecesecose 
Zone State Ins. 1-59 

—_—m—_— a as aa ae aus aoe T APART WERE qe ee ee ee ee ee ee oe 


DIAL FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. A20. Please send me, in a plain envelope, com 
plete format pbout your 8 ow-by-Me service for teachers, as described in 
advertisement on Page | 328 
Name 2 Grade 
Oot OF B.D. .ccccocccccceccocccccocs ecccces ° ° TTT TTT TT TTT TTTITTTTiTTtT Te 
ty Zone ate | 1-59 
— ee eee meee eens eee emer 
BETTER LIGHYS BETTER SIGHT BUREAU, Dept. El-gi. Please send “Story of Light and 
Sight supplementary teaching aids for Sth and 6th grade g of 12-page 
Teacher's Guidet k and 32-pege student t kiet arr : Grade Teache 
Principe College Teacher Cotlege Student the 531 
Neme 
5 Name & Add $ 
. Zone C State ..... Ins. 1-59 
Electric C€ Serving $ 
ee ee ee ee ee Oe oe ee 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS. | am erested knowing about 
We * P y against accident, sickness, and quarantine, at a cost 


ess than a nickel @ day 18 


6 


Name 2 Grade 
Seemed GP Be coccccccieseseeeticceseccdccoeusesovescetoeoeeosoesoses No. Pu $ 

v Zone ate Ins. 1-59 

— == aes eee aoe eee aes aoe APART HERE eee meee ee 

MASON CANDY MONEY RAISING PLAN. Pies i me, without obligation, sam 

pies @ format your Fund Ra 3 Plan f b e ad semen! on 


Page 4 ee 586 


6 


Naeme Grade 
Street of R.D. ....ee TTTTITITITITITITITTTITTTTTTT Titre ecccccece No. Pupils ...... 
GRY cccccccccceccovecccceccseecsecces socesosooesess Zone State 1 1-59 
eee eee cee «CUT APART HERE me me ee ee 
NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION, Educational Section. Please se me your list 
of free teaching aids on coal, coal mining and the uses of coa 160 
Name Grade ...... coccecce 
eet o TS. écebeuddeededesctedessbdduwennes50es es 6ocbebds bees wucscbeunetdbenseeeeenceee 
y Z State Ins. 1-59 
———— tt CUP APART HENGE q—eee cee cee ee ee ee ee | ee 
THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY, INC. Please send me descriptive material concern- 
3 your publications in the subjects checked Elementary Science Growing 
with Art Series 1-8 Reading and Literature 3-8 English Grammar 7-8 Walt 
Disney True-Life Adventures Singe s! Stud primer 3 285 

SEND n4 obec acsessécanneuenseesa a Srade 

Street of R.O. .....ee0e PPTTTTITITITITIT TTT TTT Te School 

City succes TITTTITITITITIT TLL Zone State Ins. 1-59 


——— ee ee ese | eee ee «CUT APART HEI mm me ee ee 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY. Please send me the 
showing square inch, square foot and square yard relat 


One Square Foot"’ chart, 


ships. 357 


6 


Name .... 


Street OF B.D. wccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccocecccccecsccccecscocess No. Pupils 
CHY .cosscsccocccooce Zone State Ins. 1 
eee ee eee ee me CUT APART PEI me me ee ee 


HARPER & BROTHERS. ~ 
ys and Gir 224 


6 


POOR oc cccccccccccesececececcecs PRIN OB TYPRcccccceeoeocoeocesce evcccececs Grade 

Soveet OF B.D. ccccccecccccccccccccccccccccccceccoce PPTTITITITITI TTT TTT TT ree No. Pupils 

City Zone State Ins. 1-59 

—— —— ——$ ce | APART PERE meme (cc eee eee es 
GINN AND COMPANY. Please send me de ptive material o Ginn Basic Read- 
. Ginn Primary E hment Series G Middle-Grade E hment Series. 559 

Name z Srade No. Pupils ........ 

Street or B,D. ....+++ PPYTTTTITITTT TTT PPTTTTTTTITTTTTTiTTTTTTe MO ccdccecnncesesses ee 


—- —— cme eee eee CUT APART HERE qe eee eee eee ee i 


Audio-Visual coupons: pages 80, 82, 84. General coupons: pages 92, 96. 
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The American Ideal 
(Continued from page 91) 


experiences basic to our 
In doing so they will taste 


courageous 
way of life 
tree dom 


the flavor of its excruciating 


demands, and its unparalled rewards. 
And from this inevitably must come 
the de sire to be daring to be brave, to 
be loyal—to live ; 1 even to die for 
a patriotism predicated on knowledge 
ind a high sense Of values 

The only other answer is mass in- 


doctrination. The USSR unashamedly 








uses indoctrination as ol to instill 
iples mi is itheism, and 
} i pt tor I ad rat 
ivs of r people. B in tl 
R s of the USA sage in a mass 
ind ination program even for demo- 
racy? Undoubtedly it would fail, but 
) han tha be int vlerable. 
Freedom must be liv to be under- 
od. 
We \ Russian class salute 
lag or sing ti national anthem 
But we saw shining faces on litth 
lren as they d Wi 
‘ et «6 I \W\ t tollowers olf 
Lenin. We liv r state.” 
On the faces of r A rican chil 
dren tl le ~ s ns nier as 
hev think, “It's a t in Ameri- 
can. My country ts " g on m 
d I'm 1own 


USA Schools Should 
Teach the USSR 


Continued from page 90) 
prov de a good reflection of country 
trying hard s peopl 
5 you! S the dual purposs 
nd to gain perspectiv 
en lis I pi Ss 
S Thes pi vy cl g 1 
modify thew ¢ t ly I 
< ( ( il vs li 
which lif the USSR res S$ ours 
ind is differer A furtl step Is nec- 
essary. Are the differ xplainal 
in the lig td practices, O1 
re the s s of ( munism 
that w n pt? For examy 
women p t su id the 
S l y x pt 
\ I is. On the ¢ ! 
1. tl f atheism and the 
I nh t dance ul l 
\ rs f g | nned pr 
! ‘ I I nit 
t! p rie I nt ! i Ss 
You should not | rful if your 
cl t " on tor 
th ndustrv hes ip thei 
thirst for lu ind their de 
\  F duty Bu this too they 
mus t Can socit endut 
eV tes scientists 
rtists d s this upper 
s has nor re- 
SI l s P future ‘ 
On th her | 1, des I In 
terest of tr | y| tical 
future ( dur I n 
S I lual and 
group d | ) ! superio 
scienusts, art lt s 
As an elet ry cher you car 
ly hope to introd pts. But 
you al 1 vital link in ir treedom 
chain. When you present tl USSR 
you should be teaching t USA, t 
Friendship Boxes 
If your pup exchangt 
boxes with Soviet childr Ss recom 
mended that n exchange of letters 


should take plac first t determine 
their 
sary to t 
delay by Russian customs. Their let- 


wishes bou it L his s ! cCs- 


ter, xpressing a desir 
exchange, 


box so border officials will know that 


it Is expecte d 
Addresses of Schools in USSR 


Pedwehilishe 
2nd Selskohozyaist veni proezd No. 4 
Moscow l 128, RSI SR 

Practice S« hool at Pedagogical Col 
leg 
School No. 1 

tth Sokolnicheskaya Street No. 9 
Moscow B 14, RSFSR 
English-speaking 

Che Kindergarten No. 740 

ird Parkovava Street No. 14a 
Moscow E 43, RSFSR 

School No. 171 

Mavakovskava Street No. 16 
Leningrad, RSFSR 

The Kindergarten No. 115 
Artens’ Street No. 12 

Kiev, The Ukraine 

School No. 49 
Gorky Street No. 65 

Ri ya, | atvia 


English-speaking 


( 


English is not 
trans 


In schools where 
taught, your letters will be 


ht, 
lated for the children. 


What to Send 


They would like post-card views of 


your community and state; stamps; 
small toys such as a yo-yo or bazooka 
25-cent storybooks (but NO comics 
small 5- or 10-cent bars of candy 
well wrapped (but No chewing gum 
soap; toothpast pencils tablets: 
notebooks; and similar small items 


Arts and crafts may be exchanged 
by addressing packages to the Pioneer 
Center in any large city, especially 
Leningrad or Moscow. Leningrad’s 
is called the 


Pi meer Palace 


Uncle Ping and 
Miss Mirandy 
(Continued from page 44) 
Uncle Ping’s voice came up from 
below. “I'll bring some more ‘okes.” 
“Humph Mirandy’s | tart 
drifted up, too. “I'll have to burn that 


VoIce 


joke book! 


Aunt Angie, Aunt Angie, com 
quick,” Denny called. 
His aunt hurried into the room, 


looking startled. “Is something wrong 


It’s just that I've got to 


“Oh, no 
have a pupp 0,” Denny explained 


Let’s see—bring me a—well, anythin 
you ve got around the house.” 

Aunt Angie clapped her hands to- 
gether I know just the thing. I’ve 
got a big box of odds and ends I was 
saving for the rummage sale.” 


in time to 
lin, His head was a 
darning egg, his hair was a crew-cut, 


Denny's puppet was don 


made from a piece of fur, his eyes 
were big bl uc buttons and his erin 
ning fae was sprinkled with felt 


Aunt Ar fastened on th 
ve which she ran up on the 
ichine, and Denny and his 
new friend looked at each other. 

“Hi, Buddy,” said Denny 

“Hiya, pal,” Buddy in a 
voice Denny didn’t know he had 
“Won't Uncle Ping and Miss Mir 
indy be Buddy ?’ 
he real- 
really 


freckles 
puppet sle 


sewing m 


croaked 


surprised to m 
Denny laughed. But suddenly 
ed that the puppets « 
sce Buddy It was the operators be 
neath the window that counted. As 
Denny's face fell, Aunt Angie guessed 
the reason. 

“Never mind,” she smiled mysteri- 
ously, “I have a surprise for you.” 

At two o'clock Aunt Angie suddenly 
appeared it the door The doctor said 
you could have real visitors today. 

A tall blonde boy came into the 
room, grinning 


(Continued on page 95) 


ouldn’t 








Want to Try 





[? 


EFFECTIVE STAFF MEETINGS 


REPORTED FROM MILTON J. BRECHT SCHOOL 


W HO ever heard of a good staff meeting?” This is a question one hears 
frequently Indeed, it is a question on: often asks oneself 

At our staff meetings the principal used to preside and usually held the 
floor to give detailed announcements and to issue important pronounce- 
ments. The meetings were well attended—but only because attendance 
was compulsory. The group seldom engaged in discussion until after the 
meeting. Clearly here was a situation in need of stimulation. 

We did something about it. First of all, we decided to issue regular 
bulletins to care for announcements and the many details necessary for 
the well-being of every school. Staff meetings were ¢ leared of these details 
so that more important topics could be discussed. 

Secondly, in order to have our meetings planned more democratically 
and to help everyone participate more fully, the entire staff was re- 
organized. Qur teachers selected a program-committee chairman, Mem- 
bers of the staff were encouraged to present to her areas for dis ussion 
and for action. She took important school problems to the principal or 
considered the problems the principal unearthed. 

One year a committee surveyed the entire staff to determine areas 
which should come under consideration at the monthly meetings. It 
found that teachers were interested in these topics. 


1. The value and the uses of the testing program. 

2. The exceptional child 

a Ideas for indoo1 play and new games [or indoors and outdoors. 
4. Demonstrations of simple science experiments 

5. Special community services available for children and adults. 


6. Community resources and resource people available for the enrich- 
ment of the curriculum. 

Usually one of the teachers or a panel of teachers presented the topic. 
At the meeting on play activities the staff members grouped themselves 
according to the grade levels they taught. A good action program was 
developed, resulting in enjoyable games and group coope ration 

Late in the school year a staff discussion on evaluation provided the 
content for the teachers’ manual issued the following September. State- 
ments regarding safety and health, care of public property, school-board 
policy regarding collection of money, procedure in emergencies and fire 
drills, were ine luded. 

“Effective Learning in the Elementary School” was the general topic 
for consideration during the 1957-58 year. One mecting was used to 
1 poetry. Anothe1 

Latin-American 


discuss phases of creativity in the areas of art, music, an 
program was enriched by the contribution of a visitin 
principal, Mrs. Calvino. After a month of supervisory observations in 


{ 


our classrooms, she gave a résumé of her impressions of American life 
and educational practices, during a staff meetin; 

Another interesting experience centered on the unit of work. During 
several sx ssions all phases of unit construction were consid red Other 
meetings concerned themselves with planning the unit and the day’s 
activities with the children. Long-range plans were considered by chil- 
dren and teachers, as well as plans for the daily program. Not only were 
individual class programs studied but also plans were evolved for the 
effective working of the entire school 

The 1958 conference of the National Department of Elementary School 
Principals discussed “The Flexible School” as part of its program. The 
principal presented ideas emanating from the conference. Teachers who 
had studied the “gifted child” shared the findings of their research. A 
representative from a school supply company demonstrated, with the help 


of sixth-grade pupils, the proper use of maps and globes. 





’ 
The staff has been organized into small groups for the consideration of 
problems especially pertinent to their departments. Teachers of grades 
one and two now meet with a chairman they have selected from thei: 
group, to discuss items pertaining to the primary phase of the curric- 
ulum. In a similar fashion teachers of grades three and four and those of an 
grades five and six are organized to consider the spec ial proble ms and thi 
work of intermediate children. The principal is an ex-officio member and 
frequently invited to “sit in” on the deliberations 
In our general staff meetings, current topics such as reporting student 
progress to parents by re port cards o1 parent-teac her conferences, hom« 
work, and other related items have been considered from time to time 
Attention has frequently been given to a discussion of recent professional 
literature in elementary education, child development, public relations 
and professional growth 
At our monthly meetings different committees prepare simple refresh 
ments while other committees may present the program, or act as th 
clean-up committee. Only very important er ements keep our teachers 
from attending the meetings even though they are not compulsory. 
In addition to staff meetings of an academic nature, there are variou 
social activities. Each year we plan a Christmas party for the entire staff 
including the custodians, the cafeteria en ployees, and the police wh 
serve as Crossing guards Gifts are ext hang d and carols sung, A birthday 
party is an annual event in the spring 
The values accruing from a democratically planned program are real 
Individual staff members are given an opportunity to assume the leader 
ship role and the status leader learns to become a member of the group 
The leadership role is passed from person to person as the field of in 
terest changes. Each person finds something of importance to do. Ther 
is excellent rapport between tea hers and between teachers and princip 
Teachers learn to know one another as individuals and to recognize tl 
special talents each has to use for group betterment. The faculty meet 
ings are improved because of the since forts of each membet is 


Milton J. Brecht Sch Manheim Township 
suburban Lancaster, Pennsylvania. This account of the 
school's staff meeting program has been prepared | 
Caleb W. Bucher, principal, and Mrs. Elsie H. Hoste? 
past program-committee chairman and a kindero 
teacher at the school. 
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TIP OF THE MONTH 


croup of forty art teache’s in three adjoining counties keep in 
A touch through a newsletter which comes out four times a year. 
Each teacher prepares one sharing sheet a year. The ten teachers 
scheduled to supply news sheets for a given quarter receive post- 
card notification in advance. When their turns come each one has 
forty duplicates run off on the duplicating machine and sends them 
to a coordinator. The coordinator assembles forty sets of ten pages 
each. She then mails the newsletters to each of the forty members. 
No specified technique in reporting is followed. Some write chatty 
longhand, some report briefly on many facets of the work, others 
describe a single successful project in detail. Whenever anyone sends 
an outline design showing various art projects covered in the school 
year, this is used for the cover. The secretary gives over part of her 
sheet to administrative news or notes about meetings, workshops, and 
demonstrations of interest ‘o art teachers. Postage comes from the 
treasury. Needless to say, tais method could be used by any organ- 








GIANT DOMINOES 


uR first grade likes to play dom- 
O inoes with giant (2” x 4” x 
6%”) dominoes which are made out 
of wood blocks. We used a dime to 
make the outline for the dots, and 
waterproof ink to color them. This 
game not only provides enjoyment but 
is a valuable help in teaching match- 
ing of numbers and adding. The en- 
tire class can watch a game being 
played and learn about as much as 
the players because of the size of the 


dominoes ALENE ELLIS BAKER 


TABLE SETTING 


FOUND that learning to arrange table set- 
bw was a very practical project for kin- 
dergartners. It involved learning to tell the 
right side from the left, and observation in not- 
ing which was the sharp edge of the knife. I 
kept the setting as simple as possible, using only 
knife, fork, spoon, one plate, one glass, and a 
table napkin. The school cafeteria supplied us 
with enough dishes and silver for four settings, 
and each youngster was eager for his chance to 
earn another star of achievement. 

This new accomplishment, put into applica- 
tion at home, meant praise for both pupils and 
teacher! Why don’t you try it? MARJORIE KING 


DEVICE FOR SPELLING 


Y AIM was that all my pupils should be able 
M to spell. During study period I encouraged 
the ones who could easily get 100 per cent to 
sit with those who needed help. How they 
worked! And how happy we were when all 
twenty-two of my fourth-graders received 100 
per cent on the same lesson! They had discov- 
ered that spelling could be learned with extra 
effort. Our recording device was old-fashioned 
paper chains used in a new way. For links I| cut 
as ad” wa ps ol colored construction paper. 
The chains were 
names and hun 


labeled with the children’s 
lengthwise in a place we had 
between two posts. As the chains grew in length 


they were very colorful. ALICE MAKOVSKY 


take note! 





PLEASANT TRIP FOR ALL 


RE you planning to take your class on an ex- 
A cunion or a field trip? The trip can be a 
more pleasant experience for you, the children, 
the guides, the attendants, and so on, if the in- 
dividuals in your group are wearing brightly 
colored name tags. Everyone enjoys being 
spoken to by name, and if a guide is speaking 
directly to one child, or if the child has become 
separated from his group or must receive direc- 
tions from a stranger, these tags are invaluable 
Also, on a large playground, you can easily dis 
tinguish children from a distance by their 
bright-colored tags, and checkups by counting 
are greatly simplified. ROBERTA J. WAGNER 


BOOKLET IDEA 


HE white cardboard liners that are put in 
7am at the laundry are just the right size 
to make simple, sturdy booklets. They are usu- 
ally 8” x 14”, which when folded in half make 
booklets big enough for primary children to 
write in, yet small enough to fit into table or 
desk drawers. Fold the cardboard across the 
middle and again one inch to the right of the 
first fold; insert pages of manila or writing 
paper and staple flat three times between the 
folds. This makes a booklet that opens out flat 
for writing or drawing, with a back that does 
not fall away as a paper cover does when it is 
held up for reading or showing. RUTH BOONE 
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ized group. Kindergarten, social studies, science, 


and music teachers, 
ELIZABETH KROG 


SHADOW-BOX FRAMES 


My cLass uses shallow cardboard boxes to 
frame pictures, drawings, or embroidery 
samples. Using rulers, we measure the desired 
width of the frame and mark off the dimensions 
tnside the lid. Then we cut along the lines to 
remove the “window” piece. The article to be 
exhibited is mounted (with paste or pins) inside 
the bottom half of the box and is covered with 
the shadow lid. Lids may be painted, covered 
with wallpaper or fabric, and so on, depending 
on the pupils’ decision as to what best high- 
lights the objects inside. LILLIAN KOSLOVER 


READING FOR RETENTION 


(* SEARCHING for a method that would de- 
velop in my fifth-graders the ability to read 
for meaning, I found one to be more effective 
than most. It is one in which a drill type of ap- 
proach may be used without danger of being 
repetitious. In our small reading groups of eight 
to twelve pupils, all members are asked to read 
silently the same prescribed paragraph for a 
length of time that the teacher feels is suffi- 
cient. When time is called, one child is chosen 
to answer questions based on facts in the para- 
graph. Questions come from other members 
of the group. All books are closed during the 
question period, so each child must call upon 
his power to retain from the 
printed page. This of course is also true of the 


information 


child answering the questions. As the group’s 
ability to retain information in greater detail be- 
comes keener, the length of time for reading is 
decreased and more paragraphs are added. The 
children enjoy trying to “stump” their peers in 
a quiz-type game. BENJAMIN DA SILVA, JR. 


HOA articles should not exceed 300 words. 
Type them double-spaced, each on a separate 
sheet of paper. Put your name and address on 
each sheet and on every photograph or sam- 
ple that you submit. 

We will pay $3.00 upon publication for each 
article and $1.00 for a photograph or drawing. 
Articles cannot be acknowledged or returned. 
Items (except seasonal) not heard from in six 
months should be considered rejected. 

Address: Teachers Help One Another, THE 
INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 











Uncle Ping and Miss Mirandy 


Continued from page 92) 


“Hi, Denny,” he squeaked. “Wanna 
hear a joke?” 

Denny’s hand flew to his 
‘Uncle Ping,” he gasped 

“*Tain’t funny, Denny!” 
warned, and a slim dark girl walked 
into the room and stood beside the boy 

“Miss Mirandy!”’ Denny shouted. “I 
feel that I know you both so well, but 
I've never seen you before!” 

he two burst out laughing. 

“They're neighbors of mine,” Aunt 
Angie explained, “just as I told you 
Jenny and Hank here were in a puppet 
play at year. They said 
that puppets couldn’t catch measles, 

§ 

SO 

“Oh, look, Hank,” Jenny cried. 
Denny’s made a puppet, too. Isn’t he 
cute!” 


mouth 
“IT sure do.’ 
a tart voice 


school last 
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The ideas are amusing, but 
the resulting bulletin board is 
truly picturesque. Definitely 
modern in effect, these works 
of art show fresh imagination. 
Simple materials necessary in- 
clude colored paper, paste, scis- 


Pightel wp 


\MAG INE AND Cy 
, 


fightin? words, woman,” 
while his audience 


“Them’s 
Buddy growled, 
laughed. 

Say, I’ve got an idea,” Hank ex- 
claimed. “Your aunt says you have two 
more days before you leave. That gives 
us time to make up a puppet play and 
give it to the neighborhood. How about 
it?” 

Denny’s eyes shone. “Sounds swell. 
And next year when I visit we'll have 
time to put on a real production.” 

Suddenly Uncle Ping peeked out 

m behind Hank’s back. 

What did the big firecracker say 
to the little firecracker?” he cackled 
hoarse ly. 

I know the answer to that one.” 
Buddy croaked happily. “My pop is 
bigger than your pop! Har, har, har!” 


THO 


January’s 
ulletin Board 


._ ee 


for the un- 
how action is 
various cut- 


and a taste 

Notice 
indicated in the 
outs. A wonderful way for the 
teacher to give primary pupils 


sors, 


usual, 


and 





practice in using scissors 
imagination! 
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“Distinctive” is the one ad- 
jective that can describe this 
unusual bulletin-board display. 
Materials and composition are 
its important contributory arts. 

Plan ahead for a display 





like this. Children choose their 
own materials and subjects for 
their Upper-graders 
can be proud of such results. 
Let them mix abstract and con- 
crete designs. 


mosaics, 
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a Pass? 


Buy British Railways 
“Guest Ticket”... 
good on any train in 
England, Scotland, 
and Wales (except for 
a few Continental 
boat trains) at any 
time for 9 consecu- 
tive days. Just show 
Write British Railways, Dept. 19-1 your “Guest Ticket” 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.} and cables here ae" 
will. First Class $36, 

Second Class $24, 


Obtain them from 
your Travel Agent 
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mirrored at Sarnath, Konarak, Eliora 


the majestic grandeur of the Mogul Era 


as patterned at Agra, Delhi, Jaipur 


Let modern india be your host 


Send for illustrated brochures on centers of sculpture. Write your Travel Agent or Dep! 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA TOURIST OFFICE 

19 EAST 49th ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y.* MURRAY HILL 8-2 
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a Year-Around Seller! 
Quickly, easily sold for $1 per box of 24 sheets 
and 24 envelopes. Generous profits for your class 
or club. No experience necessary. For samples 
and full information, just write: 


SPALDING PUBLISHERS School Div., 754 £. 76th St., Chicago 19, ll! 
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Dear Miss Owen: 
The November cover was certainly 
superb! 
Myrtle McCarron, New Jersey 


I didn’t like the November cover one 


little bit. : 
Dorothy Daniels, New Jersey 


No wonder the recent election was 
close in that state. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

I was quite pleased with the setup on 
the page including my song, “Alaska, 
the 49th State” (Oct.. p. 63), and have 
received many letters saying that the 
children enjoyed singing it; also a 
letter from the governor of Alaska, Mr. 
Stepovitch. 

Doris Jackson, Kansas 


It certainly is a tuneful song—the 
kind that goes around and around in 
your head. 


* 
The flexible program .. . 


Dear Miss Owen: 

I was very impressed by the article 
“Why a Flexible Program?” (Nov., p. 
6), but I would like to make one point. 
It concerns the trouble that many of 
my friends and I had when we tried a 
flexible program. In one brief sentence: 
The situation got out of hand. We 
didn’t mean it to, but we found that 
we ended up with disorder. 

Now I have returned to traditional 
teaching. I don’t like what I'm doing 
as well, but the children go home at 
the end of the day less exhausted. 

Maryann Summers, California 


..»- Nobody wants a flexible program 
more than I do, but I don’t seem to be 
capable of achieving it... 

Arnold C, Flack, Maryland 


Miss Lindberg did a good job of sell- 
ing the flexible program, but there are 
only four short paragraphs telling us 
how to make it work. How about a 
follow-up article? 

Eleanor Wetters, Nebraska 


While other letters expressed 
gratitude for Miss Lindberg’s article, 
these three were selected because 
they basically raise the same ques- 
tion, “How does one achieve flexi- 
bility effectively?” If this is a prob- 
lem to you, drop us a card. We will 
be glad to have a follow-up article 
giving some specific suggestions. 


* 
Thought-provoking ... 


Dear Miss Owen: 

Your article “French Is Fun in Sec- 
ond Grade” (Nov., p. 69) was interest- 
ing to read, but if French is going to 
just be fun, should we teach it? Haven't 
we learned yet that if we're going to 
teach languages, it must be with depth 
instead of breadth so that the child who 
learns French will come out of school 
with a good reading and speaking 
knowledge of it? Otherwise, we're kid- 
ding ourselves when we teach it. 

Herbert Fareweather, Massachusetts 


Dear Miss Owen: 

Recently we have heard that we 
shouldn't copy the Russian program of 
concentrated learning because it is pre- 
paring children to live in a totalitarian 
state. I agree with this, but how can we 


Wve Sein, 





] 





oe rerie 








justify our watered-down curriculum in 
contrast to what Japanese children are 
learning, according to page 39 of your 
November magazine? Japan is a demo- 
cratic country. Out of economic neces- 
sity these children, in larger groups 
then ours, seem to be learning more. 
Can we afford to continue in our 
lackadaisical fashion? 

David Mann, Washington 


Dear Miss Owen: 

As a teacher and also a full-blooded 
American Indian, I read the unit, “Our 
American Indians” (Nov., p. 19), with 
considerable interest. It is really a very 
good unit, but I wonder if it em- 
phasizes sufficiently the really impor- 
tant phase of the American Indian to- 
day? The next twenty-five years may 
well decide our racial fate, for the 
federal government will soon have to 
settle on whether it is going to work 
for tribal termination or stress the 
tribal advancement promised us_ in 
former legal contracts between the 
government and the Indian tribes. 
The children of today may be sharing 
in this decision when they become 
adults. Surely they should know more 
about what is happening. 

Benjamin Blue, Oklahoma 


7 
Nice to read. . 
Dear Miss Owen: 


You couldn't have selected a better 
person then Gertrude Cromwell for 
your interview with the school nurse 
(Nov., p. 23). I have known her for 
many years and she is worthy of the 
highest respect. 

Phyllis E. Martin, Colorado 


Dear Miss Owen: 

We used the song “Mister Turkey-O” 
(Nov., p. 36) at our November PTA 
meeting. It was a big success. After the 
children sang it, the parents did, too! 

Alice M. Cutley, Alabama 


Dear Miss Owen: 

Phyllis Fenner (Nov., p. 75) helped 
me out when she said there are two 
kinds of reading—for facts and for fun. 
I took her article to our library budget 
meeting and used it to stave off a cut 
in the budget for children’s fiction. If 
they want to buy more science books. 
that’s fine, but not at the expense of 
good stories! 


Rodney L. Farrell, California 
* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

You are stimulating our daughter in- 
to a teaching career. She is clipping 
poems for her scrapbook. Her tempo is 
increasing; lately she has been beating 
me to The Instructor. 

Alby Sharknas, Illinois 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

I have been reading The Instructor 
for many years and I would never be 
without it. . . 

Last September, [ was transferred 
from one school to another in our 
system. In my new classroom I do not 
have a piano, but this hasn't dampened 
my spirit. Now I use an autoharp. 

Songs published in The Instructor 
do not come equipped with the re- 
quired chords needed for playing an 
autoharp. Would it be possible to have 
these chords added to your musical 
selections? Teachers who use guitars 
and ukuleles would find this useful. 

M. Brown, New York 
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4. South America—July 
Daily lectures by tour leader. Fine Christian fellow- 
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Would a good printing press be a 
welcome addition to your block 
printing equipment? You can get a 


with gas, 


of electric and 
~~ 














heavy screw-type printing press that <8 water services, 
is a piece of craftsmanship in meta Vox2¥/ 4 support rods 
I f ! hiy met l 22x32 ie. size on double 4 PI ' 
and wood—one that you will be a ait paper to fit in | 25¢ so and pegboard 
proud to display, and sure to use for sry Biifld or Wallet mw , A handlieg : _-? display panel. 
better printing. It's a Weber No. 5 or greeting cards or job applications. Original votarnet, Roomy stor- 
. > TING PRESS avail. Order in units of 25 (1 pose). Enclose payment ($1.25) age area. In attrac- 
BLOCK PRINTING PRESS avail and we prepay or sent c.o.d, if you wish. 4 Gay service. ~— -) . k oF seats 
able from J. L. Hammett Company, Satisfaction guaranteed. Send photo or snapshot today. ‘er ors, in owe <g 
ne : . top. rite for full details. 
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. P era le med and cos arch, reprints of the original Cenco, the eadir @ ma ula turer 
which even kindergartners can use, rr ® revised editions of the famous McGuffey’s Read of instruments es 
there is Model B, which takes an ers have be en completed and you can now purchase 
8” square block. Price $8.50. | exact copies at the following low prices POSTPAID: | CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC co. 
SCOTCH PRIM- 4st Reader $2.25 4th Reader .. .$3.25 1718-Y Irving Park Road « Chicago 13, Illinois 
oe , 3 ——_ $352 = —— . t+ Branches and Warehouses—Mountainside, N. | 
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before glazing; it in- — a ey 
sures smooth finish. 
(The photo shows a ATTENTION: TIME TEACHERS 
treated and an un- e 

treated dish.) Scotch 
Primer is in liquid Spare your budget- 


form in 4 oz., pt. 


and gal. sizes. Ss k hi 
WOW 10 CAST @ Write to Re-Ward, 1985 Firestone Boulevard, par your teac ing @@e@e Here's an 
- Los Angeles 1, Calif., for prices and literature. inexpensive teaching aid that will 
A miniature train that will provide much fun 


for children is LITTLE SNEEZER LIMITED, : 
made of a plaster casting compound, poured in- teaching month you've ever had. The Instructor 





make this January the most effective time- 


to flexible plastic molds. Send for the booklet Time-Teacher isa complete time-telling package . the 
on Pin-Money Flexible Plastic Molds, containing 
directions and a price list for making 80 differ- 
ent objects. Average price of a mold is $1.00; 


ideal aid for teaching time-telling. There are no clocks 





to wind or wear out - no clocks that can be broken. But you 







neue 0° casting compound comes in '4-lb. drums at $.20 will have 36 small clockfaces for your pupils. And one large 

MODEL each. ee ee ; master clockface for yourself. Classroom tested and proved, the 

3-D Pictures Little Sneezer Limited is Pin-Money’s stand-up | Tj T : - : : : 

with 6457 4 1aamks model train with engine, car, and caboose. It ime-Teacher provides specific, practical help for it employs pupil 
lapel Pins Decorations can be used on dioramas, for lapel pins, and so participation in all time-telling exercises. 


on. Leeds Sweete Products, Inc., 362 W. Erie 

Street, Chicago 10, Illinois. 
oe. Cees. cae ara One of the most ingenious arithmetic devices | 
ever offered, “add-a-stick” ARITHME-STICK, 
comes in black plastic with orange snap-on bead | 
counters which resemble Halloween candy! The | 
“sticks” are packed 5 to a box, with 20 counters 
each, for $4.50. They are tongued and grooved so 
that they may be joined for more advanced math- 





The small clockfaces are printed four to a sheet 
with cut-out lines indicated. You simply cut 
the small faces apart and attach the hands. 

Both the teacher's clockface and the 
small clocks have red hour hands 





ras Instructor 
TIME-TEACHER | 


for Kindergorte" 
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and blue minute hands so that 


ematical experiences. directions may be given at 
r * The Arithme-Stick eliminates your storehouse of 
: bulky teaching aids, for this do-all device is only 
= 8,” long! When attached, the hands turn easily yet are firmly 
ae ——— —_) yr P ° . 
Dacipien pean etre ot tite te A l6-page guide book describes the teaching secured to the sturdy poster board. The numerals on the 
uses in detail. Ginn and Company, Boston, New 
York, Dallas, Atlanta, Palo Alto, Toronto. 

A convenient instrument panel is a feature of 


first by color. 





large clock are big enough to be clearly seen from 
every part of the classroom. The pupils’ clockfaces, 


the redesigned Amaco High Temperature ELEC- although smaller, are large enough for you to 
TRIC KILN for firing earthenware, stoneware, check their accuracy ata glance. Easily stored, the 


and porcelain. American Art Clay Company, 
4717 W. 16th St., Indianapolis 24, Indiana. 

Mounted in the panel are: A pyrometer for Each Set $2.50 
reading firing-chamber temperatures at a glance, ac e $ ? 
a pilot light to indicate when the kiln is operat- 


set is packaged in a durable manila envelope. 
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ether Jan. “59, p. 65 Let Them Rate the Books (article), Nov. ’58, p. 82 
Art Appreciation Audio Visuals Are P-R Tools, Jan "59, p 79 Library Books Can Be Fun (article), Nov. '58, p. 88 
Magic Carpet of Child Art, Oct. °58, p. 28 Audio Visuals Help Develop Attitudes, Jan. °59, p. Making New Book Friends (article), Nov "58, p. 92 
Modern Art (verse), Dec. 58, p. 73 71 Opening Books (verse), Nov. 58, p. 37 
Articles AV Director’s Role in Selecting Audio Visuals, The, Point Is .. The (article), Nov. °58, p. 75 
Bullet Did you ever try Arts and Crafts at Home? Jan. °59, pp. 66-67 Reading Lesson Demonstrated for an Assembly Pro- 
Sept. "58, p. 59 AV Program in the Medium-Size District, The, Jan. gram, A (dramatization), Nov. '58, p. 85 
Child Art and the Museum, Oct. °58, p. 60 59, p. 75 Service—the Key to a Good Library Program (article), 
Elementary School Art Club Sponsors a Real Art Cuddling a Camera for Better Learning, Sept. °58, Nov. °58, p. 83 
Show, Sept. "58. p. 64 p. 35 Choral Reading 
Evaluations Should Be Happy, Oct, ’58, p. 57 Evaluating the TV Kinescope, Jan. °59, p. 81 Greatest Gift, The, Dec. °58, p. 14 
Our Child Respond to Creative Art at All Levels, Gifted Fifth-Graders Use the Tape Recorder, Oct Christmas Dramatics 
Nov. °58, pp. 28-29 8, p. 9 All-American Christmas, Dec. °58, p. 52 
Traveling Art Exhibits Pay Dividends, Jan. °59, p. 37 New Horizons, Jan. °59, p. 64 Alpine Fantasy, Dec. °58, p. 53 
Art Master] s Selling Your AV Program, Sept. '58, p. 24 At the Place of the Toys, Dec. °58, p. 46 
“Horseman, The”—Eugene Delacroix (cover; dis- Stepladder and Pegboard—Tools of Education, Jan. Best Gift of All, The, Dec. °58, p. 48 
cussion, p. 12), Nov. 58 99, p. 73 Candlemakers’ Christmas, The, Dec. °58, p. 49 
“Lady Jea George Bellows (cover; discussion, p Tape Recorder Enriches the Curriculum, The, Jan. Christmas Birthday, Dec. ’58, p. 45 
] > Jan 59 5 ip 77 Christmas Never Chanees, Dec 58, p 51 
“Star of Bethlehem, The’’—Louis Davis (discussion ; “This Is Copiague “alling,” Sept. 58, p 56 Christmas on a Space Ship, Dec. *58, p. 50 
p. 12; picture, p. 13), Dec. 58 Transparencies—Versatile Teaching Tools, Jan. °59, Dere Santa, Dec. °58, p. 46 
Crafts p. 72 Good-Will Train, The, Dec. °58, p. 47 
Japanese Children’s Arts and Crafts, Nov. °58, p. 42 Workshops and Demonstrations Stimulate Good Home for Christmas, Dec. °58, p. 52 
Imagination Transforms Burlap, Nov. "58, p. 31 leaching, Jan. 59, pp. 68-69 Symbols of the Season, Dec. ’58, p. 53 
Loom Weaving That Is Original, Oct. 58, p. 61 Films for Teaching Science, Sept. 58, p. 26 Christmas Songs 
Norwegian Children Lear: nd Enjoy Arts and Films for the Classroom, Jan. °59, p. 83 Bells at Christmas, Dec. °58, p. 42 
Crafts, Sept. 58, p. 46 Filmstrips for Studying the UN, Oct. 58, p. 12 Christmas Greeting, Dec. °58, p. 56 
( tructior Filmstrips for Teaching Science, Sept. 58, p. 27 Christmas Tree, The, Dec. °58, p. 57 
Dioramas Express New L« Oct. °58, p. 61 Filmstrips for the Classroom, Jan. °59, p. 83 Christmas Stories 
Ss p Wood into Boats, O 8. p. ¢ Pictures Christmas at the Trading Post, Dec. °58, p. 23 
Holidays Halloween in the Arctic, Oct. °58, p. 64 Christmas Is for Friends, Dec. °58, p. 25 
Christmas and New Ye $ Pioneer Centers (Russia), Jan. 59, p. 52 Christmas Star, The, Dec. °58, p. 24 
Classro« Decoratior Plyr th Where the Pilgrims Lived, Nov. °58, p. 17 Deborah's Chanukah, Dec. °58, p. 39 
Christmas I rporated, Dec. °58, pp l Russian School, Jan. '59, p. 50 Gift for Santa, Dec. °58, p. 23 
Icy Trees, D "58, p. 38 Theodore Roosevelt, Sept. °58, p. 91 Mr. Hi Hat, Dec. °58, p. 21 
“Stained Glass” Window, De« 58, p. 35 UN Is Really Exciting, The, Oct. 58, pp } 5 Penny in the Pudding, Dec. °58, p. 21 
Who Was Janus? D 8, p. 38 Posters and Bulletin Boards Reindeer Mystery, Dec. 58, p. 22 
Window Mobiles, Dec. 58, p. 35 Acorns, Nov. '58, p. 72 Song for Sir Edward, A, Dec. °58, p. 25 
Creative Art (article), Dec. °58, p. 19 American Children Should Know the United Na- Ten-Pound Gift, Dec. *58, p. 26 
Gilts to Gn tions, Oct. *58, p. 31 Christmas Verse 
Bow Tie Helder, Dec. °58, p. 32 Black-Top Paver, Sept. 58, p. 88 Because, Dec. °58, p. 14 
Button Jewelry, Dec. °58, p. 33 Brighten Up September's Bulletin Board, Sept. °58, Christmas Story, The, Dec. °58, p. 13 
Decorated Cup and Saucer, Dec. °58, p. 32 p. 24 Christmas Tree, The, Dec. *58, p. 74 
Family Birthday Calendar, Dec. °58, p. 3 Brighten Up October's Bulletin Board, Oct. °58, p Greatest Gift, The, Dec. °58, p. 14 
Fancy Holders (for cleaning items), Dec. 58, p. 33 106 How Santa Comes, Dec. °58, p. 14 
Gay Blocks, Dec. °58, p. 32 Brighten Up November’s Bulletin Board, Nov. °58, In a Stable, Dec. °58, p. 14 
Hanging Crib Bells, Dec. '58, p. 32 p. 106 Longest Day, Dec. 58, p. 14 
Jar-Lid Pincushion, Dec. '58, p. 33 Brighten Up December’s Bulletin Board, Dec. °58, p Mistletoe, Dec. °58, p. 14 
Painted Bootjack, Dec. '58, p. 32 78 Modern Art, Dec. °58, p. 73 
Scuffs, Dec. °58, p. 32 Brighten Up January’s Bulletin Board, Jan. °59, p. 95 My Problem, Dec. ’58, p. 14 
shoe Bags, Dec. *58, p. 33 Cattail, The, Sept. 58, p. 117 Shepherdess, The, Dec. °58, p. 14 
lextured Clay Dishes, Dec. *58, p. 33 Holly, Dec. °58, p. 72 Star of Bethlehem, Dec. *58, p. 14 
Woven Scarves, Dec. 58, p. 33 Leaf Raker, Oct. 58, p. 97 Columbus, Christopher—See also Girls and Boys 
Greet Cards Owl, The, Jan. 59, p. 61 Christopher Columbus (song), Oct. 58, p. 89 
Children Can Plan Card D splays, Dex 58, p. 37 Power-Driven Loader, Dec. *58, p. 58 Diego's Boast (story), Oct. 58, p. 47 
Even Kindergarteners Make Greetings by Blue- Rabbits, Oct. °58, p. 55 Mutiny on the Santa Maria (story), Oct. ’58, p. 46 
printing, De 58. p. 36 Refuse Loader, Nov. °58, p. 73 Qucen Isabella Interviews Columbus in Maché (art), 
Even Kindergarteners Make Grectings by Using Rocket Primer, A, Sept. 58, pp. 66-67 Oct. °58, p. 58 
Scraps, Dec. '58, p. 36 Snow Plow, Jan. 59, p. 88 Coupons—See this department in each issue 
Halloween Reviews of New Records—See this department in each Creative Construction Ideas 
Mexican Inspiration (foil masks), Oct. °58, p. 59 issue Bulletin Board Turkey, Nov. 58, p. 68 
I'V Plate Bonanza, Oct. '58, p. 59 Books for Children—See this department in each issue Child on a Sled, Jan. 59, p. 45 
Window Wands and Pole Goblins, Oct. 58, p. 58 Books for Teachers—See this department in each issue Chinese Jack-o’-Lantern, Oct. 58, p. 81 
Trees Chanukah Classroom Playhouse, Sept. °58, p. 85 
Crepe-Paper Trees, Dec. °58, p. 28 Deborah’s Chanukah (story), Dec. °58, p. 39 Clay Birds and Animals, Jan. ’59, p. 45 
Umbrella Trees, Dec. 58, p. 28 December Holidays, The (article), Dec. 58, p. 81 Clay Dioramas for American Education Week, Nov 
Tree Decorations For Chanukah (song), Dec. °58, p. 39 "58, p. 68 
Decorations to Blow About, Dec. °58, p. 27 Character Education Cloth Portraits, Jan. °59, p. 46 
Foil Animal Cutouts, Dec. °58, p. 29 Alpine Fantasy (dramatization), Dec. 58, p. 53 Doily Wreaths, Dec. °58, p. 69 
Foil Snowflakes, Dec. 58, p. 28 Benjamin Builds a Fishing Wharf (dramatization), Eggshell Mosaics, Jan. '59, p. 46 
Maché Balls, Dec. ’58, p. 28 Jan. *59, p. 32 Halloween Faces, Oct. °58, p. 81 
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Illustrating a Trip, Sept. °58, p. 85 

Kindergarten Tree, Dec. 58, p. 69 

Macaroni Designs, Jan. °59, p. 45 

Make a Picture-File Box, Sept. ’58, p. 86 

Making a Counting Board, Oct. ’58, p. 81 

Masks from Egg Cartons, Oct. °58, p. 82 

Milk-Carton Buildings, Nov. '58, p. 67 

Mobile Heads, Sept. 58, p. 86 

Modeling with Cornstarch and Salt, Sept. 

Novel Report Cards, Nov. °58, p. 68 

Package Wraps, Dec. °58, p. 70 

Paper-Bag Gobbler, Nov. °58, p. 67 

Pins from Leather Scraps, Jan. °59, p. 46 

Plaster Faces of Halloween Sprites, Oct 

Ring and String Jewelry, Dec. ° 

Santa Puppet from Boxes, Dec. 

Seated Paper Figures for Thanksgiving Display, Nov. 
58, p. 67 

Snow Treasures, Tan. °59, p. 46 

Tick-Tack-Toe Board, Sept. °58, p. 86 

Tissue Poodle, Dec. °58, p. 70 

3-D Displays to Stress Fire 
82 

3-D Lettering for Signs, Nov. 

Tree Favors, Dec. 58, p. 70 


58, p. 85 


*58, p. 82 


Prevention, Oct. °58, p. 
58, p. 68 


Tree Hats for a Christmas Party, Dec. °58, p. 69 
Trick-or-Treat Bag, Oct. °58, p. 81 
Unique Notebook Covers, Sept. °58, p. 86 


Using Cupcake Papers Creatively, Nov. °58, p. 67 
Weather Chart, Jan. °59, p. 45 
Wet Chalk Medium, Sept. °58, p. 85 
Window Designs, Oct. 58, p. 82 
Dramatics—See also Christmas Dramatics 
Creative Suggestions and Related Activities 
Alphabet Books and a Program, Nov. °58, p. 52 
Beggars’ Night—UNICEF Trick or Treat, Oct. °58, 
p. 71 
House of the Three Bears, Sept. °58, p. 74 
Perfectly Normal Day, A, Sept. °58, p. 122 
Playing in the Snow, Jan. °59, pp. 30-31 
Reading Lesson Demonstrated for an Assembly Pro- 


gram, A, Nov. °58, p. 85 

Salute to Theodore Roosevelt, Sept. 58, p. 92 

Talent Shows, Sept. °58, P. 73 

Thrift Week—Collectors’ Club, Oct. °58, p. 71 

Toward Better Breakfasts, Sept. '58, p. 73 

UN Week—U.S. Ambassadors, Oct. 58, p. 71 

Piays 

Adventure on the Planet “Grammar,” An, Jan. °59 
p. 33 


Benjamin Builds a Fishing Wharf, Jan. ’59, p. 32 
Beware of the ISM Vender, Oct. °58, p. 74 

First Trick—First Treat, Oct. 58, p. 72 

Home and School in Colonial Days, 
52 

King of the Book Fair, Nov. °58, p. 51 

Most Famous Cat, Oct. °58, p. 72 

Mr. English and the Parts of Speech, 
33 

One Jar of Honey, Sept. °58, p. 75 

Paul Bunyan’s Men Grease the Griddle, Oct. 
67 

Pilgrims See Progress, Nov. 58, p a 

Realistic Dream, A, Oct. ’58, P. 

Safety Club Visits Paul, Sept. 58, a 25 

Slip of Slippery Sam, The, Jan 59, p. 29 

Sukkoth, a Harvest Festival, Sept. 58, pp. 76-77 
What's Up? Sept. °58, p. 78 

Why Do We Have to Go to School? Nov. 

Exceptional Children 
Gifted Children 

Experience with the Gifted in a Regular First Grade, 
An (article), Jan. °59, p. 22 

Gifted Fifth-Graders Use the 
cle), Oct. '58, p. 9 

Inspiring Rapid Learners in a Regular Class (arti- 
cle), Nov. °58, p. 22 

Individual Projects in Creative Arithmetic (article), 
Sept. °58, p. 34 

Physically Handicapped 

Thank You (verse), Nov. 


Slow Learners 


Nov. °58, p. 


Jan. °59, p. 


*58, p. 


58, p. 53 


Tape Recorder (arti- 


*58, p. 46 


Autumn Activities of the Mentally Retarded (arti- 
cle), Oct. °58, p. 66 

My Sales Talk to Slow Learners (article), Nov. °58, 
p. 


P aul es an’s Men Grease the Griddle (dramatiza- 


tion), Oct. °58, p. 67 


“Switching” Slow Readers (article), Sept. °58, p. 
121 

Fire Prevention Week—See also Creative Construction 
Ideas 


Cyclone’s Fire Truck (story), Oct. °58, p. 44 
“irst Class Mail—See this department in each issue 
Folk Dances 

I Know a Girl So Little, Sept. 

Pumpkin Polka, Oct. '58, p. 49 

Toh-ryan-se, Nov. °58, p. 41 
Games—See also Girls and Boys and Teachers Help One 

Another 
Arithmetic Games for Middle-Graders, Oct. °58, p. 103 
Games for the Elementary School—See this department 
in each issue 
Girls and Boys 
Art 
Christmas Cones, Dec. °58, p. 60 
Glass Coasters, Dec. °58, p. 60 
Santa Claus Box, Dec. '58, p. 64 


Games 
Halloween Fun, Oct. °58, p. 68 


"58, p. 44 


Puzzles 
Arithmetic Terms Puzzle, Oct. ’58, p. 78 
Spoon Crossword Puzzle, Sept. 58, p. 72 
Quizzes 
Animal Menus, Sept. ’58, p. 97 
Christmas Quiz, Dec. ’58, p. 66 
Christmas Tree Puzzle, Dec. ’58, p. 76 
Historical Quiz, Oct. °58, p. 87 
Honoring Columbus, Oct. ’58, p. 68 
Mrs. Mixer’s Mix-Ups, Oct. °58, p. 93 
November Puzzle, A, Nov. 58, p. 65 
Thanksgiving Puzzle, Nov. °58, p. 62 
What Is His Name? Nov. °58, p. 59 
Stunts 
58, p. 93 


Tongue Twisters, Oct. 


Halloween—See also Creative Construction Ideas and Girls 


and Boys 
First Trick 

72 
Halloween Cat (story), Oct. 
Halloween Songs (songs), Oct. 
Mexican Inspiration (art), Oct. 
Most Famous Cat (dramatization), Oct. 
October Song (verse), Oct. ’58, p. 49 
Pumpkin Polka (song and dance), Oct. °58, p. 49 
Realistic Dream, A (dramatization), Oct. '58, p. 73 
Rusty Scarecrow’s Halloween (story), Oct. 58, p. 46 
Scary Ghost (song), Oct. °58, p. 90 
Window Wands and Pole Goblins (art), Oct. 58, p. 58 


First Treat (dramatization) , Oct. ’58, p. 
58, p. 44 

58, p. 45 

*58, p. 59 

58, p. 72 


Handwriting—See Tool-Subject Devices 


Health 
Music to Move By! (songs), Sept. ’58, p. 39 
My Cereal Garden (verse), Sept. °58, p. 73 


Special py with the School Nurse (interview), 
Nov. °58, p. 
Successful Rest Pe is (article), 


Sept. °58, p. 36 


Toward Better Breakfasts (drama atization), Sept. °58, 
p. 73 
Home Life 
Alarm Clocker Spaniel (story), Jan. °59, p. 23 
Cherry-Pie Guinea Pig, The (story), Sept. ’58, p. 41 
First Trick—First Treat (dramatization), Oct. °58, p. 
72 
Foolish Questions (verse), Nov. ’58, p. 37 
Tuesday's Helper (verse), Sept. °58, p. 42 
Indians 
Indian Brother (story), Oct. °58, p. 47 
Navaho Sand Painting (verse), Nov. °58, p. 37 
Our American Indians (unit), Nov. 58, p. 19 
Rope Skipping Rhymes (verse), Oct. °58, p. 48 
White Eagle's Thanks (story), Nov. °58, p. 34 


Kindergarten 


Alarm Clocker Spaniel (story), Jan. 59, p. 23 
Calico Finds the Answer (story), Jan. 59, p. 23 
Carpenter, The (verse), Jan. 59, p. 28 
Christmas Bibliography, A (list), Dec. °58, p. 19 


Cooking Experience (article), Dec. °58, p. 19 
Creative Art (article), Dec. 58, p. 19 
Ducks and Turkeys (songs), Nov. 58, p. 36 


Enjoy Using Poetry (article), Oct. '58, p. 42 


Music Hath Charms (article), Oct. 
Rhythm Makes Music Interesting 
p. 69 


*58, p. 42 


(article), Oct. °58, 


New for You—See this department in each issue 
Professional Material 


“But Teacher Said—” (verse), Oct. 58, p. 52 

Education for Freedom—David Sarnoff (editorial), 
Jan. ’59, p. 3 

Effective Staff Meetings (article), Jan. °59, P 93 

Fall Report Card, A (article), Nov. °58, p. 

First Aid (verse ) ” Oct *58, p. 52 

First-Grade Teacher Discusses Public 
(article), Oct. ’58, p. 5 

Grandparents Are Even Fonder (article), 


Relations, A 
Oct. °58, 


p. 94 
Heart Whispers, The (verse), Sept. ’58, p. 54 
Helping Parents 
When Children Are Destructive (article), Jan. °59, 
p. 8 
When Children Are Shy (article), Oct. 58, p. 8 
When Children Fight (article), Sept. 58, p. 8 
When Children Use Bad Language (article 
58, p. 8 
When Thev Select Toys (article), Dec. 58, p. 8 
I Have Been to the Moon! (article), Sept. 58, p. 80 
Make Sure You Qualify (article), Sept. °58, p. 20 
Our Problem—Yours and Mine—Wernher von Braun 
(editorial), Sept. °58, p. 3 
Perfectly Normal Day, A (dramatization), 
. 122 
Poetry! Ah, Poetry! (article), 
Quiet Time, The (article), Dec. ’58, p. 3 
Rules Are for Breaking (article), Sept. °58, p. 104 
Russian Elementary Education (feature), Jan. °5 
49-54 
Speculating on Posterity (verse), Jan. °59, p. 9 
Taxabiiity of Sabbatical-Leave Pay (article), Jan. °59, 


), Nov. 


Sept. °58, 
Oct. °58, p. 19 


9, pp. 


p. 9 
Teacher’s Code, A (verse), Nov. 
Teaching Is a Two-Way Street— 
rial), Oct. °58, p. 3 
Teaching on the Run (article), Oct. 


*58, p. 60 


Danny Kaye (edito- 


*58, p. 17 


Toast, A (verse), Nov. 58, p. 60 
Training by Love—Art Linkletter (editorial), Nov. 
*58, p. : 


We Must Restore the American Ideal for Our Children 
(article), Jan. °59, p. 6 

When in Doubt, Sing (article), Sept. 58, p. 17 

Why a Flexible Program? (article), Nov. °58, p. 6 


Reading—See also Teachers Help One Another and Tool- 


Subject Devices 
Reading Lesson Demonstrated for an Assembly 
gram, A (dramatization), Nov. °58, p. 85 
Solomon Squirrel Learns to Read , Sept. °58, 
p. 38 


Pro- 


story 


Roosevelt, Theodore 


Meet Theodore Roosevelt through Books (lists), Sept 
58, p. 90 
Salute to Theodore Roosevelt (dramatization), Sept. 


58, p. 92 


Even Kindergarteners Make Greetings by Blueprinting Theodore Roosevelt (picture), Sept. 58, p. 91 
art), Dec. °58, p. 36 Safety cot ridie 
Even Kindergarteners Make Greetings by Using Safety Club Visits Paul (dramatization), Sept. °58, 
Scraps (art), Dec. °58, p. 36  » 25 - 
Fall Report Card, A (article), Nov. °58, p. 32 Safety Tips (verse), Jan. 59, p 28 
Getting Acquainted (article), Sept. "58, p. 36 Safety Tit for Tat (verse), Sept. °58, p. 42 
Gift for the Family (article), Dec. "58, p. 20 Science—See also Creative Construction Ideas and Teach- 
Halloween Songs (songs), Oct. °58, p. 45 ers Help One Another J 
Helping Santa (article), Dec. °58, p. 20 Acorns (poster), Nov. °58, p. 72 2 
Kindergartens in the USSR (article), Jan. °59, p. 54 Animals in Winter (article), Jan. °59, pp. 20-21 
Kindergarten Tree (art), Dec. 58, p. 69 Cattail, The (poster), Sept. °58, p. 117 
Little Santa (article), Dec. °58, p. 20 Digger Digs a Tunnel (story), Sept. '58, p. 52 
Little Tayo and His Tooth (story), Nov. °58, p. 33 Earth and Its Neighbors (article), Oct. 58, pp. 26-27 
Marina Goes to Kindergarten ( (story) , Jan. *59, p. 56 Fall Fruits and Seeds (article), Sept. 58, pp. 32-33 
Mr. Hi Hat (story), Dec. 58, p. 21 Films and Filmstrips for Teaching Science (reviews), 


Musical Chairs with a New Twist (game), Dec. °58, 
p. 20 
Music for Rhythms (music), Sept. 


Music Hath Charms (article), Oct 


58, p. 36 
"58, p. 42 


Nancy the Ghost (story , Oct. "58, p 43 

“On, Donder and Blitzen” (article), Dec. °58, p. 20 
Penny in the Pudding (story), Dec. 58, p. 21 

Peter and Polly Pocket (article), Oct. '58, p. 42 
Pigs in Holes (story), Oct. °58, p. 43 

Shell Pictures (art), Sept. °58, p. 36 

Successful Rest Periods (article), Sept. °58, p. 36 


Thanksgiving in the Kindergarten (article), Nov. °58, 
». 32 
Ihere Is Winter (story), Nov. 58, p. 33 


story), Sept. 58, p. 37 


I 
Why 
Zulu and the Chief's Drum 


Language—See also Teachers Help One Another and Tool- 


Subject Devices 
Adventure on the Planet 
tion), Jan. '59, p. 33 
French Is Fun in Second Grade 
p. 69 
Good English (article), Oct. 58, p. 24 
Groups of Things (verse), Sept. '58, p. 42 
Help Your Children Get Sentence Sense (article), Nov. 


“Grammar,” An (dramatiza- 


(article), Nov. °58, 


Sept. °58, pp. 26-27 
First-Graders Dress Dolls (article), 


Sept. °58, p. 125 


Holly (poster), Dec. '58, p. 72 

IGY in the Classroom (article), Sept. 58, p. 89 

I Have Been to the Moon! (article), Sept. 58, p. 80 
Leaves in Science and Art (article), Sept. "58, p. 60 


Little Tree, The (article), Oct. '58, p. 56 

Owl, The (poster), Jan. ’59, p. 61 

Punky Learns . . . How Animals Protect 
(story), Sept. "58, p. 52 

Quality Is What Counts! (article), Sept. 

Rabbits (poster), Oct. '58, p. 55 

Reflection (article), Dec. 58, pp. 40-41 


The mselves 


58, p. 6 


Rocket Primer, A (poster), Sept. 58, pp. 66—67 
School Science Fair, A (article), Sept. °58, p. 129 
Traveling Seeds (verse , Oct. 58, p. 48 


Traveling through Space (article), Nov. °58, pp. 55- 


58 
Trees in Winter (article 


), Nov. '58, pp. 14-15 


Upper-Grade Activities (article), Sept. 58, p. 127 

We Had a Science Fair (article), Oct. ’58, pp. 104 
105 

We Made a Cloud Chamber (article), Sept. ’58, p. 12 

What's Up? (dramatization), Sept. '58, p. 78 


58, p. 63 With World Book, Science Is Method (article), S: pt 
“Meeting Will Come to Order, The” (unit), Sept. 58, 58, pp. 13-16 

. 51 Social Studies—See also Creative Construction Ideas, Girls 

Mr. English and the Parts of Speech (dramatization), and Boys, Theodore Roosevelt, Teachers Help One 


Jan. °59, p. 33 
Parts of Speech (verse), Jan. °59, p. 44 
“This Is Copiague Calli ing” article), Sept. °58, p. 56 
Trading Stories in Alaska (article), Oct. "58, p. 62 


Music—See also Christmas Songs and Songs 


Nov. °58, p. 99 
58, p. 36 


Melody and Harmony (article), 
Music for Rhythms (music), Sept. 


THE 


Another, and United Nations 


Alaska, the 49th State (song), Oct. °58, p. 63 


All-American Christmas (dramatization), De« 58, 
p. 52 
Apple, King of Fruits, The (unit), Sept. 58, p. 108 


Around the We 
p. 44 


wid at Christmas Time (unit), Dec. ’58, 
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Around the World with Children’s Art (pictures), Oct Diego's Boast, Oct. °58, p. 47 Thrift Week 


‘58, pp. 29-30 Digger Digs a Tunnel, Sept. °58, p. 52 Thrift Week—Collectcrs’ “sb (dramatization), Oct. 
Banking (unit), Jan. °59, p. 35 Egg for Chop, An, Jan. °59, p. 26 58, p. 71 
Beware of the ISM Vender (dramatization), Oct. *58, Giant and Johannes Blessomen, The, Sept. °58, p. 45 Tool-Subject Devices—Se> ti. <>! 1 tment in cach issue 

p. 74 Giants of Hedal Wood, The, Sept. "58, p. 45 Travel - é _ ‘ 
Black-Top Paver (poster), Sept. "58, p. 88 Goldilocks Goes Visiting, Sept. '58, pp. 74-75 lrips and Tours, Oct. SU, ». 20; Nov. °58, p. 104; 
Child Art and the Museum (article), Oct. '58, p. 60 Gombay and the Wild Duck, Nov. °58, p. 41 Dec. *58, p. 68 
Christmas on a Space Ship (dramatization), Dec. °58, Grandparents’ Thanksgiving, Nov. 58, p. 34 United Nations 

p. 50 Gulbrand Glesne and Besseggen, Sept. °58, p. 45 American Children Shculd Know the United Nations 
County Court—Its Officials and Functions (unit), Hakim’s Errand, Jan. "59, p. 27 i (poster), Oct. °58, p. 31 

Nov. "58, p. 20 Halloween Cat, Oct. °58, p. 44 Beggars’ Night—UNIC) Trick or Treat (dramatiza- 
December Holidays, The (article), Dec. °58, p. 81 Happy Birthday, Jan. '59, p. 24 tion), Oct. 58, p 
Dioramas Express New Learnings (art), Oct. 58, p. 61 Indian Brother, Oct. 58, p. 47 Human Richts Day lo), Dec. °58, p. 65 
Egg for Chop, An (story), Jan. 59, p. 26 tters from Plymouth, Nov. '58, p. 16 UN Ideas Tested and Proved in Many Grades (units), 
Evaluating Pupil Growth in the Social Stu t. 58, p. 37 Oct. *58, pp. 36-57 


t 
it 


tle Tayo and His Tooth, Nov. °58, p. 33 UN Is Really Exciting, The (pictures), Oct. 58, pp 


article), De 58, p. 6 
some King, The, Jan. 59, p. 24 34-35 


ttle Bit Biewer, A, Sep 
el 
Good-Will Train, The dramatization . De S "58. 


; ost Song, The, Sept. °58, p. 40 United Nations—R« rce Materials and Where to 
Hakim's Errand (story), Jan. °59, p. 27 Marina Goes to Kindergarten, Jan. 59, p. 56 Find Them (art Oct. °58, p. 39 
Halloween in the Arctic (pictures), Oct. °58, p. 64 Mutiny on the Santa Maria, Oct. '58, p. 46 United Nations—Simpl Facts for Easy Reference 
Holidays Has More Meaning with Childcraft Nancy the Ghost, Oct. °58, p. 43 article), Oct. °58, p. 38 

article), Oct. 58, pp. 13 16 Patrick and the Sunflowers, Sept 58, p 38 UN Week U.S. Ambassadors dramatization , Oct 
Home and School in Colonial Days (dramatization), Pigs in Holes, Oct. '58, p. 43 58, p. 71 

Nov. °58, p. 52 Plot That Failed, The, Nov. °58, p. 35 We Flew to the UN (unit), Oct. °58, pp. 32—33 
Indians Harvest Wild Rice (article), Sept. '58, p. 116 Pony for a Prince, A, Nov. °58, p. 21 Units 
In Our Museum History Comes Alive urticle), Oct Punky Learns How Animals Protect Themselves, Apple, King of Fruits, The, Sept. °58, p. 108 

"58, p. 98 Sept. °58, p. 52 Around the World at Christmas Time, Dec. °58, p. 44 
Japan (unit), Nov. °58, pp. 39-43 Rusty Scarecrow’s Halloween, Oct. °58, p. 46 Banking, Jan. 59, p ) 
Japanese Children’s Arts and Crafts (art), Nov. ‘58 Sasha Is in Fourth Grade, Jan. °59, p. 56 County Court—Its Officials and Functions, Nov. °58, 

p. 42 Solomon Squirrel Learns to Read, Sept. °58, p. 38 p. 20 
Leaf Raker (poster), Oct. °58, p. 97 Track! Nov. 58, p. 35 Insects—Our Frienc's and Enemies, Sept. °58, p. 50 
Learning about Veterans Day (unit), Nov. °58, p. 18 Uncle Ping and Miss Mirandy, Jan. °59, p. 26 Japan, Nov. *58, pp. 39-43 


“Let’s Smash Some Stereotypes This Year articl White Eagle’s Thanks, Nov. °58, p. 34 Learning about Veterans Day, Nov. 58, p. 18 
Oct 58, 1 


~ Why There Is Winter, Nov. °58, p. 33 “Meeting Will Come to Order, The,” Sept. °58, p. 51 
Letters from Plymouth in 1621 (stories), Nov. °58, Zulu and the Chief's Drum, Sept. °58, p. 37 Money, Jan. ’59, p. 34 
p. 16 Talking It Over—See this department in each issue Our American Indians, Nov. *58, p. 19 
Loom Weaving That Is Original (art), Oct. °58, p Teachers Help One Another This Is Norway, Sept. 58, pp. 43-48 
6! American Education Week lraveler’s Guide for Children, A, Dec. °58, p. 43 
N rwewian Ch ] Ire n Le irn and En yy Arts and Crafts De sk M arke rs, Ne Vv. 58, p. 110 I N Id is Tested a id Proved in Many Grade s, Oct. 
urt), Sept. 58, p. 46 Arithmeti 58, pp. 36-37 
Pioneer Centers (pictures), Jan. 59, p. 52 Giant Dominoes, Jan. °59, p. 94 USA Schools Should Teach the USSR, Jan. °59, p. 55 
Pledging Allegiance (article), Oct. '58, p. 51 Our Milk Order, Oct. °58, p. 110 We Flew to the UN, Oct. °58, pp. 32-33 
Plot That Failed, The (story), Nov. '58, p. 35 Teaching Dry Measure, Oct. *58, p. 11 World We Made, Tho, Oct. °58, p. 41 
Plymouth Where the Pilgrims Lived (pictures), Nov Telling Time, Sept. °58, p. 130 Verse—See also Christmas Verse 
"58, p. 17 Art Acrostic, An, Sept s, p. 42 
Power-Driven Loader (poster), Dec. '58, p. 58 Art Teachers’ Newsletter, Jan. °59, p. 94 Aunt Tilly’s Pickles, “ept. °58, p. 42 
Refuse Loader (poster), Nov. '58, p. 73 Christmas Fireplace, Dec. °58, p. 82 Bears, Nov. °58, p. 37 
Relief Maps from Sponge Rubber (art), Oct. °58, p Leaf Pins for Gifts, Oct. 58, p. 110 Betsy's Shoes, Sept. °58, p. 42 
84 Shadow-Box Frames, Jan. 59, p. 94 Bird Sanctuary, Jan. 59, p. 28 
Russian School (pictures), Jan. °59, p. 50 Sunshine-Box Table, Ox 98, p. 110 Brown November, Nov. '58, p. 37 
Scrap Wood into Boats (art), Oct. "58, p. 60 D Tree, A, Dec. °58, p. 82 “But Teacher Said—,” Oct. °58, p. 52 
Ships on Land (verse), Oct. 58, p. 48 lumbleweed Snowman, A, Dec. °58, p. 8 Carpenter, The, Jan. °59, p. 28 
Snow Plow (poster), Jan. '59, p. 88 Children’s Book Week Color Riddle, Sept. °58, p. 42 
~ Stories of Russian Children (stories), Jan. ‘59, p. 56 Posters for Book Week, Nov. °58, p. 110 Encore! Jan. '59, p. 28 
Supporting Child Refugees (article), Oct. °58, p. 109 Devices End of Summer, Sept. °58, p. 42 
This Is Norway (unit), Sept. 58, pp. 43-48 Birthday Breakfast, Dec. "58, p. 82 Falling Plums, Sept. °58, p. 42 
Toh-rvan-se (song), Nov. °58, p. 41 Booklet Idea, Jan. °59, p. 94 Find Time, Sept. °58, p. 42 
Trading Stories in Alaska (article), Oct. °58, p. ¢ Gift Exchange, Dec. °58, p. 82 Fireplace, The, Nov. °58, p. 37 
Traveler's Guide for Children, A (unit), De 58, Library Tip, Oct. 58, p. 110 First Aid, Oct. °58, p. 52 
p. | No More Tears, Nov. '58, p. 11 Foolish Questions, Nov. °58, p. 37 
USA Schools Siould Teach the USSR (unit), Jan. °59, Opening Exercises, Sept. °58, p. 13¢ Grace for a Special Occasion, Nov. °58, p. 37 
p. 55 Pleasant Trip for All, Jan. °59, p. 94 Groups of Things, Sept. "58, p. 42 
World We Made, The (unit), Oct. '58, p. 41 Smudgeproof Charts, Sept. °58, p. |! Heart Whispers, The, Sept. °58, p. 54 
Your Class Can Practice Democracy Too (article), Substitute’s Notebook, A, Nov. °58, p. 11 I Knew Who You Were, Jan. 59, p. 28 
Sept. 58, p. 118 G c In the Dark, Oct. °58, p. 48 


Yummy Candy Corporation, The (article), Oct. °58, Use Ping-Pong Balls, Dec. *58, p. 82 Month after Month, Jan. 59, p. 28 
p 85 Lar lage Mother H ibbard T< lay, Sept 58. p 











Songr—See also Music and Christmas Songs Short Vowel Sounds, Sept. °58, p. 130 My Cereal Garden, Sept. '58, p. 73 
Alaska, the 49th State, Oct. 58, p. 63 Word Game, A, Sept. °58, p. 130 Navaho Sand Painting, Nov. °58, p. 37 
Birdies’ Santa Claus, The, Dec. 58, p. 56 Program New Term, Sept. 58, p. 42 
Christopher Columbus, Oct. ’58, p. 89 Whistling Chorus, Dec. *58, p. 82 Night Winds’ Lullaby, The, Nov. °58, p. 37 
Mucks and Turkeys (3 action songs), Nov. '58, p. 3¢ R ng November, Nov. '58, 37 
For Chanukah, Dec. '58, p. 39 Reading for Retention, Jan. °59, p. 94 October Song, Oct. °58, p. 49 
I Know a Girl So Little, Sept. 58, p. 44 Science One Autumn Day, Oct. '58, p. 48 
Halloween Songs, Oct. 58, p. 45 Flower Boxes, Oct. °58, p. 110 Opening Books, Nov. °58, p. 37 
Little Acorn, Nov. °58, p. 71 Outer-Space Display, Nov. °58, p. 110 Parts of Speech, Jan. 59, p. 44 
Music to Move By! Sept. °58, p. 39 Seascape Shield, Oct. '58, p. 110 Passo-Go-Wary, The, Jan. °59, p. 28 
Playing in the Snow, Jan. °59, pp. 30-31 Terrarium, A, Sept. '58, p. 130 Patriotic Promise, Nov. °58, p. 37 
Pumpkin Polka, Oct. °58, p. 49 So idies Pleasant Smells, Oct. °58, p. 48 
Scary Ghost, Oct 58 p 90 Calendar and Seas ns, Sept 58, Pp 13 Prayer of Thanksgiving, Nov. 58, p , 
lap, Tap, Tap, Jan. °59, p. 25 Lor Ago Days, The, Nov. °58, p. 110 Rope Skipping Rhymes, Oct. °58, p. 48 
loh-ryan-se, Nov. ‘58, p. 41 Map of France, Nov. 58, p. 110 Safety Tips, Jan. °59, p. 28 
Who-o0? Jan. '59, p. 62 States and Capitals, Oct. 58, p. 110 Safety Tit for Tat, Sept. 58, p. 42 

Spelling—See also Teachers Help One Another and Tool- lable Setting, Jan. 59, p. 94 Secret, The, Oct. 58, p. 48 

Subject Devices Spellis Ships on Land, Oct. °58, p. 48 
Cuddling a Camera for Better Learning (interview), Devices for Spelling, Jan. ’59, p. 94 Snow Stars, Nov. °58, p. 37 

Sept. 58, p. 35 Thanksgiving—See also Creative Construction Ideas and Speculating on Posterity, Jan. °59, p. 9 
Why Some Pupils Can’t Spell and What to Do about Girls and Boys Teacher's Code, A, Nov. °58, p. 60 

It (article), Nov. °58, p. 50 Ducks and Turkeys (3 action songs), Nov. ’58, p. 36 Thank You, Nov. °58, p. 46 

Stories—See also Christmas Stories Grace for a Special Occasion (verse), Nov. 58, p. 37 Toast, A, Nov. °58, p. 60 
Alarm Clocker Spaniel, Jan. '59, p. 23 Grandparents’ Thanksgiving (story), Nov. °58, p. 34 Traveling Seeds, Oct. 58, p. 48 
Alfred’s Animal Book, Nov. '58, p. 91 Pilgrims See Progress (dramatization), Nov. °58, p luesday’s Helper, Sept. °58, p. 42 

sottle of Brass, The, Sept. '58, p. 40 54 Winter Worries, Jan. 59, p. 28 
Calico Finds the Answer, Jan. '59, p. 23 Prayer of Thanksgiving (verse), Nov. ’58, p. 37 Veterans Day 
Cherry-Pie Guinea Pig, The, Sept. °58, p. 41 rhanksgiving in the Kindergarten (article), Nov. °58, Learning about Veterans Day (unit), Nov. °58, p. 18 


Cyclone’s Fire Truck, Oct. '58, p. 44 p. 32 Patriotic Promise (verse), Nov. ’58, p. 37 
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STORIES AROUND THE 
CALENDAR 


Stories of every type that will appeal 
to all grade levels are included in this 
brand-new 1|12-page volume. Included 
in the 106 stories are seasonal stories, 
biographical stories, stories for every 
special day and event, informative sto- 
ries, others that tie in with social 
studies. Full page illustrations. A com- 
plete Ready Reference Index. Large 
size 10” x 13” page. 


Hard Cover $3.00 Paper Cover $2.25 





POEMS CHILDREN 
ENJOY 


A brand-new collection of poems that 
will meet your every classroom need. 
This 112-page volume combines verse 
which has appeared in The INSTRUC- 
TOR with favorite poems by many 
noted authors. Cleverly illustrated, the 
book is designed to attract children. 
A Ready Reference Index lists the 
700 poems by title, by author, and 
by first lines. 


Hard Cover $3.00 Paper Cover $2.25 








SCRAPBOOK OF SONGS 


Animal songs, folk tunes, songs from 
the masters, spirituals, Christmas songs 
— songs of every type for all grade 
levels. Edited by Elva S. Daniels, this 
brand-new songbook presents 152 IN- 
STRUCTOR favorites with full page ac- 
companiment. The contents are chron- 
ologically arranged for the school year. 
Each page is illustrated. The songs 
from the old masters feature a picture 
and a short note of interest about the 
composer. Ready Reference Index. 96 
pages. 

Hard Cover $3.00 Paper Cover $2.25 





KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY 
ART ACTIVITIES 


This brand-new Art Activity book con 
tains 150 practical and workable art 
activity ideas. It combines creativity 
with the exercise of originality 
materials normally available, and inte 
grates art with other fields. Included in 
the activities are Art Skills, Music 
Health and Safety, Holidays and Spe- 
cial Weeks, Language Arts, Parties 
Seasons, and Social Studies. Complete 
concise directions. Clear usable illustra- 
tions. Ready Reference Index. 96 pages 


Hard Cover $3.00 Paper Cover $2.25 


uses 








TODAY'S WONDERS IN 
SCIENCE POSTERS 


An outstanding collection of picture- 
story posters that explain modern 
scientific marvels. Supplementary text 


related activities, and experiments 
appear on the reverse side. Included 
in the set are Television, Rockets, 


Atomic Energy, Photoelectric Cell, Jet 
Propulsion, Sonar, Radar, Diesels, 
Plastics, and Nylon. Each poster 10” 
x 13”, printed in two colors 


Set $2.00 





LOW COST 


“eal 


FOR 


BUSY TEACHERS 








OUTLINE MAPS—ASIA 
AND AUSTRALIA 


Here are 24 brand-new maps—z20 of 
Asia, 3 of Australia, and ! of the 
Antarctic Region. Each nation and 
its neighbors are clearly identified 
while the continental maps show 
boundaries only. All recent political 
divisions have been _ incorporated 


at 


used 


Direction arrows and a scale 


included on each map. May be 
with any text. For liquid-process 
duplicator 

Book $2.75 








PRIMARY GRADE 
SCIENCE EXPERIMENTS 


Here are twe books of liquid-process 
experiments that provide a full year's 
work in science. No expensive equip- 
ment necessary. Teaching suggestions 
and tests are included. 
Book I—20 Experiments with 4 
pages covering Seeds 
Rocks, and Weather 
Book 11—20 Experiments with 4 review 
pages covering Plants, Sky, Day 
and Night and Seasons, and Too 
and Magnets 


Each Book $2.75 


review 
Animals 








MIDDLE GRADE 
SCIENCE EXPERIMENTS 


Written by 
science, these 


specialists in elementary 
two books will meet 
your curriculum requirements. Full 
directions, teaching suggestions, and 
tests included. Each book provides a 
full year's work in science. For liquid- 
process duplicator. 

Book I—19 Experiments with 5 Tests cov 


ering Plants, Animals, the Weath- 

er, So and the Solar System 
Book 11—20 Experiments with 4 Tests cov- 

ering Aijr Magnets, Electricity 


and Machines 


Each Book $2.75 





OUTLINE MAPS—NORTH 
AND SOUTH AMERICA 


Contains 24 maps (8 x 11") that 
may be used with any text. Maps in 
breakdown of con 


clude complete 


tinents into countries, states, or prov 
inces. Each map has a scale of miles 
and orientation direction arrows. Cap 
tals of countries, states, and provinces 


given. For liquid-process duplicator 


Book $2.75 


OUTLINE MAPS— 
EUROPE AND AFRICA 


book that contains 1/3 


10 of Africa, and 


A brand-new 
maps of Europe 


of the Arctic Region. Maps are up 
to-date and accurate. All recent 
political divisions shown. Continental 
maps give national boundaries only 
others clearly identify each country 
and the bordering nations. Each map 


miles and orientation 
liquid-process 


has scale of 
direction arrows. For 


duplicator 


Book $2.75 














AMERICAN HEROES AND HEROINES - Set I and Set Il 


Large-size (13” x 16”) 


Heroes and Heroines in familiar scenes 
Patrick Henry delivering his famous speech... 
Set | presents ten earlier American heroes, Set 
each poster features a detailed drawing 


North Pole 


heroes. Framed in a red and blue border 


these brand-new posters illustrate well-known American 
. Paul Revere on his midnight ride... 


Robert Peary, first to discover the 
Il ten later American 


of the scene. Beneath the illustration is the name of the hero and a descriptive cap- 
tion in large type. The biographical text on the back includes a thrilling story of the 


scene and a concise sketch of the hero's life 


guage they can read. 
Each Set $2.50 


The text is written for children in lan- 


Complete Series of 2 Sets $4.75 








SYMBOLS OF FREEDOM 
SYMBOLS OF LIBERTY 


SYMBOLS OF 
DEMOCRACY 


Three sets of posters designed to help 
children understand and appreciate 
our form of government. Each poster 
is a photographic reproduction of a 
famous symbol of freedom. Explana- 
tory text on the back of each poster 
with suggestions for teaching on port- 
folio 


Each Set $1.50 


EVERYDAY PICTURES 


posters will be of great 
to you as a kindergarten or primary 
teacher, since they concern everyday 
activities and scenes familiar to most 
small children. Each large-size chart 
10” x 13”) shows four pictures on 
one side. The side of each 
chart has a Short Story and a List of 
Things To Do. Featured activities are 
Going to Church, Traveling, Homes and 
Pets, Sending Messages, Seasonal and 
Everyday Activities 


Set $1.50 


These value 


reverse 











FOLK AND FAIRY TALES 


This new poster set contains 20 large 
size posters (10” x 13”) that portray 
well-known Folk and Fairy Tales. The 
eye-catching drawings include Hansel 
and Gretel, Jack and the Beanstalk 
The Gingerbread Boy, Sleeping Beauty 
the Three Little Pigs, Cinderella, Little 
Red Riding Hood, and others. Five 
pastel colors are used for the ten 
sheets which are printed on both sides 
The posters are enclosed in a sturdy 
portfolio. 


Set $1.50 








MOTHER GOOSE 
RHYMES 
designed for 


Especially kindergarten 


and primary grades, these delightful 
charts are ideal for bulletin-board 
or table display. Each set contains 
20 drawings illustrating well-known 


nursery rhymes. The rhymes are printed 


n large type, similar to manuscript 
writing, for easy reading by the chil- 
dren. These posters will make excel- 


lent reading experiences. Five pastel 
colors are used for the ten sheets 
which are printed on both sides. 


Set $1.50 











F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansvitte, N. Y. 


IN 159 
Please send me the following Teaching Aids at once: 
Title Price Amount 
Paper Cover or Hard Cover 
[] STORIES AROUND THE CALENDAR @ $2.25 $3.00 
(1) POEMS CHILDREN ENJOY @ ] $2.25 $3.00 
[1] SCRAPBOOK OF SONGS @ C1) $2.25 $3.00 
C) Kindergarten-Primary ART ACTIVITIES @ [) $2.25 $3.00 
[) TODAY'S WONDERS IN SCIENCE POSTERS @ $2.00 ea 
[] PRIMARY GRADE SCIENCE EXPERIMENTS (liquid-process) 
] Book | Book || @ $2.75 ea 
(1) MIDDLE GRADE SCIENCE EXPERIMENTS (liquid-process) 
0) Book | Book || @ $2.75 ea 


] ASIA & AUSTRALIA OUTLINE MAPS (liquid-precess) @ $2.75 ea 


EUROPE & AFRICA OUTLINE MAPS 
] NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA OUTLINE MAPS 


(liquid-process) @ $2.75 ea 


(liquid-process) @ $2.75 ea 

AMERICAN HEROES AND HEROINES - SET | @ $2.50 ea 
7} AMERICAN HEROES AND HEROINES - SET I! @ $2.50 ea 
] AMERICAN HEROES AND HEROINES . 

Complete Series of 2 Sets @ $4.75 
-] SYMBOLS OF FREEDOM POSTERS @ $1.50 ea 
-} SYMBOLS OF LIBERTY POSTERS @ $1.50 ea. 
[] SYMBOLS OF DEMOCRACY POSTERS @ $1.50 ea. 
[] EVERYDAY PICTURES POSTERS @ $1.50 ea 
[) FOLK AND FAIRY TALES POSTERS @ $1.50 ea 
] MOTHER GOOSE RHYMES POSTERS @ $1.50 ea 


Total Amount of this Order $ 


(1 Send me a copy of the new Catalog of Teaching Aids. 


Enclosed is $ 


, payment in full. 


Bill me. | will pay in 30 days 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Chare 


Name 
St. or R. D. 
P. O. & Zone 


State 


SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS eee eee eeeaee 














A COMMON SENSE IDE. 


~----—~——-----4 





ee 


« OR TEACHERS... especially 


those teaching elementary sc »0l grades, who wish to broaden 
their p~ 2ils’ knowledge of our country... 













COLOR 





RETOLD IN FASCIN 


PICTURE S 
THE A 





THE ST)RY OF AMERICA 


“ING ILLUSTRATED STORY ALBUMS AND FULL 
‘APS, PREPARED UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF 
ERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 
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“| 
I 1 
| t 
| | 
| | HE PURPOSE of t! American Geographical Societys KNOW 
Tro R AMERICA Program is simply this: to give « 
] | nation’s teachers—especially those who are teaching children 
] | in the primary grades-—a chance to make the stud great 
country more enjoyat e through a unique educati a. And 
| | to demonstrate to you that the Society's Program is htfully 
] entertaining as well as an important adjunct to Social St 1e 
| Introd ry Package (valued at $3 described above is offered 
| | to you for just 10¢ 
| { How the program works 
| Each month the Society prepares a new KNOW YOUR 
| | AMERICA Package covering a different part of the American 
| scene. In the package you'll find intriguing picture stamps...a 
| rful album... things the class can do, look at and talk abx 
| | gether. After a while the Program will become a valuable part 
f the classroom library...something the children will reach for 
! I eagerly to help them understand our country’s geography, history 
| | and current events 
Every album is filled with interesting pictures and 7,500 words 
| | on a subject the Society has chosen for that month. Although t 
ads lamin cients ua damian ibaa, ea saaeies tai an writing is very entertaining, every fact in the album is caref 
FLYING PLATFORM. Today's science fiction will be checked for accracy. The full color picture prints (each monthly 
tomorrow $s accepted fact for Jents. Here a U.S set averages about 30 stamps) give the reader a ‘close up” view 
. mony re . at can actually glide of the most interesting places described in the album. The prints 
aa : = por Boca ngy Alwe» ee om , + ctl are already gummed and perforated, ready for mounting 
igh the KNOW YOUR AMERICA program. Mail When you accept this Demonstration Package for 10¢ you do 
the coupon fow not obligate yourself to continue; y may cancel immediate t 
you wish. On the other hand, should you decide tinue 
will be pleased with the low cost of each monthly shipment 


e} 


1.00 plus a few cents tor shipping 








TH* FIRST INTRODUCTORY SHIPMENT 
IS OFFERED FOR JUST 


a 





...and you make no commitment 
to continue membership 











» & 





ONTAINS: x 

















THIS IS WHAT HE INTRODUCTORY SHIPMENT 
<9 Breathtaking full color picture stamps of 
our National Parks...including great natural wonders, Indian villages, 

mountaineering, etc. * A colorful 64-page album in which the stamps may be 
mounted...with 7,5' 2 words of stories and articles about these natural wonderlands. *« In addition, 


if you decide to con inve, you get a handsome album case in which to protect these picture stamp collections. 








Special Gift 


GIANT WALL MA 
OF THE U.S. 
Specially prepared for 


Geographical Society, this full co 
map of the U.S. is nearly 2‘: f 


rivers 


narks It 


all important cities 
tains and other landr 
suitable for display on 
room wall 





from the Society: 


P 


the American 


lor 
eet 


deep and over 3 feet wide! Shows 
moun- 


1s 


the class- 
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A limite “r rof Demonstrat Packages have been allotted 
the Society. oT ents will 
i. It is sug 
that you mail the « t delay t certain that 
membership can be ed under this season's allotment 
AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY'S 
Know Your America Program, 
Dept. 9-RU-1 Garden City, N.Y. 
I encl Plea t D n 
Packag 2 t N al 
Park ting age A with 
mor s Spec Gilt ¢ t 
Wall M t S f v 
At De at I Rg y 
if x oO A I j 
w ew Kk Y A rica 
N ‘ $1 
m 
t l w 
PRINT NAMI 
ADDR 
CITY ZONE ATE 
MAIL COUPON PROMPTLY WITH 10¢ 
Z 4 i ( c i A K.15 

















